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II.  B 


THE  ACHARNIANS. 

■\ICMOPOLISf  whose  name  may  be  interprets  as 
conveying  the  idea  of  honest  policy,  is  the  principai 
character  in  the  play.  He  is  represented  as  a  hit- 
.  morous  shrewd  countryman  (a  sort  of  Athenian 
\  Sancho),  who  (in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  the  in' 
vasian  of  Attica  by  the  Feieponnesian  Army)  had  been  driven  from  his 
house  and  property  to  take  shelter  in  the  City.  Here  his  whole  tho^hts 
are  occupied  with  regret  for  the  comforts  he  has  lost,  and  with  wishes 
for  a  speedy  peace.  The  soliloquy  in  which  he  appears  in  the  first 
scene,  represents  him  seated  (done  in  the  place  of  assembly,  having 
risen  early  to  secure  a  good  place,  his  constant  practice  (he  says),  in 
order  "  to  bawl,  to  abuse  and  interrvpt  the  speakers"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  and  those  only,  who  are  arguing  in  favour  of  an  imme- 
diate peace.  But  the  Magistrates  and  men  of  business,  net  having  so 
much  leisure  on  their  hands,  as  the  worthy  countryman,  are  less  punctual 
in  their  attendance,  and  he  is  k^t  waiting  to  his  great  discomfort ;  their 
seats  are  empty,  and  the  Citisens  in  the  marhdplace  are  talking  and 
idling,  or  shifting  about  to  avoid  a  most  notable  instrument  of  demo- 
cratic coercion,  namely  a  cord  coloured  with  ochre,  which  the  officers 
stretch  across  the  mark^  /'*^i  '"  order  to  drive  the  loiterers  to  the 
place  of  assembly;  those  that  are  overtaken  by  the  rope,  being  marked 
by  the  ochre,  besides  the  damage  to  their  dress,  becoming  liable  to  a  nomi- 
nal fine.  To  avoid  the  sense  of  weariness,  he  is  in  the  habit  (as  he  tells 
us),  upon  such  occasions,  of  giving  a  forced  direction  to  his  thoughts; 
and  he  gives  a  sample  of  his  mode  of  employing  this  expedient,  in  the 
very  first  lines :  he  is  tasking  himself  to  recollect  and  sum  up  all  the 
things  that  had  occurred  of  late  either  to  gratify  or  to  annoy  him.    At 
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lengthy  however^  he  is  relieved  from  the  pursuit  of  this  unsatisfactory 
pastime.  The  Magistrates  arrive  and  take  their  seats — the  place  of 
Assembly  is  filled^  and  silence  is  proclaimed— when  a  new  personage 
enters  hastily.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
invention  which  belongs  to  the  ancient  comedy ;  in  which  a  bodily  form 
and  action  is  given  to  those  images ,  which  have  no  existence  except  in 
the  forms  of  animated  or  fanciful  language.  ^^  If  a  deity  were  to  come 
down  among  the  Athenians  and  propose  to  conclude  a  peace  for  them^ 
they  would  not  listen  to  him*'' — This  phrase  is  here  exhibited  in  action; 
for  the  personage  above  mentioned  is  a  demigod^  (descended  immediately 
from  Ceres  herself  as  he  proves  by  a  very  rapid  and  confident  recitation 
of  his  genealogy)^  but  his  offer  of  his  services  as  a  mediator  are  very  ill 
received,  and  he  very  narrowly  escapes  being  taken  into  custody. 

The  next  persons  who  present  themselves  to  the  Assembly  are  two 
Envoys  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  which  they 
have  contrived  to  prolong  for  several  years.  They  relate  all  the  hard- 
ships which  they  had  undergone  in  luxurious  entertainments  and  in 
tedious  journeys  with  a  splendid  equipage:  they  moreover  had  been 
detained  by  an  unforeseen  circumstance,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Capital, 
The  state  of  thirds  was  such  as  Autolycus  describes:  "  TTie  King  is 
not  at  the  Palace,  he  is  gone  to  purge  melancholy  and  air  himself/^  bui 
the  King  of  Persia  was  not  gone,  like  the  King  of  Bohemia,  "  on  boara 
a  new  ship/*  he  was  gone  with  a  magnificent  military  retinue  to  thi 
Golden  Mountains,  where,  according  to  the  Ambassador's  report,  hi 
continued  for  eight  months  in  an  unremitting  course  of  cathartics.  On 
his  return  to  the  Capital,  they  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  and  en- 
tertained at  a  most  singular  and  marvellous  banquet ;  finally  they  haa 
succeeded  in  their  mission,  and  had  brought  with  them  a  confidenticu 
servant  of  the  Crown  of  Persia  (a  nobleman  of  high  rank  though 
rather  of  a  suspicious  name),  Shamartabas,  commissioned  to  declan 
His  Majesty's  intention  to  the  people  of  Athens.  Shamartabas  hold^ 
the  distinguished  office  and  title  of  the  Kin^s  Eye:  of  course  the  mask 
which  is  assigned  him  is  distinguished  by  an  Eye  of  enormous  size^ 
the  appearance  of  which  and  the  gravity  of  gesture  suited  to  such  an 
exalted  personage  excite  the  rustic  republican  spleen  of  honest  Dicceopolis 
The  communications  of  the  great  Persian  Courtier,  being  in  his  own 
IcMguage  and  consequently  unintelligible,  are  variously  interpreted. 
Dicceopolis  takes  upon  himself  to  question  him  peremptorily,  and  in  thi 
course  of  the  examination  discovers  a  couple  of  effeminate  Atheniati 
fops,  disguised  as  Eunuchs ^  in  his  train;  this  discovery  however  creates 
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no  sensation, — 7^  Kin^s  Eye  is  invited  with  the  usual  honours  to  a 

Banquet  in  the  Prytaneum;  but  when  Dicaopolis  sees  these  impostors 

and  enemies  of  his  country,  upon  the  point  of  being  rewarded  with  a 

good  dinner,  the  indignation  which  is  excited  in  his  independent  spirit, 

decides  at  once  his  future  destinies  and  the  cofiduct  of  all  the  scenes 

which  follow. — In  that  tone  which  a  person  is  apt  to  employ  when  he 

fancies  that  the  zeal  of  his  friends  gives  him  a  right  to  command  their 

services,  he  calls  out  very  peremptorily  for  Amphitheus,  and  without 

any  preamble  or  prefatory  request,  directs  him  to  proceed  to  Sparta 

without  loss  of  time,  and  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  for  him  (Dicouh 

polls),  his  wife  and  family,  advancing  to  him  ai  the  same  time  the 

principal  sum  of  eight  drachmas  for  thai  purpose. 

Another  Envoy  now  appears,  returned  from  a  Court  of  a  different 
description.  He  has  not,  like  the  former,  any  complaints  to  make,  of 
having  been  overwhelmed  with  an  excess  of  ostentation  and  profusion 
from  the  Grand  Monarque  of  those  times ;  he  has  resided  with  a  sort 
of  cotemporary  Czar  Peter,  the  Autocrat  of  Thrace,  having  lived  (of 
course  cucording  to  his  own  account)  in  a  most  jolly  barbarous  intimacy 
with  that  rising  potentcUe,  and  inspiring  him  with  the  sincerest  hearty 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  polished  state  of  Athens.  His  ^on,  the  heir 
apparent,  had  been  admitted  by  the  Athenians  to  the  freedom  of  their 
City,  an  honour  which  in  their  opinion  (as  well  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Peter 
Putty  in  Poot£s  farce)  any  prince  ought  to  be  proud  of;  and  the 
assembly  are  accordingly  informed  of  the  delight  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  compliment  had  been  accepted.  They  are  presented  moreover 
with  a  specimen  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  somewhat  singularly  equipt, 
which  their  new  ally  is  willing  to  employ  in  their  service,  but  at  a  rate 
of  pay  which  Diaeopolis  exclaims  against  as  scandalous.  He  hcu  soon 
ether  cemses  of  complaint ;  for,  attracted  by  the  passion  for  garlic,  which 
it  seems  is  predominant  amongst  them,  the  Odomantians  (for  that  is 
the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  new  warriors  belong)  begin  their 
operations  by  plundering  the  store  which  Dicceopolis  had  provided  for 
his  oivn  luncheon;  outrageous  at  this  injury,  after  reproaching  the 
Magistrates  with  their  apathy  in  suffering  it,  he  tc^es,  what  it  seems 
was  an  effectual  mode  of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  by  declaring  that  a 
storm  was  coming  on,  and  cffirming  that  he  has  felt  a  drop  of  rain. 
This  sort  of  Polish  Veto  nullifies  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly, 
which  is  accordingly  dissolved. — Diaecpolis  is  left  lamenting  over  the 
pillage  of  his  provisions,  but  his  spirits  are  soon  revived  by  the  appearance 
of  Amphitheus,  who  has  returned  with  samples  of  Treaties  of  Peau 
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pr  Tructt.  These  Treaties  or  Truees  are  typified  by  lie  wines  employed 
in  the  libations  by  ■which  they  were  ratified;  a  eoneeit,  which  in  the 
ianguageof  theoriginal  appears  less  extravagant,  the  Gre^  havingonly 
one  and  the  same  word  by  which  t/iey  expressed  the  idea  of  a  trvee,  and 
that  of  the  libation  by  which  it  was  rendered  valid.  Amphitheus  is 
in  a  hurry,  having  been  (ashesays)  discovered  and pursuedby  a  num- 
ber ef  old  Rustics  of  Achamee,  who  since  the  ruin  of  the  vineyards  of 
thar  village  by  the  invading  army,  had  become  furious  against  a  peace. 
DieaopoHs  tastes  and  discusses  the  qualities  of  the  wines,  and  having 
fixed  upon  a  sample  of  thirty  years'  growth,  goes  away  with  a  deter- 
mination to  avail  himself  of  the  change  in  his  affairs,  by  hewing  the 
Feast  of  Bacchus  once  more  in  his  oivn  village ;  while  Amphitheus  runs 
off  to  avoid  iheAchamians  whom  he  had  outrun,  but  who  are  still  in 
quest  of  him. 
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SCENE.    THE  PNYX. 

Dicaopolis. 

^OW  many  things  there  are  to  cross  and  vex  me, 
My  comforts  I  compute  at  four  precisely, 
My  griefs  and  miseries  at  a  hundred  thousand. 
1  Let's  see  what  there  has  happen'd  to  rejoice  me 
'  With  any  real  kind  of  joyfuJness ; 

Come,  in  the  first  place  I  set  down  five  talents, 

Which  Cleon  vomited  up  again  and  refimded ; 

There  I  rejoiced;  I  loved  the  knights  for  that; 

Twas  nobly  done,  for  the  interests  of  all  Greece. 

But  again  I  suffei'd  cruelly  in  the  theatre 

A  tragical  dis^pointment — ^Thete  was  I 

Gaping  to  hear  old  .<&chylus,  when  the  herald 

Call'd  out,  "  Thct^nis*  bring  your  chorus  forward." 

Imagine  what  my  feelings  must  have  been ! 

But  then  Dezitheus  pleased  me  coming  forward 

And  singing  his  Bceotian  melody : 

But  next  came  Cbieris  with  his  music  truly. 

That  tum'd  me  sick,  and  kiU'd  me  very  neariy. 

But  never  in  my  lifetime  man  not  boy, 

Was  I  so  vext  as  at  this  present  moment; 

To  see  the  Pnyx,  at  this  time  of  the  morning, 

Quite  empty,  when  the  Assembly  should  be  full. 

There  are  our  Citizens  in  the  market-place 

Lounging  and  talking,  shifting  up  and  down 

To  escape  the  painted  twine  that  ought  to  sweep 

The  shcKd  of  them  this  way ;  not  even  the  presidents 


•  Abulln- 
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Ainved — they're  always  last,  crowding  and  josUing 
To  get  the  foremost  seat;  but  as  for  peace 
They  never  think  about  it — Oh  poor  coontzy ! 
As  for  myself,  I'  m  always  the  first  man. 
Alone  in  the  morning,  here  I  take  my  place. 
Here  I  contemplate,  here  I  stretch  my  legs ; 
I  think  and  think — I  don't  know  what  to  think. 
I  draw  conclusions  and  comparisons, 
I  ponder,  I  reflect,  I  pick  my  nose, 
I  make  a  stink — I  make  a  metaphor, 
I  fidget  about,  and  yawn  and  scratch  myself; 
Looking  in  vain  to  the  prospect  of  the  fields. 
Loathing  the  city,  longing  for  a  peace. 
To  return  to  my  poor  village  and  my  farm. 
That  never  used  to  cry  "  Come,  buy  my  charcoal !" 
Nor  "  Buy  my  oil !"  nor  "  Buy  my  any  thing  !" 
But  gave  me  what  I  wanted,  fireely  and  fairly, 
Qear  of  all  cost,  with  never  a  word  of  buying. 
Or  such  buy-words.    So  here  I'm  come,  resolved 
To  bawl,  to  abuse,  to  interrupt  the  speakers, 
^Vhenever  I  hear  a  word  of  any  kind 
Except  for  an  immediate  peace.    Ah  there ! 
The  presidents  at  last ;  see,  there  they  come  ! 
All  scrambling  for  their  seats — I  told  you  so  ! 

Herald.  Move  forward  there  !  Move  forward  all  of  ye  ! 
Further  1  within  the  consecrated  ground. 

Amphithms.  Has  any  body  spoke  ? 

Her.  Is  any  body 

Prepared  to  speak  ? 

Amp.  Yes,  I. 

Her.  Who  are  you  and  what  ? 

Amp.  Amphitheus  the  demigod. 

Her.  Not  a  man  ? 

Amp.  No  I'm  immortal ;  for  the  first  Amphitheus 
Was  bom  of  Ceres  and  Triptolemus, 
His  only  son  was  Keleiis,  Keleiis  married 
Phaenarete  my  grandmother,  Lykinus 
My  father,  was  their  son ;  that's  proof  enough 
Of  the  immortality  in  our  family. 
The  Gods  moreover  have  dispatched  me  here 
Commission'd  specially  to  arrange  a  peace 
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Betwixt  this  city  and  Sparta — ^notwithstanding 
I  find  myself  rather  in  want  at  present 
Of  a  little  ready  money  for  my  journey. 
The  magistrates  won't  assist  me. 

Her.  Constables  I 

Amp.  O  Keleiis  and  Triptolemus  don*t  forsake  me ! 

Die  You  presidents,  I  say  !  you  exceed  your  powers ; 
You  insult  the  assembly,  dragging  off  a  man 
That  ofier*d  to  make  terms  and  give  us  peace. 

Her.  Keep  silence  there. 

Die,  By  Jove,  but  I  won't  be  silent, 

Except  I  hear  a  motion  about  peace. 

Her.  Ho  there  I  the  Ambassadors  from  the  King  of  Persia. 

Die.  What  King  of  Persia  ?  what  Ambassadors? 
Tm  sick  of  foreigners  and  foreign  animals, 
Peacocks  *  and  Coxcombs  and  Ambassadors. 

Her,  Keep  silence  there. 

Die.  What's  here  ?    What  dress  is  that  ? 

In  the  name  of  Ecbatana !  t    What  does  it  mean  ? 

Amb.  You  sent  us  when  Euth)rmenes  was  Archon, 
Some  few  years  back,  ambassadors  to  Persia, 
With  an  appointment  of  two  drachmas  each 
For  daily  maintenance. 

Die.  Alas  poor  drachmas ! 

Amb.  Twas  no  such  easy  service,  I  can  tell  you, 
No  trifling  inconvenience  to  be  dragg'd 
Along  those  dusty  dull  Caystrian  plains, 
Smother'd  with  cushions  in  the  travelling  chariots. 
Obliged  to  lodge  at  night  in  our  pavilions. 
Jaded  and  hack'd  to  death. 

Die  My  service  then 

Was  an  easy  one,  you  think  !  on  guard  all  night, 
In  the  open  air,  at  the  outposts,  on  a  mat 

Amb. ...  At  our  reception  we  were  forced  to  drink 
Strong  luscious  wine  in  cups  of  gold  and  crystal .  .  . 

Die.  O  rock  of  Athens !  sure  thy  very  stones 
Should  mutiny  at  such  open  mockery ! 

Amb.  (in  eantinuatian) 
.  . .  with  the  Barbarians  'tis  the  test  of  manhood. 
There  the  great  drinkers  are  the  greatest  men  .  . . 

Die.  As  debauchees  and  coxcombs  are  with  us. 


*  Peacocks 
bad  been  in- 
troduoed  at 
tbe  public 
diarge,  and 
were  exbi- 
iMted  month- 
ly.   It  it  to 
be  auppoeed 
that  the  exhi- 
bition had  be- 
come lather 
stale. 

t  The  name 
of  an  im- 
known  and 
extnundi- 
nary  place  is 
sometmies 
used  to  ex- 
press won- 
der.   In 
NewEn^- 
landa  thms 
IS  said  to  be 
"Jerusalem 
fine."^    Flan- 
den  in  the 
time  of 
Philip  III. 
served  the 
Spaniards 
for  a  phrase 
of  wonder 
"  No  hay 
mas  Flan- 
des." 
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Amb.  {in  continuatiori) 
...  In  the  fourth  year  we  reach'd  the  royal  residence. 
But  found  the  sovereign  absent  on  a  progress, 
Gone  with  his  army  to  the  Golden  Mountains, 
To  take  his  ease,  and  purge  his  royal  person ; 
There  he  remain'd  eight  months. 

Die.  When  did  he  close 

His  course  of  medicine  ? 

Amb.  With  the  full  of  the  moon 

He  rose,  and  left  his  seat,  returning  homeward : 
There  he  admitted  us  to  an  audience, 
And  entertained  us  at  a  royal  banquet 
With  a  service  of  whole  oxen  baked  in  crust. 

Die.  Oxen  in  crust !  what  lies,  what  trumpery ! 
Did  ever  any  mortal  hear  the  like  ? 

Amb.  Besides  they  treated  us  with  a  curious  bird, 
Much  bigger  than  our  own  Cleonymus. 
Tis  call*d  the  Chousibus. 

Die,  Ay,  by  that  same  token 

We're  choused  of  our  two  drachmas. 

Amb.  Finally 

We've  brought  you  here  a  nobleman,  Shamartabas 
By  name,  by  rank  and  office  the  King's  Eye. 

Die.  God  send  a  crow  to  peck  it  out,  I  say, 
And  yours  the  Ambassador's  into  the  bargain  ! 

Her.  Let  the  King's  Eye  come  forward. 

Die.  Hercules ! 

What's  here  ?  an  eye  for  the  head  of  a  ship  I  *  what  point, 


'  The  imaginative  spirit  of  antiquity  had  transformed  the  head  of  a  ship  into 
the  likeness  of  a  human  face ;  the  keel  served  for  a  nose,  a  painted  eye  being  in- 
serted on  each  side,  and  a  portion  of  the  convex  projections  of  the  bow  was 
coloured  red,  to  represent  a  pair  of  cheeks,  whence  the  epithet  "  red  cheeked  " 
•  is  applied  to  ships  in  Homer. — The  face  thus  produced  was  appropriated  to  Me- 
dusa by  the  addition  of  two  snakes  diverging  from  it,  and  running  along  the 
gunwale  (according  to  Hipponax's  description  "  as  if  they  were  going  to  bite  the 
head  of  the  steersman.*')  The  whole  vessel  was  thus  converted  into  the  form 
of  a  protecting  amulet. — It  appears  by  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  oracle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Siphnians,  that  the  **  red  cheeks  "  must  have  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
his  time  ;  but  the  ''eye"  is  still  imiversal  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  writer 
of  this  note  has  seen  the  snake  in  its  proper  position  and  direction  on  the  gunwale 
of  small  craft  in  the  harbour  of  Valetta  and  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 
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What  headland  is  he  weathering?  what's  your  course ? 
What  makes  you  steer  so  steadily  and  so  slowly  ? 

Amb,  Come  now,  Shamartabas,  stand  forth ;  declare 
The  king's  intentions  to  the  Athenian  people. 

[Shamariabas  here  utters  some  words^  which  Orientalists  have 
supposed  to  he  the  common  formula  prefixed  to  the  edicts  of  the 
Persian  Monarch — lartaman  exarksan  apissonai  satia. 

Amb,  You  understand  it  ? 

Die.  No,  by  Jove,  not  I. 

Amb,  [to  DiaeopolisJ]    He  says  the  king  intends  to  send  us  gold. 
[to  Shamartabas,"]  Explain  about  the  gold ;  speak  more  distinctly. 

Shamartabas,  Sen  gooly  Jaonau  aphooly  chest 

Die,  Well,  that's  distinct  enough ! 

Her.  What  does  he  say  ? 

Die,  That  it's  a  foolish  jest  for  the  lonians 
To  imagine  that  the  king  would  send  them  gold. 

Amb,  No,  no  ! — He's  telling  ye  of  chests  full  of  gold. 

Die,  What  chests  ?  you're  an  impostor. — Stand  away, 
Keep  off;  and  let  me  alone  to  question  him.         [to  Shamartabas, 
You,  sir,  you  Persian !  answer  me  distinctly 
And  plainly,  in  presence  of  this  fist  of  mine; 
On  pain  of  a  royal  purple  bloody  nose. 
Will  the  king  send  us  gold,  or  will  he  not? 

[Shamartabcu  shakes  his  head. 
Have  our  ambassadors  bamboozled  us  ?  [Shamartabas  nods. 

These  fellows  nod  to  us  in  the  Grecian  fashion; 
They're  some  of  our  own  people,  I'll  be  bound. 
One  of  those  eunuchs  there  I'm  sure  I  know: 
I'm  positive  it's  Cleisthenes  the  Siburtian. 
How  durst  you,  you  baboon,  with  such  a  beard. 
And  your  designing  wicked  rump  close  shaved. 
To  pass  yourself  upon  us  for  a  eunuch  ? 
And  who's  this  other  ?  Sure  enough  it's  Strato ! 

Her.  Silence  there  I  Keep  your  seats ! 
The  senate  have  invited  the  King's  Eye 
To  feast  with  them  in  the  Piytaneum. 

Die.  There— 

Aint  it  enough  to  drive  one  mad  ?  to  drive  one 
To  hang  himself?  to  be  kept  here  in  attendance. 
Working  myself  into  a  strangury ; 
Whilst  every  door  flies  open  to  these  fellows. 
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But  111  do  something  desperate  and  decided 
Where  is  Amphitheus  got  to  ? 

Amp,  Here  am  I. 

Die.  There — ^take  you  these  eight  drachmas  on  my  part. 
And  make  a  separate  peace  for  me  with  Sparta, 
For  me^  my  wife  and  children  and  maidservant 
And  you — go  on  with  your  embassies  and  fooleries. 

Her.  Theorus,  our  ambassador  into  Thrace, 
ooSi^A^  Returned  from  King  Sitalces  !♦ 
Wmp.  as  a         Tkeov.  Here  am  I. 

flattenng,ia> 

petTdviT  pa.      2>r^,  More  coxcombs  call'd  for . — Here's  another  coming. 

rantical  per-  ^ 

son.  See  his       ThcoT.  We  should  uot  havc  remained  so  long  in  Thrace  .  . . 

cnoits  at  re- 

conciliation        Die.  If  you  hadn't  been  overpaid  I  know  you  wouldn't 

in  the  next 

pace.  Theor. .  . .  But  for  the  snow,  which  cover'd  all  the  country, 

And  buried  up  the  roads,  and  froze  the  rivers. 

HTwas  singular  this  change  of  weather  happen'd 

Just  when  Theognis  here,  our  frosty  poet, 

Brought  out  his  tragedy. — We  past  our  time 

In  drinking  with  Sitalces.     He's  your  friend, 

Yoiu:  friend  and  lover,  if  there  ever  was  one, 
t  The  coin.  And  writcs  the  name  of  Athens  on  his  walls.f 

mon  practice 

of  lovers  both  His  son,  your  new  made  fellow  citizen, 

in  ancient  ,  . 

and  modern  Had  wish*d  to  have  been  enrolrd  m  proper  form 

this  iitttance  At  the  Apaturiau  festival ;  and  meanwhile, 

habi7*an^  DuHng  his  abscuce,  earnestly  desires 

ao^il^bUc  That  the  Apaturian  sausages  may  be  sent  him. 

m^incaa  jj^  j^  m^gjj^  ^^jj  j^jg  father  to  befriend 

vu!|^,nL     His  newly  adopted  countrymen ;  and  in  fine 
^i^      Sitalces  has  been  so  far  work'd  upon, 
™J5Lttep.  ^®  ^^^  sworn  at  last  his  solemn  Thracian  oath, 
2J[iiJ^    Standing  before  the  sacrifice,  to  send 
^'*^-         Such  an  army,  he  said,  that  all  the  Athenian  people 
Shall  think  that  there's  a  flight  of  locusts  coming. 

Die.  Then  hang  me  if  I  believe  a  word  about  it, 
Except  their  being  locusts;  that  seems  likely. 

Theor.  And  now  he  has  sent  some  warriors  from  a  tribe 
The  fiercest  in  all  Thrace. 
Die.  Well,  come — ^that's  fair. 

Her.  The  Thracians  that  came  hither  with  Theorus ! 
Let  them  come  forward  ! 
Die.  What  the  plague  are  these? 
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Jlieor.  The  Odomantian  army. 

Die.  The  Odomantians  ? 

Thracians  ?  and  what  has  brought  them  here  from  Thrace 
So  strangely  equipt,  disguised,  and  circumcised  ? 

Thior,  These  are  a  race  of  fellows,  if  you'd  hire  'em, 
Only  at  a  couple  of  drachmas  daily  pay; 
With  their  light  javelins,  and  their  little  bucklers, 
Thejr'd  worry  and  skirmish  over  all  Boeotia. 

Die.  Two  drachmas  for  those  scarecrows  I  and  our  seamen 
What  would  they  say  to  it? — left  in  arrears, 
Poor  fellows,  that  are  our  support  and  saf(^uard. 
Out,  out  upon  it !  I'm  a  plunder'd  man. 
I'm  robb*d  and  ruin'd  here  with  the  Odomantians. 
They're  seizing  upon  my  garlic. 

TTuar,  \to  the  T7iradansl\  Oh,  for  shame, 

Let  the  man*s  garlic  alone.    You  shabby  fellow, 
You  countiyman,  take  care  what  you're  about; 
Don't  venture  near  them  when  they're  primed  with  garlic. 

Die.  You  Magistrates,  have  you  the  face  to  see  it, 
With  your  own  eyes — ^your  fellow  citizen 
Here,  in  the  dty  itself,  robb'd  by  barbarians? 
— But  I  forbid  the  assembly.    There's  a  change 
In  the  heaven !    I  felt  a  drop  of  rain !    I*m  witness ! 

Her,  The  Thracians  must  withdraw,  to  attend  again 
The  first  of  the  next  month.    The  assembly  is  closed. 

Die.  Lord  help  me,  what  a  luncheon  have  I  lost ! 
But  there's  Amphitheus  coming  back  from  Sparta. 
Welcome  Amphitheus! 

Amph.  I'm  not  welcome  yet. 

There  are  the  Achamians  pursuing  me ! 

Die.  How  so  ? 

AmpK  I  was  coming  here  to  bring  the  Treaties, 

But  a  parcel  of  old  Achamians  smelt  me  out, 
Case-harden'd,  old,  inveterate,  hardhanded 
Veterans  of  Marathon,  hearts  of  oak  and  iron, 
Slingers  and  smiters.    They  bawPd  out  and  bellow'd; 
"  You  dog,  you  villain!  now  the  vines  are  ruin'd, 
"  You're  come  with  Treaties,  are  you?"    Then  they  stopt, 
Huddling  up  handfiils  of  great  slinging  stones 
In  the  lappets  of  their  cloaks,  and  I  ran  off, 
And  they  came  driving  after  me  pell  mell, 
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Roaring  and  shouting. — 

Die,  Ay,  why  let  them  roar ! 

You've  brought  the  Treaties? 

Amph,  Ay,  three  samples  of  'em ; 

This  here  is  a  five  years'  growth,  taste  it  and  try. 

Die.  Don't  like  it ! 

Amph,  Eh? 

Die.  Don't  like  it;  it  won't  do; 

There's  an  uncommon  ugly  twang  of  pitch, 
A  touch  of  naval  armament  about  it. 

Amph.  Well,  here's  a  ten  years'  growth,  may  suit  you  better. 

Die.  No,  neither  of  them.    There's  a  sort  of  sourness 
Here  in  this  last,  a  taste  of  acid  embassies, 
And  vapid  allies  turning  to  vinegar. 

Amph.  But  here's  a  truce  of  thirty  years  entire 
Warranted  sound. 

Die.  O  Bacchus  and  the  Bacchanals ! 

This  is  your  sort !  here's  nectar  and  ambrosia ! 
Here's  nothing  about  providing  three  days'  rations, 
It  says  "  Do  what  you  please.  Go  where  you  will." 
I  choose  it,  and  adopt  it,  and  embrace  it. 
For  sacrifice  and  for  my  private  drinking. 
In  spite  of  all  the  Achamians,  I'm  determin'd 
To  remove  out  of  the  reach  of  wars  and  mischief. 
And  keep  the  feast  of  Bacchus  in  my  farm. 

Amph.  And  111  run  off  to  escape  from  those  Achamians. 

Masses  of  men,  when  in  a  state  of  exeitement,  wheUever  may  be 
their  eoUective  eharader  or  purpose,  are  apt  to  separate  into  iuio  divi- 
sions; those  of  a  milder  and  more  reeuonable  temper  taking  the  one 
side,  afid  the  more  ardent  and  intractable  taking  the  other.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  two  Semichoruses.  The  first  are  upon  the  point  of 
abandoning  their  pursuit,  while  the  second  persevere  in  it  with  un- 
abated eagerness,  indefatigable  and  (as  they  afterwards  show  them- 
selves) implcuable.  The  first,  on  the  contrary,  are  by  degrees  pacified 
and  induced  to  listen  to  reason. 

This  differ enu  of  feeling  finally  produces  a  struggle  between  them, 
in  which  those  who  are  of  "  milder  mood^  obtain  the  advcmtage;  and 
their  opponents  are  obliged  to  call  for  assistance  from  Lamachus,  a 
romantic  enthusiastic  military  character,  and,  of  course,  cu  decided  an 
advocate  for  war  cu  Diaeopolis  (the  Poet^s  dramatic  representative)  is 
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for  peace,  Lamachus  appears  in  his  gorgeous  armour,  DicceopoliSy 
under  the  affectation  of  extreme  terror  and  simplicity  ^  contrives  to 
banter  and  provoke  him,  Lamachus  proceeds  to  violence^  and  is 
Joiled;  after  which  a  dispute  is  carriedonjbr  some  time  between  them 
upon  equal  terms ;  and  they  finally  separate  with  a  declaration  of 
their  respective  determinations;  the  one  looking  forward  to  military 
achievement^  and  the  other  to  commercial  profit  and  enjoyment. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  an  attempt  that  lias  been 
made  in  the  translation  of  the  following  Chorus  ^  to  convey  to  the 
English  rectder  some  notion  of  the  metrical  character  of  the  original. 
The  Poet  himself  has  described  the  metre  as  bold  and  manly  ^  expres- 
sit^e  of  firmness  and  vehemence^  and^  as  such^  suitable  to  the  persons  of 
whom  his  Chorus  is  composed.  The  Cretic  metre  (for  that  is  its 
name)  consists  of  a  quaver  between  two  crotchets  (  —  >^  —  ),  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  truncated  form  of  the  Thochaic,  differing  from 
it  only  by  the  subtraction  of  a  short  or  quaver-syUdble;  the  TYochaic 
itself  consisting  of  four  syllables ,  a  crotchet  and  quatjer  alternately 
{  —  ^  —  ^' ).  In  consequence  of  this  affinity^  we  find  thai  the  two 
metres  frequently  pctss  into  each  other. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  Chorus  begins  with  the  Thochaic,  but 
after  the  first  four  lines  passes  into  the  Cretic;  the  second  Cretic  line 
exhibits  a  variety  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Greek,  the  last  crotchet 
being  resolved  into  two  quavers  (  —  ^^  ^  ^^  ).  Moreover  the  alter- 
cation between  Dicceopolis  and  the  Chorus  is  kept  up  for  some  time  in 
Trochaics  and  Cretics  altemately. 

Chorus. 

Follow  faster !  all  together !  search,  inquire  of  ev'ry  one. 
Speak,  inform  us,  have  you  seen  him  ?  whither  is  the  rascal  run  ? 
Tis  a  point  of  public  sendee  that  the  traitor  should  be  caught 
In  the  fact,  seized  and  arrested  with  the  treaties  that  he  brought. 

Skmichorus  I. 

He's  escaped,  he's  escaped — 

Out  upon  it !  Out  upon  it ! — 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  search. 

O  the  sad  wearisome 

Load  of  years ! 

Well  do  I  remember  such  a  burden  as  I  bore 
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•  An  eni.  Running  with  Phayllus*  with  a  hamper  at  tny  back, 

ncnt  cooQiM- 

rorintlie  Out  alack, 

toot-race  at 

oiyiiiiiia.  Years  ago. 

probably       But,  alas,  my  sixty  winters  and  my  sad  rheumatic  pain 

iSSbi^     Break  my  speed  and  spoil  my  nmning, — and  that  old  unlucky 


matched  Spram. 

££^^:     He's  escaped— 

vaataget) 

USS^^  Semichorus  II. 

tHiohad 

SJTuSS  ^  But  well  pursue  him.  Whether  we  be  fast  or  slow, 

**"*''^        He  shall  learn  to  dread  the  peril  of  an  old  Achamian  foe. 

O  supreme  Powers  above, 

Merciful  Father  Jove, 

Oh  the  vile  miscreant  wretch ; 

How  did  he  dare, 

How  did  he  presume  in  his  unutterable  villany  to  make  a  peace, 

Peace  with  the  detestable  abominable  Spartan  race. 

No,  the  war  must  not  end — 

Never  end — till  the  whole  Spartan  tribe 

Are  reduced,  trampled  down. 

Tied  and  bound,  hand  and  foot 

Chorus.  Now  we  must  renew  the  search,  pursuing  at  a  steady 
pace. 

Soon  or  late  we  shall  secure  him,  hunted  down  from  place  to  place. 

Look  about  like  eager  marksmen,  ready  with  your  slings  and 
stones. 

How  I  long  to  fall  upon  him,  the  villain,  and  to  smash  his  bones ! 

Enter  Dicaopolis,  his  Wife  and  Daughter,  a  Slave,  &.c. 

Die.  Peace,  peace. 
Silence,  silence. 

Chorus.  Stand  aside  !   Keep  out  of  sight !   List  to  the  sacrificial 
cries ! 
There  he  comes,  the  very  fellow,  going  out  to  sacrifice. 
Wait  and  watch  him  for  a  minute,  we  shall  have  him  by  siuprise. 

Die.  Silence !  move  forward,  the  Canephora ; 
You  Xanthias,  follow  close  behind  her  there. 
In  a  proper  manner,  with  your  pole  and  emblem. 

Wife.  Set  down  the  basket,  daughter,  and  begin 
The  ceremony. 
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Daughter.  Give  me  the  craet,  mother. 

And  let  me  pour  it  upon  the  holy  cake. 

Die,  Oh  blessed  Bacchus,  what  a  joy  it  is 
To  go  thus  umnolested,  undisturb'd, 
My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  family. 
With  our  accustom'd,  jo)rful  ceremony. 
To  celebrate  thy  festival  in  my  farm. 
—Well,  here's  success  to  the  truce  of  thirty  years. 

Wife,  Mind  your  behaviour,  child ;  carry  the  basket 
In  a  modest  proper  manner ;  look  demure 
And  grave ;  a  happy  fellow  will  he  be 
That  has  the  rummaging  of  ye. — Come,  move  on. 
Mind  your  gold  trinkets,  they'll  be  stolen  else. 

Die,  Follow  behind  there,  Xanthias,  with  the  pole, 
And  111  strike  up  the  bacchanalian  chaunt. 
—We,  you  must  be  spectator ;  go  within, 
And  mount  to  the  housetop  to  behold  us  pass. 
Du,  (Sings) 

Leader  of  the  revel  rout, 

Of  the  drunken  roar  and  shout, 

Crazy  mirth  and  saucy  jesting, 

Frolic  and  intrigue  clandestine  ! 

Half  a  dozen  years  are  past,*  •  This  co- 

Here  we  meet  in  peace  at  last.  p^^ 

All  my  wars  and  fights  are  o'er  :  SU^Jutfh^' 

Other  battles  please  me  more,  ?3J^^iSlt 

With  my  neighbour's  maid,  the  Thracian, 

Found  marauding  in  the  wood ; 

Seizing  on  the  fair  occasion. 
With  a  quick  retaliation 

Making  an  immediate  booty 

Of  her  innocence  and  beauty. — 

If  a  drunken  head  should  ache, 

Bones  and  heads  we  never  break. 

If  we  quarrel  over  night ; 

At  a  full  carousing  soak, 

In  the  morning  all  is  right ; 

And  the  shield  hung  out  of  sight 

In  the  chimney  smoke. 
Chorus.  That's  the  man.    Mind  your  aim  ; 
Pelt  away — Pelt  away. 

II.  c 


sianwar. 


s 
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Die.  Heaven  and  Earth !  what's  here  to  do  ?    Youll  break  the 

pitcher,  have  a  care ! 
Chor,  We'll  break  your  head, 
Well  break  your  bones, 
We'll  pummel  you  to  death  with  stones. 

Die.  Tell  me,  most  serene  Achamians,  wherefore,  upon  what 

pretence  ? 
Chor.  Impudence  !    Insolence  ! 
Infamous  traitor,  do  ye  dare  to  ask  ? 
In  despite 

Of  duty  and  right, — 
Duty  to  the  state. 
Duty  to  the  laws, — 
You've  presumed  to  separate 
Your  private  cause. 
With  the  villanous  abuse 
Of  a  treasonable  truce. 
And  you  dare. 
Standing  there. 
Void  of  shame,  void  of  grace, 
To  look  us  in  the  face. 
Die.  But  my  motive — Once  again,  let  me  be  heard,  and  I'll 

explain. 
Chor.  No  reply.    You  shall  die. 
Stoned  and  buried  all  at  once, 
Biuied  in  a  heap  of  stones. 

Die.  Have  patience,  do  !  forbear  a  bit ! 
You've  never  heard  my  reasons  yet. 

Chor.  We've  forborne,  long  enough ; 

Say  no  more.    Trash  and  stuff ! 
We  detest  you  worse  than  Cleon,  him  that,  if  he  gets  his  dues, 
We  shall  cut  up  into  thongs  to  serve  the  knights  for  straps  and 

shoes. 
We'll  not  hear  ye ;  your  alliance  with  the  worst  of  enemies. 
With  the  wicked  hated  Spartans,  we'll  avenge  it  and  chastise. 
Die.  Don't  be  talking  of  the  Spartans ;    'tis  another  question 
wholly. 
All  my  guilt  or  innocence  depends  upon  the  treaty  solely. 

Chor.  Don't  imagine  to  cajole  us  with  your  arguments  and 
fetches ; 
You  confess  you  made  a  peace  with  those  abominable  wretches. 
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Die.  Well,   the  very  Spartans,   even, — I've    my  doubts    and 
scruples  whether 
The3r've  been  totally  to  blame,  in  every  instance,  altogether. 
Char.  Not  to  blame  in  every  instance !    Villain,  vagabond,  how 
dare  ye, 
Talking  treason  to  our  faces,  to  suppose  that  we  should  spare  ye. 
Die.  Not  so  totally  to  blame ;  and  I  would  shew  that,  here  and 
there, 
The  treatment  they  received  from  us  has  not  been  absolutely  fair. 
Char.  What  a  scandal !  what  an  insult !  what  an  outrage  on  the 
state! 
Are  ye  come  to  plead  before  us  as  the  Spartans'  advocate  ? 

Die.  I'm  prepared  to  plead  the  cause,  and  bring  my  neck  here 
for  a  pledge, 
Placed  upon  the  chopping  block,  ready  to  meet  the  axe's  edge. 
C?iar.  Don't  be  standing  shilly  shally,  comrades,  let  the  traitor 
die. 
Pummel  him  with  stones  to  pieces,  pound  and  maul  him  utterly, 
Mash  the  villain  to  a  jelly,  like  a  vat  of  purple  dye. 
Die.  I'm  astonish'd  at  your  temper.      Won't  you  give  me  leave 
to  say 
Something  in  my  own  defence,  my  good  Achamians  ?    Hear  me, 
pray ! 
Char.  We're  determined  not  to  hear  ye. 
Die.  That  will  be  severe  indeed. 

Char.  We're  determined. 

Die.  Good  Achamians,  give  me  time  and  hear  me  plead. 

Char.  Death  awaits  you,  death  this  instant 
Die.  Then  the  quick  resolve  is  taken. 

Know  that  I've  secured  a  hostage  destined  to  redeem  my  bacon.*  •  ^he  extra- 
He,  your  homebred  kindly  kinsman,  he  with  me  shall  live  or  perish.  i25S^iSch 
Char.  What's  the  matter  ?    Is  there  any  child  or  infant  that  you  |iJISr3i^"~ 
<*erish,  --p*^. 

Missing  here  amongst  you,  neighbours,  whom  he  keeps  confined  ^SjSS^' 

in  durance? 
What  can  else  inspire  the  man  with  such  a  confident  assurance  ? 
Die.  Strike,  destroy  me  then,  while  I  shall  act  in  turn  the  assas- 
sin's part, 
If  the  native  love  of  charcoal  moves  not  your  obdurate  heart 

[Dieaapolis  discovers  a  hamper  of  charcotUy  and  stands  over  it  in 
a  meneuing  theatrical  attitude^  with  a  su*ord  drawn!\ 
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*Abuileaque 
of  some  scene 
in  a  contem- 
porary tra- 
gedy m  which 
tne  actors 
were 

"brought  to 
a  dead  lock." 
—It  should 
seem  as  if,  in 
the  original 
here  parodied, 
the  assailants 
had  been 
kept  at  bay 
by  the  coun- 
ter-menace of 
destrojrinff 
some  royal 
in£uit  in  a 
cradle,  which 
sunestedthe 
substitute  of 
a  hamper  of 
charcoal.    In 
one  of  the 
exvKdngtra- 
ffedies  of 
Euripides 
there  is  an 
instance  of  a 
deadlock 
quite  as  de- 
cided as  the 
one  which 
seems  to  be 
parodied 
here. 


tPluodyof 
theihetorical 
•tyleof 
Euripides. 


Chor.  O  forbear  !  see  there ! 
See  the  poor  natural  Achamian  hamper  of  our  own, 
Ready  to  be  overthrown. 
Spare  it,  I  beseech  thee,  spare.* 

Die,  I'll  not  hear;  the  word  is  past     Poor  thing,  this  instant  is 
its  last 

C?ior,  Spare  it  as  our  only  joy. 
Our  solace  and  employ. 
The  staflf  of  our  declining  years. 

Die,  You,  when  I  besought  a  hearing,  arm'd  your  hands  and 
shut  your  ears. 

Chor,  Yes,  but  now  we'll  permit, 
Well  dispense,  we'll  allow 
Your  defence. 
Our  beloved 
Datling  is  at  stake. 
We  submit 
Wholly  for  his  sake. 

Die,  Before  we  parley  or  compound,  cast  me  those  pebbles  to 
the  ground. 

Chor,  See  there,  all's  fair. 
But  keep  your  word,  sheathe  the  sword. 

Die,  Other  pebbles  may  be    lurking  in  the  lappets  of  your 
jerkin. 

Char,  Never  fear,  never  doubt ; 
See  them  here  shaken  out 
There's  none  behind :  only  mind. 
Keep  your  word,  sheathe  the  sword. 
And  here  I  fling  stone  and  sling, 
Sling  and  stone,  both  away. 
Both  in  one ;  both  are  gone. 

Die,  Well  now,  will  you  please  to  have  done  with  your  noise  and 
nonsense. 
And  fling  them  away  too  both.     Fine  work  you've  made, 
A  pretty  business  !    Look  there  at  yoiu*  hamper. 
What  a  taking  the  poor  creature  has  been  in, 
Voiding  its  coal  dust,  like  a  cuttle  fish. 
For  very  fright ;  nearly  destro/d  in  short. 
Merely  firom  a  want  of  temper  and  discretion 
On  the  part  of  its  own  friends.f    *Tis  passing  strange. 
That  human  nature  should  be  so  possest 
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With  a  propensity  to  pelt  and  bawl ; 
When  gentle  easy  Reason  might  decide 
All  their  debates  with  order,  peace,  and  law ; 
When  I  myself  stand  here  resigned,  and  ready 
To  plead  my  cause  before  a  chopping  block. 
To  vindicate  the  Spartans  and  myself. 
Yet,  I  forsooth,  can  feel  the  fear  of  death, 
And  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  others  do. 

Chor,  Bring  the  block  !    Bring  it  here  ! 
Rogue,  for  I  long  to  hear 
Speedily  whatever  you  can  have  to  say. 
Speak  away. 

Semichorus. 

Twas  your  own  choice,  your  own  appointed  pledge. 
Bring  forth  the  chopping  block,  and  speak  away. 

Die,  Well,  there  it  is.    See,  there's  the  chopping  block  ! 
And  little  I  myself  am  the  defendant 
Depend  upon  it,  I'll  fight  manfully. 
I'll  never  hug  myself  within  my  shield ; 
111  speak  my  mind,  moreover,  about  the  Spartans. 
And  yet  forsooth  a  secret  anxious  fear 
Appals  me ;  for  I  know  the  turn  and  temper 
Of  rustic  natures,  then  delighted  most 
When  firom  some  bold  declaimer,  right  or  wrong, 
They  hear  their  country's  praises  and  their  own ; 
Delighted,  but  deluded  all  the  while. 
Unconsciously  bamboozled  and  befool'd. 
And  well  I  know  the  minds  of  aged  men. 
And  the  malignant  pleasure  that  they  feel 
In  a  harsh  verdict  or  an  angry  vote. 
And  well  I  recollect  my  sufferings  past 

From  Cleon,  for  my  comedy  last  year  ;♦  .  The  Baby- 

And  how  he  dragg'd  me  to  the  senate  house,  lonians. 

And  trod  me  down,  and  bellow'd  over  me, 
And  lick'd  me  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue ; 
And  maul'd  me,  till  I  scarce  escaped  alive, 
All  batter'd  and  bespattefd  and  befoul'd. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  first  to  clothe  myself 
In  a  pathetical  and  heart-rending  dress. 

Char,  It's  no  use  !  mere  excuse  ! 
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•Alyrioa 
ftnd  tragic 
poet  puticu- 
larlv  studious 
of  the  terrific. 

t  This  play  is 
lost,  but  Sisy- 
phus had 
oeen  repre- 
sented mold 
poeticle- 
gendsasso 
artful  a  per- 
son, that  he 
had  jper- 
suadfed  ^ 
Proserpine 
to  consent  to 
his  release 
from  the  in- 
fernal r»- 
gions. 


I  A  piark  of 
rusticity. 
DicaDopoIis^ 
mentions  his 
demus  in  ad- 
dition to  his 
name. 


Mere  pretence ! 
Take  what  you  will  for  your  defence, 
Any  thing  you  think  of  use, 
Even  the  invisible  huge  hobgoblin  helmet 
Of  the  learned  Hieronymus,*  if  you  chuse. 
I  care  not,  I ; 
You  may  try 
The  tricks  and  turns  of  Sisyphus  in  the  play  ;t 
We  grant  free  leave  for  all,  but  no  delay. 

Die.  Well,  I  must  try  then  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 
And  trudge  away  to  find  Euripides. 
Holloa  I 

Servant,  Who's  there  ? 

Die,  Euripides  within  ? 

Serv,  Within,  yet  not  within.     You  comprehend  me  ? 

Die,  Within  and  not  within  !  why,  what  do  ye  mean  ? 

Serv.  I  speak  correctly,  old  Sire  !  his  outward  man 
Is  in  the  garret  writing  tragedy ; 
While  his  essential  being  is  abroad. 
Pursuing  whimsies  in  the  world  of  fancy. 

Die.  O  happy  Euripides,  with  such  a  servant ; 
So  clever  and  accomplished  ! — call  him  out. 

Serv.  It's  quite  impossible. 

Die.  But  it  must  be  done. 

Positively  and  absolutely  I  must  see  him ; 
Or  I  must  stand  here,  rapping  at  the  door. 
Euripides  I  Euripides  !  come  down. 
If  ever  you  came  down  in  all  your  life  ! 
Tis  I,  'tis  Dicaeopolis  from  ChoUidae.f 

Eur.  I'm  not  at  leisure  to  come  down. 

Die.  Perhaps — 

But  here's  the  scene-shifter  can  wheel  you  round. 

Eur.  It  cannot  be. 

Die.  But  however,  notwithstanding. 

Eur.  Well,  there  then  I'm  wheel'd  round  3  for  I  had  not  time 
For  coming  down. 

Die.  Euripides,  I  say  ! 

Eur.  What  say  ye  ? 

Die.  Euripides  !  Euripides  ! 

Good  lawk,  you're  there  !  upstairs  !  you  write  upstairs, 
Instead  of  the  ground  floor  ?  always  upstairs. 
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Well  now,  that's  odd !    But,  dear  Euripides, 

If  you  had  but  a  suit  of  lags  that  you  could  lend  me. 

You're  he  that  brings  out  cripples  in  your  tragedies  \ 

A'nt ye?    You're  the  new  Poet,  he  that  writes 

Those  characters  of  beggars  and  blind  people. 

Well,  dear  Euripides,  if  you  could  but  lend  me 

A  suit  of  tatters  from  a  cast-off  tragedy. 

For  mercy's  sake,  for  I'm  obliged  to  make 

A  speech  in  my  own  defence  before  the  chorus, 

A  long  pathetic  speech  this  very  day ; 

And  if  it  fails,  the  doom  of  death  betides  me. 

Eur.  Say,  what  do  ye  seek  ?  is  it  the  woeful  garb 
In  which  the  wretched  aged  CBneus  acted  ? 

Dk,  No,  'twas  a  wretcheder  man  than  CBneus,  much.* 

Eur.  Was  it  blind  Phoenix  ? 

Die,  No,  not  Phoenix,  no, 

A  fellow  a  great  deal  wretcheder  than  Phoenix. 

Eur,  I  wonder  what  he  wants ;  is  it  the  rags 
Which  Philoctetes  went  a  begging  with? 

Die,  No,  'twas  a  beggar  worse  than  Philoctetes. 
Eur,  Say,  would  you  wish  to  wear  those  loathly  weeds, 
The  habiliments  of  lame  Bellerophon. 

Die,  Twas  not  Bellerophon,  but  very  like  him. 
A  kind  of  smooth,  fine  spoken  character ; 
A  beggar  into  the  baigain  and  a  cripple. 
With  a  grand  command  of  words,  bothering  and  begging. 

Eur,  I  know  your  man ;  'tis  Telephus  the  Mysian. 

Die,  Ah,  Telephus  . — ^Yes,  Telephus  1  do,  pray. 
Give  me  the  things  he  wore. 

Eur,  Go  fetch  them  there. 

You'll  find  'em  next  to  the  tatters  of  Thyestes, 
Just  over  Ino's/  Take  them,  there,  and  welcome. 

Die,  Oh  Jupiter,  what  an  infinite  endless  mass 
Of  eternal  holes  and  patches  !    Here  it  is. 
Here's  wherewithal  to  clothe  myself  in  misery. 
Euripides,  now,  since  you've  gone  so  far. 
Do  give  me  the  other  articles  besides 
Belonging  to  these  rags,  that  suit  with  them, 
With  a  little  Mysian  bonnet  for  my  head. 
For  I  must  wear  a  b^gar's  garb  to-day. 
Yet  be  myself  in  spite  of  my  disguise ; 


*Thuaiid 
the  names 
which  follow 
refer  to  per- 
sooagesm 
those  dramas 
of  Euripides 
in  whiai  his 
object  had 
been  (what 
in  poetry,  as 
in  real  life, 
is  the  mean- 
est of  all),  to 
excite  com- 
passion. 
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That  the  audience  all  may  know  me ;  but  the  chorus, 

Poor  creatures,  must  not  have  the  least  suspicion 

Whilst  I  cajole  them  with  my  rhetoric 
Eur,  I'll  give  it  you ;  your  scheme  is  excellent. 

Deep,  subtle,  natural,  a  profound  device. 
•  In  the  Diay       Dic.  "  May  the  Heavens  reward  you ;  and  as  to  Telephus* 
buriesq^ed,     "  May  they  decide  his  destiny  as  I  wish ! " 
^^^^  Why,  bless  me,  I'm  quite  inspired  (I  think)  with  phrases. 
w£iai^3»r    I  shall  want  the  beggar's  staff,  though,  notwithstanding. 
JSd^pSSed       ^^^'  Here,  take  it,  and  depart  forth  from  the  palace. 
J^yJ^JJ^      Die,  O  my  poor  heart !  much  hardship  hast  thou  borne, 
f!J!]!ii?»!!l    And  must  abide  new  sorrows  even  now, 

imprecating  ' 

«^g>n       Driven  hence  in  want  of  various  articles. 
Subdue  thy  nature  to  necessity. 
Be  supple,  smooth,  importunate,  and  bend 
Thy  temper  to  the  level  of  thy  fortune. — 
Yet  grant  me  another  boon,  Euripides ; 
A  little  tiny  basket  let  it  be. 
One  that  has  held  a  lamp,  all  burnt  and  batter'd. 

Eur.  Why  should  you  need  it  ? 

Die,  Tis  no  need,  perhaps. 

But  strong  desire,  a  longing  eager  wish. 

Eur,  You're  troublesome.     Depart. 

Die.  Alas,  alas  ! 

t  His  mother  Yet  may  you  prosper  like  your  noble  mother.f 

was  of  very 

lowcondi.  Eur.  Depart,  I  say. 

n^  page.  Dic.  Dou't  Say  so !    Give  me  first. 

First  give  me  a  pipkin  broken  at  the  brim. 

Eur.  You're  troublesome  in  the  mansion.    Take  it,  go ! 

Dic.  Alas,  you  know  not  what  I  feel,  Euripides. 
Yet  grant  me  a  pitcher,  good  Euripides; 
A  pitcher  with  a  spunge  plugg'd  in  its  mouth. 

Eur.  Fellow,  you'll  plunder  me  a  whole  tragedy. 
Take  it,  and  go. 

Dic.  Yes;  ay  forsooth,  I'm  going. 

But  how  shall  I  contrive  ?    There's  something  more 
That  makes  or  mars  my  fortune  utterly; 
Yet  give  them,  and  bid  me  go,  my  dear  Euripides; 
A  little  bundle  of  leaves  to  line  my  basket. 

Eur,  For  mercy's  sake! .  .  But  take  them.     There  they  go! 
My  tragedies  and  all !  ruin'd  and  robb'd ! 
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Die.  No  more ;  I  mean  to  trouble  you  no  more. 
Yes,  I  retire ;  in  truth  I  feel  myself 
Importunate,  intruding  on  the  presence 
Of  chiefs  and  princes,  odious  and  unwelcome. 
But  out,  alas,  that  I  should  so  forget 
The  very  point  on  which  my  fortune  turns ; 
I  wish  I  may  be  hang'd,  my  dear  Euripides, 
If  ever  I  trouble  you  for  any  thing, 
tlxcept  one  little,  little,  little  boon, 
A  single  lettuce  from  your  mother's  stall. 

Eur,  This  stranger  taunts  us.    Close  the  palace  gate. 

Die.  O  my  poor  soul,  endure  it  and  depart, 
.\nd  take  thy  sorrowful  leave,  without  a  lettuce. 
Yet,  know'st  thou  yet  the  race  which  must  be  run, 
Pleading  the  cause  of  Sparta :  and  here  you  stand 
Even  at  the  goal ;  time  urges,  arm  yourself! 
Infuse  the  spirit  of  Euripides, 
His  quirks  and  quibbles,  in  thine  iimiost  heart ! 
Tis  well.    Now  forward,  even  to  the  place 
Wliere  thou  must  pledge  thy  life,  and  plead  the  cause 
As  may  befall  thee.     Forward,  forward  yet ; 
A  litde  more.    I'm  dreadfully  out  of  spirits. 


SeMICHORUS   II.*  •  See  above, 

p.  14,  for  the 
—^         ,  _        ,  characters  of 

Speak,  or  are  ye  dumb,  the  two 

rr<i  •  *  Scnucho- 

Thou  rogue  m  grain,  nues. 

Iron  brain ! 
Heart  of  stone  1 
Villain,  are  ye  come, 

Venturing  your  head  alone, 

Singly  to  support  a  treason  of  your  own. 

Semichorus  I. 

He's  resolved, 
Confident, 
Firm  in  his  intent, 
Ready  to  the  day. 
— Well,  my  man ! 
Since  that's  your  plan, 
Speak  away ! 
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[In  the  foUamng  Una  there  is  an  intentional  imitation  of  the 
dry  drawling  style  of  Euripides^ s  harangues,"] 

Die.  Be  not  surprized,  most  excellent  spectators, 
If  I  that  am  a  beggar,  have  presumed 
To  claim  an  audience  upon  public  matters, 
Even  in  a  comedy ;  for  comedy 
Is  conversant  in  all  the  rules  of  justice, 
And  can  distinguish  betwixt  right  and  wrong. 

The  words  I  speak  are  bold,  but  just  and  true. 
Cleon,  at  least,  cannot  accuse  me  now^ 
That  I  defame  the  dty  before  strangers. 
For  this  is  the  Lenaean  festival. 
And  here  me  meet,  all  by  ourselves  alone ; 
No  deputies  are  arrived  as  yet  with  tribute. 
No  strangers  or  allies ;  but  here  we  sit 
A  chosen  sample,  clean  as  sifted  com, 
With  our  own  denizens  as  a  kind  of  chaff. 

First,  I  detest  the  Spartans  most  extremely ; 
And  wish,  that  Neptune,  the  Taenarian  deity. 
Would  bury  them  in  their  houses  with  his  earthquakes. 
For  I've  had  losses — losses,  let  me  tell  ye, 
Like  other  people ;  vines  cut  down  and  injured. 
But,  among  friends,  (for  only  friends  are  here,) 
Why  should  we  blame  the  Spartans  for  all  this  ? 
For  people  of  ours,  some  people  of  our  own. 
Some  people  from  amongst  us  here,  I  mean ; 
But  not  the  people,  (pray  remember  that ;) 
I  never  said  the  people, — ^but  a  pack 
Of  paltry  people,  mere  pretended  citizens, 
Base  counterfeits,  went  laying  informations, 
And  making  a  confiscation  of  the  jerkins 
Imported  here  from  Megara ;  pigs  moreover, 
Pumpkins,  and  pecks  of  salt,  and  ropes  of  onions, 
Were  voted  to  be  merchandize  from  Megara, 
Denounced,  and  seized,  and  sold  upon  the  spot. 

Well,  these  might  pass,  as  petty  local  matters. 
But  now,  behold,  some  doughty  drunken  youths 
Kidnap,  and  carry  away  from  Megara, 
The  courtezan  Simaetha.     Those  of  Megara, 
In  hot  retaliation,  seize  a  brace 
Of  equal  strumpets,  hurried  force  perforce 
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ame  Aspasia's  house  of  recreation, 
iras  the  banning  of  the  war, 
Greece,  owing  to  these  three  strumpets. 
ideSy  like  an  Olympian  Jove, 
his  thunder  and  his  thimderbolts, 
3  storm  and  lighten  dreadfully, 
g  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece; 
de  decrees,  drawn  up  like  drinking  songs, 
1  it  was  enacted  and  concluded, 
I  M^arians  should  remain  excluded 
ery  place  where  commerce  was  transacted, 
their  ware— like  "  old  care" — ^in  the  ballad: 
I  decree,  by  land  and  sea,  was  valid.* 
the  Megarians,  being  all  half  starved, 
the  Spartans,  to  desire  of  us, 
"cpeal  those  laws;  the  laws  I  mentioned, 
I'd  by  the  stealing  of  those  strumpets. 
they  begg'd  and  pray'd  us  several  times; 
refused;  and  so  they  went  to  war. 

ly,  "  They  should  not"  Why,  what  should  they  have  done? 
ke  it  yoiu^  own  case;  suppose  the  Spartans 
nn'd  a  boat,  and  landed  on  your  islands, 
ien  a  pug  puppy  from  Seriphos; 
'ou  then  have  remsdn'd  at  home  inglorious? 
by  no  means;  at  the  first  report, 
lid  have  launched  at  once  three  hundred  galleys, 
d  the  city  with  the  noise  of  troops; 
ws  of  ships,  crowding  and  clamouring 
le  muster-masters  and  pay-masters; 
asuring  com  out  at  the  magazine, 
the  porch  choked  with  the  multitude; 
ures  of  Minerva,  newly  furbish'd, 
and  gilt,  parading  in  the  streets; 
neskins,  kegs,  and  firkins,  leeks  and  onions; 
rlic  cramm'd  in  pouches,  nets,  and  pokes; 
rlands,  singing  girls,  and  bloody  noses, 
nal  would  have  sounded  and  resounded 
igs  and  thwacks  of  driving  bolts  and  nails; 
iping  oars,  and  holes  to  put  the  oar  in; 
:king,  hammering,  clattering  and  boring; 
f  conmiand,  whisUes  and  pipes  and  fifes. 


•  The 
rhymes  in 
the  text  are 
intentionaL 
The  Scho- 
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"  Such  would  have  been  your  conduct    Will  you  say, 
"  That  Telephus  should  have  acted  otherwise?" 

2  Semichor.  Really!  is  it  come  to  that?  You  rogue,  how  dare  ye, 
A  beggar,  here  to  come  abusing  us. 
Slandering  us  all,  inveighing  against  informers? 

1  Semich,  By  Jove,  but  it's  all  true;  truth,  every  word; 
All  true;  not  aggravated  in  the  least 

2  Semkh,  And  if  it  is,  what  right  has  he  to  say  so? 
None  in  the  world;  and  he  shall  suffer  for  it 

1  Semich,  Hands  off  there!  what  are  ye  after?  Leave  him  go! 
1*11  grapple  ye  else,  and  heave  ye  neck  and  crop. 

2  Semich,  LamachusI  lamachus! 

Lamachus  arise ! 
Let  the  gaze, 
Of  thine  eyes. 
In  a  blaze. 

Daunt  and  amaze 
Thine  enemies. 
Bring  along 

All  the  throng. 
Hardy  comrades,  bold  and  strong, 
For  assault  or  standing  fight; 
Hasten  and  assist  the  right 
Lamachus,  Whence  came  that  noise  of  battle  on  mine  ears? 
Where  am  I  summoned?  whither  must  I  rush? 
To  the  rescue  or  assault?  what  angry  shout 
Rouses  the  slumbering  Gorgon  on  my  shield? 
Die.  O  Lamachus,  with  your  glorious  crests  and  conquests ! 
2  Semich.  O  Lamachus!  if  there  an't  this  fellow  here 
Abusing  us  and  all  the  state  this  long  while ! 
Lam.  How  dare  ye,  sirrah,  a  beggar  to  talk  thus? 
Die.  O  mighty  Lamachus,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
If,  being  a  beggar,  I  prated  and  spoke  amiss. 
Lam.  What  were  your  words?  repeat  them,  can't  ye? 
Die.  I  can't 

I  can't  remember;  I'm  so  terrified.] 
The  terror  of  that  crest  quite  tum'd  me  dizzy; 
Do  take  the  hobgoblin  away  fi"om  me,  I  beseech  you. 
Lam.  There  then. 

Die.  Now  turn  it  upside  down. 

Lam.  See  there. 
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Here,  this  plume. 


Die,  Now  give  me  one  of  the  feathers. 

Lam. 
Take  it 

Die,        Now  dasp  yotir  hands  across  my  forehead, 
For  I  feel  that  I  shall  strain  in  vomiting. 
Those  crests  turned  me  so  sick! 

Lam.  What  are  you  doing? 

You  varlet,  woidd  you  use  my  plume  for  a  vomit? 

Die,  A  plume,  do  you  call  it?    What  does  it  belong  to? 

Lam.  To  a  bird — 

Die,  To  a  cock  lorrel,  does  it  not? 

Ijim,  Ah,  you  shall  die.    \A  sei^fle^  in  whieh  Lamachus  is  foiled. 

Die,  No,  Lamachus,  not  so  fast 

That's  rather  a  point  above  you,  stout  as  you  axe. 

I^im,  Is  this  the  sort  of  language  for  a  beggar 
To  use  to  a  commander  such  as  me? 

IHe,  A  beggar  am  I  ? 

Lam,  Why,  what  else  are  you  ? 

Die,  1 11  tell  ye !  an  honest  man ;  that's  what  I  am. 
A  citizen  that  has  served  his  time  in  the  army, 
As  a  footsoldier,  fairly;  not  like  you. 
Pilfering,  and  drawing  pay,  with  a  pack  of  foreigners. 

Lam,  They  voted  me  a  command. 

Die.  Who  voted  it  ? 

A  parcel  of  cuckoos !    Well,  IVe  made  my  peace. 
In  short,  I  could  not  abide  the  thing,  not  I ; 
To  see  grey-headed  men  serve  in  the  ranks. 
And  lads  like  you  dispatch'd  upon  commissions ; 
Some  skulking  away  to  Thrace,  with  their  three  drachmas ; 
Tisamenus's,  Chares's,  and  Geres's, 
Cheats,  coxcombs,  vagabonds,  and  Phaenippus's, 
And  Theodorus's  sent  off  to  Gela,* 
And  Catana,  and  Camarina,  and  the  Catamountains. 

Lam,  It  past  by  a  vote. 

Die,  But  what's  the  reason,  pray, 

For  you  to  be  sent  out  with  salaries  always, 
And  none  of  these  good  people  ?    You,  Marilades,t 
Have  you  been  ever  sent  on  an  embassy  ? 
You're  old  enough.     He  shakes  his  head.     Not  he  ! 
Yet  he's  a  hardworking  steady  sober  man. 
And  you,  Euphorides,  Prinides,t  and  the  rest, 


*  The  Scho- 
liast men- 
tions all 
these  peraoni 
as  disreput- 
able intri- 
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Have  you  ever  been  out  into  Chaonia, 
Or  up  to  Ecbatana  ? — ^no,  not  one  of  ye. 
But  Megacles,  and  Lamachus,  and  suchlike, 
•  Monthly     That,  with  their  debts  and  payments  long  since  due,^ 
SS?SJl.***    Have  heard  their  friends  insisting  and  repeating, 

"  Get  off,"  "  Keep  out  of  the  way ;"  like  the  huswife's  warning, 
That  empties  a  nuisance  into  the  street  at  night 

Lam,  And  must  we  bear  all  this, — ^in  the  name  of  democracy  ? 

Die,  Yes,  just  as  long  as  Lamachus  draws  his  salary. 

Lam,  No  matter !  Henceforth  I  devote  myself 
Against  the  Peloponnesians,  whilst  I  live. 
To  assault  and  harass  them  by  land  and  sea. 

I}ic,  And  I  proclaim  for  all  the  Peloponnesians 
And  Thebans  and  M^arians,  a  free  market ; 
Where  they  may  trade  with  me,  but  not  with  Lamachus. 

The  ParahasiSy  in  which  the  Chorus  was  brought  forward  to  speak 
in  praise  or  defence  of  the  author^  was  a  portion  of  the  primitive  saty- 
rical  undramatie  comedy.  In  the  times  of  the  antient  or  (as  we  should 
coil  it,  from  the  name  of  the  only  author  whose  remains  have  reached 
us)  the  Aristophanic  comedy,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  nearly 
superfluous  ;  and  is  seldom  introduced  without  some  alleged  motive,  as 
in  the  instance  before  us;  sometimes  a  burlesque  one,  as  in  the  Peace, 

The  present,  which  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  the  first  in  which  he  had  introduced  a  Parabctsis, 
Since  his  alleged,  and  probably  his  real,  motive  was  the  circumstcmce 
to  which  he  had  cUready  alluded  when  speaking  in  the  cLssumed  cha- 
racter of  Dicceopolis,  he  had  reverted  to  his 

*  *  sufferings  past 
**  From  CUonfor  my  comedy  lastyear,'^^      p.  21. 

This  comedy  (the  Babylonians)  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
it  from  the  few  fragments  that  remain,  to  have  been  intended,  in  the 
first  place,  as  an  exposure  of  existing  malpractices  and  abuses,  and, 
secondly,  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  extravagant  schemes  of 
Athenian  ambition;  assuming  them  to  be  realized,  and  exhibiting  the 
^  result. 

The  progressive  c^grandizement  of  Athens  had  been  marked,  from 
the  beginning,  by  the  extortion  and  oppression  practised  (with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions)  by  her  military  commanders;  Themistocles  him- 
self having  set  the  first  example.    In  process  of  time,  as  the  inferior 
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alUed  states  becanu  gradually  subject  to  the  mare  immediate  dominum 
of  Athens,  they  became  exposed  to  the  additional  pest  of  professional  in- 
formers and  venal  demagogues,  subsisting  or  enriching  themselves  by 
extortion  and  bribery.  This  state  of  things,  odious  and  offensive  to 
the  whole  Grecian  race,  disgraceful  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  profitable 
only  to  the  most  worthless  and  unprincipled  among  them,  was  the  final 
unsatisfactory  result  of  their  vast  efforts  and  indefatigable  activity 
during  two  generations,  the  consummation  of  the  ambitious  projects  of 
the  most  able  statesmen  of  a  former  agt.  Meanwhile,  at  thi  time  when 
this  play  (the  Babylonians)  was  produced,  the  same  scandals  and 
abuses  continued  to  be  perpetrated  in  the  subject  states,  under  the  cover 
of  the  Athenian  supremacy;  while  the  avidity  for  further  conquest  and 
dominion  still  remained  predominant  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian 
people. 

The  Poet  then,  in  the  fervour  of  youtlful  patriotism,  and  the  pride 
of  conscious  genius ;  not  cu  he  was  soon  afterwards  tempted  to  become 
and  to  constitute  himself,  a  professional  play-wright,  the  poetical  serf 
of  the  community^  but  with  the  option  of  active  life  still  open  before  •  ThcM  in- 
him,  comparatively  therefore  independent  of  his  audience^  and  confident  du^^/Se- 
in  his  own  wit  and  courage  as  a  defence  against  the  resentment  of  the  ^^SJSS!^ 
most  powerful  opponents;  had  ventured  cm  appeal  to  the  Athenian  j^h^ 
people  agcunst  their  whole  system  of  imperial  policy  both  internal  and 
external,  against  the  grievances  which  they  authorised  or  overlooked, 
and  against  their  insatiable  avidity  for  empire,  tending,  if  attainable, 
in  its  unavoidable  results,  to  the  wider  extension  and  aggravation  of  a 
system  of  abuses  disgraceful  to  the  name  and  character  of  the  Athenian 
people. 

With  this  view,  therefore,  taking  for  his  canvas  an  imaginary  em- 
pire, extending  to  the  furthest  limits  to  which  the  wildest  ambition  of 
his  countrymen  would  have  aspired,  he  had  transferred  to  its  remote 
localities  the  practices  of  the  most  notorious  Athenian  characters,  and 
the  most  flagrant  instances  of  existing  oppression  and  corruption.  The 
demagogues  and  informers  of  Athens  (under  this  supposed  unlimited 
extension  of  Athenian  supremacy)  were  represented  as  transacting  busi-* 
ness  on  a  larger  scale,  and  extending  to  the  richest  and  most  distant 
regions  of  the  East  thepractices  which  had  hitherto  been  limited  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Poet  however  must  have  been  aware,  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
task  of  extreme  difficulty  and  hazard;  one  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
other  theatrical  attempt,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  at  the  first  outset,  to 
secure  the  sympathy  of  his  audience;  or,  mere  properly  speaking,  to 
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i  exdte  an  anHpathy  against  the  objects  of  his  attack^  similar  to  thai  by 

which  he  himself  was  animated.  It  seems  probable^  therefore,  that  the 
order  of  subjects  in  the  comedy  must  have  been  the  same  as  that  which 
is  observable  in  the  Parabasis  which  follows,  and  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  apologetical  analysis  of  the  preceding  play.  It  had  be- 
gun then  with  the  least  criminal  perhaps,  but  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Athenians  the  most  invidious  and  irritating  topic  ofcucusation;  namely, 

'  the  occasional  instances  of  undue  advantages  obtained  for  a  subject 

state,  by  the  hired  agency  of  Athenian  statesmen  and  orators,  co-operat- 

\  ing  with  the  panegyrical  cajolery  of  its  deputies  and  envoys.    A  frag- 

ment has  been  preserved,  evidently  belonging  to  what  was  called  a  ^^long 
rhesis,"  a  narrative  speech,  in  which  a  character  of  this  kind  is  making 
a  triumphctnt  report  to  his  employers;  describing  his  success  in  capti- 
vating the  attention  of  an  Athenian  auditory,  and  giving  a  ridiculous 
picture  of  the  effect  which  his  oratory  had  produced  upon  them. 

"  T%en  every  soul  of  them  sat  open$nouth^d, 
^1?^  ^&.  ^^  '^^  ^^^^^  i^^^  '^  ^  '^•"  • 

S^  drills  Pt^  the  general  plan  of  the  play  must  have  included  a  picture  of  the 

ti^e^  whole  obuscs  and  insolence,  under  which  the  subject  states  were  suffering;  an 

SSSTi  be.  exhibition  of  the  processes  of  extortion  and  intimidation  which  were 

Jon«».  practised  upon  them  ;  an  exposure  of  the  persons  most  notoriously  guilty 

< 

of  such  practices,  and  probably  also  of  some  flagrant  instances  which 
were  known  to  have  occurred,  and  which  might  have  been  represented 
on  the  stage  with  no  other  disguise  than  that  of  a  remote  fanciful  loca- 
lity assigned  to  them  in  the  new  imaginary  universal  Empire  of  the 
Athenian  Commonwealth. 

This  must  have  been  the  service,  which,  as  he  says,  had  excited  the 

grateful  feelings  of  the  subject  states,  and  their  just  admiration  of  the 

'  courage  of  the  man  "  who  had  risked  the  perilous  enterprise  of  pleading 

in  behalf  of  justice,  in  presence  of  an  Athenian  auditory.^*  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  Poet,  after  having,  with  a  just  feeling  of  pride  and 
self  estimation,  ventured  in  this  way  to  assert  his  own  merits,  imme- 
diately after,  as  if  alarmed  at  his  own  boldness  (like  Rabelais  or  the 
jesters  in  Shakespeare,  when  they  are  apprehensive  of  having  touched 
upon  too  tender  a  point),  makes  a  sudden  escape  from  the  subject,  and 
hurries  off  into  a  strain  of  transcendental  nonsense,  about  the  high  con- 
sideration with  which  his  character  and  services  to  the  country  were 
regarded  by  the  Persian  monarch,  and  how  the  Spartans  insisted  upon 
obtaining  the  island  of  yEgina,  from  no  other  motive,  than  a  wish  to 
deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  cuivantage  which  they  might  derive  from 
his  poetical  admonitions. 
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Parabasis  of  the  Chorus. 

Our  poet  has  never  as  yet 

Esteem'd  it  proper  or  fit, 

To  detain  you  with  a  long 

Encomiastic  song, 

On  his  own  superior  wit. 

But  being  abused  and  accused, 

And  attack'd  of  late, 

As  a  foe  to  the  state, 

He  makes  an  appeal  in  his  proper  defence 

To  your  voluble  humour  and  temper  and  sense. 

With  the  following  plea ; 

Namely  that  he 
Never  attempted  or  ever  meant 

To  scandalize 

In  any  wise 
Your  mighty  imperial  government. 

Moreover  he  says, 

That  in  various  ways 
He  presumes  to  have  merited  honour  and  praise. 
Exhorting  you  still  to  stick  to  your  rights. 
And  no  more  to  be  fooFd  with  rhetorical  flights ; 

Such  as  of  late  each  envoy  tries 

On  the  behalf  of  your  allies. 
That  come  to  plead  their  cause  before  ye, 
With  fulsome  phrase,  and  a  foolish  story 
Of  viold  crowns^  and  Athenian  glory; 
With  sumptuous  Athens  at  every  word ; 
Sumptuous  Athens  is  always  heard. 
Sumptuous  ever ;  a  suitable  phrase 
For  a  dish  of  meat  or  a  beast  at  graze. 
He  therefore  affirms. 
In  confident  terms. 
That  his  active  courage  and  earnest  zeal 
Have  useftilly  served  your  common  weal : 
He  has  openly  shewn 
The  style  and  tone 
Of  your  democracy  ruling  abroad. 
He  has  placed  its  practices  on  record ; 
The  tyrannical  arts,  the  knavish  tricks, 

D 
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That  poison  all  your  politics. 

Therefore  we  shall  see,  this  year, 
The  allies  with  tribute  arriving  here, 
Elager  and  anxious  all  to  behold 
Their  steady  protector,  the  bard  so  bold  : 
The  bard,  they  say,  that  has  dared  to  speak, 
To  attack  the  strong,  to  defend  the  weak. 

His  fame  in  foreign  climes  is  heard, 

And  a  singular  instance  lately  occurred. 
It  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  king, 
Sifting  and  cross-examining 
The  Spartan  envoys.     He  demanded 
Which  of  the  rival  states  commanded 
The  Grecian  seas  ?    He  ask'd  them  next, 
(Wishing  to  see  them  more  perplext,) 
Which  of  the  two  contending  powers 
Was  chiefly  abused  by  this  bard  of  ours  ? 
For  he  said,  "  Such  a  bold,  so  profound  an  adviser 
"  By  dint  of  abuse  would  render  them  wiser, 
"  More  active  and  able ;  and  briefly  that  they 
"  Must  finally  prosper  and  carry  the  day." 
Now  mark  the  Lacedaemonian  guile  ! 
Demanding  an  insignificant  isle  i 
"  iEgina,"  they  say,  "  for  a  pledge  of  peace, 
"  As  a  means  to  make  all  jealousy  cease." 
Meanwhile  their  privy  design  and  plan 
Is  solely  to  gain  this  marvellous  man, — 
Knowing  his  influence  on  your  fate, — 
By  obtaining  a  hold  on  his  estate 
Situate  in  the  isle  aforesaid. 
Therefore  there  needs  to  be  no  more  said. 
You  know  their  intention,  and  know  that  you  know  it. 
You'll  keep  to  your  island,  and  stick  to  the  poet. 
And  he  for  his  part 
Will  practise  his  art 
With  a  patriot  heart. 
With  the  honest  views 
That  he  now  pursues, 
And  fair  buflbonery  and  abuse ; 
Not  rashly  bespattering,  or  basely  beflattering, 
Not  pimping,  or  puffing,  or  acting  the  ruffian ; 
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Not  sneaking  or  fa>vning ; 

But  openly  scorning 

All  menace  and  warning. 

All  bribes  and  suborning : 

He  will  do  his  endeavour  on  your  behalf; 

He  will  teach  you  to  think,  he  will  teach  you  to  laugh. 

So  Cleon  again  and  again  may  try ; 

I  value  him  not,  nor  fear  him,  I ! 

His  rage  and  rhetoric  I  defy. 

His  impudence,  his  politics, 

His  dirty  designs,  his  rascally  tricks 

No  stain  of  abuse  on  me  shall  fix. 

Justice  and  right,  in  his  despite. 

Shall  aid  and  attend  me,  and  do  me  right : 

With  these  to  friend,  I  ne*er  will  bend. 

Nor  descend 

To  an  humble  tone, 

(Like  his  own), 

As  a  sneaking  loon, 

A  knavish,  slavish,  poor  poltroon. 

Strophe. 

Muse  of  old 

Manly  times. 
Strike  the  bold 

Hearty  rhymes, 
New  revived. 

Firm,  energetical 
Music  of  Achamse ; 

Choleric,  fiery,  quick. 
As  the  sparkle 
From  the  charcoal. 
Of  the  native  evergreen 
Knotted  oak, 

In  the  smoke 
Shows  his  active  fiery  spleen. 

Whilst  beside 

Stands  the  dish 

Full  offish 
Ready  to  be  fried : 
Every  face,  in  the  place, 
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Overjoy'd,  all  eraploy'd, 

Junketing  apace. 
Muse  then,  as  a  friend  of  ail. 
Hasten,  and  attend  the  call. 
Give  an  ear 

To  your  old, 

Lusty,  bold 
Townsmen  here. 

Epirrema. 

We,  the  veterans  of  the  city,  briefly  must  expostulate 
At  the  hard  ungrateful  usage  which  we  meet  with  from  the  state, 
Suffiering  men  of  years  and  service  at  your  bar  to  stand  indicted, 
Bullied  by  your  beardless  speakers,  worried  and  peiplcx'd  and 

frighted ; 
Aided  only  by  their  staff,  the  staff  on  which  their  steps  are  sta/d; 
Old,  and  impotent,  and  empty ;  deaf,  decrepit,  and  decayed. 
There  they  stand,  and  pore,  and  drivel,  with  a  misty  purblind  gleam, 
Scarce  discerning  the  tribunal,  in  a  kind  of  waking  dream. 
Then  the  stripling,  their  accuser,  fresh  from  training,  bold  aiKi 

quick. 
Pleads  in  person,  fencing,  sparring,  using  every  turn  and  trick; 
Grappling  with  the  feeble  culprit,  dragging  him  to  dangeroas 

ground. 
Into  pitfalls  of  dilemmas,  to  perplex  him  and  confound. 
Then  the  wretched  invalid  attempts  an  answer,  and  at  last 
After  stammering  and  mumbling,  goes  away  condenm'd  and  cast; 
Moaning  to  his  friends  and  neighbours,  "  All  the  little  storcjl  have, 
"  All  is  gone !  my  purchase  money  for  a  coffin  and  my  grave." 

Antistrophe. 

Scandalous  and  a  shame  it  is. 

Seen  or  told ; 
Scandalous  and  a  shame  to  see, 
A  warrior  old ; 
Crippled  in  the  war. 
Worried  at  the  bar ; 
Him,  the  veteran,  that  of  old 

Firmly  stood. 
With  a  fierce  and  hardy  frown, 
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In  the  field  of  Marathon ; 

Running  down 

Sweat  and  blood. 
There  and  then,  we  were  men ; 
Valorous  assailants ;  now 

Poor  and  low ; 
Open  and  exposed  to  wrong, 

From  the  young ; 
Every  knave,  every  ass, 
Every  rogue  like  Marpsyas.*  •  Not  known 

in  history, 
but  sftid  Dv 

The  Thucydides  mentioned  in  the  following  lines  is  not  the  historian  the  Scholiast 
(the  son  of  Olorus)  ;  but  a  much  older  man,  and  in  his  time  of  much  noted  by  the 
greater  personal  eminence.    In  the  scanty  historical  notices  which  have  n^  ^£c 
reached  us  respecting  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  he  is  distinguished  SS!^bioome 
from  others  of  the  same  name,  as  the  son  of  MUesius;  and  it  should  ^tS?^"* 
seem  thai  he  must  have  succeeded  to  Cimon,  as  the  lecuier  of  an  un- 
availing  opposition  to  that  system  of  innovation  in  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  which  Pericles  introduced;  and  by  which  he  secured  for  himself, 
at  the  expense  of  posterity,  a  life  annuity  of  power  and  popularity, 

A  very  characteristic  anecdote  is  alluded  to  in  the  'jth  and  Sth  lines, 
Thucydides  had  been  asked  "  which  of  the  two  (himself  or  Pericles)  was 
the  best  wrestler^  (i,  e,  the  best  debater).  To  which  he  answered:  "  / 
am  the  best  wrestler;  but  when  I  have  flung  him,  he  starts  up  again 
and  persuades  the  people  that  he  was  not  thrown  down.^ 

Antepirrema. 
Shame  and  grief  it  was  to  witness  poor  Thucydides's  fate, 
Indicted  by  Cephisodemus,t  overwhelmed  with  words  and  prate,      t  An  ontor 
I  myself  when  I  beheld  him,  an  old  statesman  of  the  city,  nther^i^ 

Dragg'd  and  held  by  Scythian  archers,^  I  was  moved  to  tears  and  pityi  S>u^  ^ 
Him  that  I  remember  once  tremendous,  terrible,  and  loud ; 
Discomfiting  the  Scythian  host,  subduing  the  revolted  crowd ; 
Undaunted,  desperate,  and  bold,  that  with  his  hasty  grasp  could  fling 
A  dozen,  in  as  many  casts,  of  the  best  wrestlers  in  the  ring. 
Three  thousand  archers  of  the  guard,  he  bawl'd  and  roared  and  bore 
them  down. 

*  These  were  purchased  slaves,  the  property  of  the  state,  employed  by  the 
magistrates  as  a  police  guard  :  see  Thesm.  v.  looi.  They  were  also  employed 
to  ipamtain  order  in  the  public  assembly,  and  to  force  disorderly  persons  to 
descend  from  the  bema.  This  part  of  their  duties  is  alluded  to  elsewhere  :  see 
Eodes.  ▼.  143*  258. 


dangerous 
accuser. 


^ 
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No  living  soul  he  feafd  or  spared,  or  friends  or  kinsmen  of  his  own. 

Since  you  then  refuse  to  suffer  aged  men  to  rest  in  peace, 
Range  your  criminals  in  classes,  let  the  present  method  cease. 
Give  up  elderly  delinquents  to  be  mumbled,  mouth'd,  and  wrung 
By  the  toothless  old  accusers ;  but  protect  them  from  the  young. 
For  the  younger  class  of  culprits  young  accusers  will  be  fair. 
Prating  prostituted  fops,  and  Clinias's  son  and  heir. 

Thus  we  may  proceed  in  order,  all  of  us,  with  all  our  might, 
Severally,  both  youths  and  elders,  to  defend  and  to  indict. 

DlCiCOPOLIS. 

Well,  there's  the  boundary  of  my  market  place, 
Mark'd  out,  for  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boeotians 
And  the  Megarians.     All  are  freely  welcome 
To  traffic  and  sell  with  me,  but  not  with  Lamachus. 

Moreover  I*ve  appointed  constables, 
With  lawful  and  sufficient  straps  and  thongs. 
To  keep  the  peace,  and  to  coerce  and  pimish 
All  spies  and  vagabonds  and  informing  people. 

Come,  now  for  the  colunm,  with  the  terms  of  peace 
Inscribed  upon  it !  I  must  fetch  it  out. 
And  fix  it  here  in  the  centre  of  my  market.  \Eoat. 

A  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1820  (not  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  writer  of  this  note)  adduces  the  tivo  scenes  im^ 
medicUely  following^  as  instances ^  amongst  others,  of  that  tendency  to 
generalization  which,  as  he  contends,  was  no  less  predominant  in  the 
mind  of  Aristophanes  than  in  that  of  Shakespeare. 

In  reference  to  this  principle  it  is  observed  of  the  following  scenes, 
that  "  the  two  country  people  who  are  introduced  as  attending  Dicceo- 
polios  market,  are  not  merely  a  Megarian  and  a  Theban  distinguished 
by  a  difference  of  dialect  and  behaviour;  they  are  the  two  extremes  of 
rustic  character — the  one  (the  Megarian)  depressed  by  indigence  into 
meanness,  is  shifting  and  selfish,  with  habits  of  coarse  fraud  and  vulgar 
jocularity.  Tlu  Theban  is  the  direct  opposite — a  primitive,  hearty^ 
frank,  unsuspicious,  easy-minded  fellow ;  he  comes  to  market  with  his 
followers,  in  a  kind  of  old  fashioned  rustic  triumph,  with  his  bag-pipers 
attending  him :  Diaeopolis  (the  Athenian,  the  medium  between  the  two 
extremes  before  described)  immediately  exhibits  his  superior  refinement, 
by  suppressing  their  minstrelsy;  and  the  honest  Theban,  instead  of  being 
offended,  joins  in  condemning  them.    He  then  displays  his  wares^  and 
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the  Athenian^  with  a  burlesque  tragical  rani^  takes  one  of  his  best 
articles  (a  Copaic  eel)  and  delivers  it  to  his  own  attendants  to  be  con- 
t^^ed  within  doors.  The  Theban^  with  great  simplicity^  asks  how  he 
is  to  be  paid  for  it;  and  the  Athenian^  in  a  tone  of  grave  superiority^ 
but  with  some  awkwardness^  informs  him  that  he  dcUms  it  eu  a  toll 
due  to  the  market.  The  Theban  does  not  remonstrate,  but  after  some 
conversation  agrees  to  dispose  of  cUl  his  wares ,  and  to  take  other  goods 
in  return  ;  but  here  a  difficulty  arises,  for  the  same  articles  which  the 
Athenian  proposes  in  exchange,  happen  to  be  equally  cUfwtdctnt  in 
Bocotia.  The  scene  here  passes  into  burlesque,  but  it  is  a  burlesque 
expressive  of  the  character  which  is  assigned  to  the  Theban  ;  a  character 
of  primitive  simplicity,  utterly  unacquainted  with  cdl  the  pests  by  which 
existence  was  poisoned  in  the  corrupt  community  of  Athens.  A  com" 
man  sycophant  or  informer  is  proposed  as  an  article  which  the  Athe- 
nian soil  produced  in  great  abundance,  but  which  would  be  considered 
as  a  rarity  in  Bceotia.  The  Theban  agrees  to  the  exchange,  saying, 
that  if  he  could  get  such  an  animal  to  take  home,  he  thinks  he  could 
make  a  handsome  profit  by  exhibiting  himP 

The  scene  which  immediately  follows  (that  of  the  Megarian)  has 
been  slightly  modified,  without  detriment,  it  must  be  hoped,  to  the  genuine 
humour  of  the  original ;  perhaps  even  with  advantage;  since  the  atten- 
tion of  the  En^ish  reader  is  not  distracted  by  that  strange  contrast  of 
ancient  and  modern  manners,  which  strikes  the  reader  of  the  original 
with  an  impression,  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  intention  of  the 
Author,  and  destructive  of  that  general  harmony  and  breadth  of  effect, 
which  he  had  intended  to  produce,  and  which,  cu  far  as  his  cotempo- 
raries  were  concerned,  he  had  succeeded  in  producing. 

Enter  a  Megarian  with  his  two  little  girls. 

Meg.  Ah,  there's  the  Athenian  market !  Heaven  bless  it, 
I  say ;  the  welcomest  sight  to  a  Megarian. 
I've  look'd  for  it,  and  long'd  for  it,  like  a  child 
For  its  own  mother.    You,  my  daughters  dear, 
Disastrous  o&pring  of  a  dismal  sire, 
List  to  my  words ;  and  let  them  sink  impress'd 
Upon  your  empty  stomachs ;  now's  the  time 
That  you  must  seek  a  livelihood  for  yourselves. 
Therefore  resolve  at  once,  and  answer  me ; 
Vf\X!L  you  be  sold  abroad,  or  starve  at  home  ? 

Both.  Let  us  be  sold,  papa ! — Let  us  be  sold 


i 
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Mig.  I  say  so  too :  but  who  do  ye  think  will  purchase 

Such  useless  mischievous  commodities  ? 

However,  I  have  a  notion  of  my  own, 
^^«2r   ^  *™^  M^arian*  scheme : — I  mean  to  sell  ye 
y  <fa«^  ^  Disguised  as  pigs,  with  artificial  pettitoes. 
»edT,        Here,  take  them,  and  put  them  on.    Remember  now, 
loagedtoihe  Show  youTselves  off;  do  credit  to  your  breedmg, 
ffaey  dMTD-     Like  decent  pigs ;  or  else,  by  Mercun-, 
ficd  d»-      If  I*m  obliged  to  take  you  back  to  Megara, 

There  you  shall  stan'e,  far  worse  than  heretofore. 


cTtbe  Mcs*-  — This  pair  of  masks  too— fasten  *em  on  your  &ces, 
^yS^t.     And  crawl  into  the  sack  there  on  the  ground. 

Mind  ye — ^Remember — ^)'ou  must  squeak  and  whine. 

And  racket  about  like  little  roasting  pigs. 

—-And  111  call  out  for  Dicaeopolis. 

Hoh  DicaeopoliSy  Dicaeopolis! 

I  say,  would  you  please  to  buy  some  pigs  of  mine  ? 

Die.  l!\Tiat's  there?  a  M^garian? 

Meg.  (sneaJdngty).  Yes — we're  come  to  market. 

Die.  How  goes  it  with  you  ? 

M^.  We're  all  like  to  starve. 

Die.  Welly  liking  is  evei^-thing.     If  you  have  your  liking, 
That's  all  in  all :  the  likeness  is  a  good  one, 
A  pretty  likeness !  like  to  starve,  you  say. 
But  what  else  are  you  doing  ? 

M^.  WTiat  we're  doing  ? 

I  left  our  governing  people  all  contriving 
To  ruin  us  utterly  without  loss  of  time. 

Die.  It's  the  only  way:  it  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief^ 
Meddling  and  getting  into  scrapes. 

Meg.  Ay,  yes. 

Die.  Well,  what's  your  other  news ?    How's  com?  What  price? 

Meg.  Com?  it's  above  all  price;  we  worship  it 

Die.  But  salt  ?    You've  salt,  I  reckon — 

Mq^.  Salt  ?  how  should  we  ? 

Have  not  you  seized  the  salt  pans? 

Die.  No  !  nor  garlic  ? 

Have  not  ye  garlic  ? 

Meg.  What  do  ye  talk  of  garlic? 

As  if  you  had  not  wasted  and  destroyed  it, 
And  grubb'd  the  very  roots  out  of  the  ground. 
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Die,  Well,  what  have  you  got  then  ?  Tell  us  I   Can't  ye ! 

M^.  (in  the  tone  of  a  sturdy  resolute  lie).  Pigs, — 

Pigs  truly — pigs  forsooth,  for  sacrifice. 

Die.  That's  well,  let's  look  at  'em. 

Meg.  Ay,  they're  handsome  ones ; 

You  may  feel  how  heavy  they  are,  if  ye  hold  'em  up. 

Du,  Hey  day !  What's  this  ?  What's  here  ? 

Meg.  A  pig  to  be  sure. 

Die,  Do  ye  say  so ?   Where  does  it  come  from? 

Meg,  Come?  fix>m  M^^anu 

What,  an*t  it  a  pig  ? 

Die.  No  truly,  it  does  not  seem  so. 

Meg,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?    Such  an  unaccountable 
Suspicious  fellow !  it  is  not  a  pig,  he  says  1 
But  111  be  judged ;  I'll  bet  ye  a  bushel  of  salt, 
It's  what  we  call  a  natural  proper  jHg. 

Die.  Perhaps  it  may,  but  it's  a  human  pig. 

Meg,  Human !  I'm  human ;  and  they're  mine,  that's  all. 
Whose  should  they  be,  do  ye  think?  so  far  thejr're  human. 
But  come,  will  you  hear  'em  squeak? 

Die.  Ay,  yes,  by  Jove, 

With  all  my  heart 

Meg.  Come  now,  pig  I  now's  the  time: 

Remember  what  I  told  ye — squeak  directly ! 
Squeak,  can't  ye?    Curse  ye,  what's  the  matter  with  ye ? 
Squeak  when  I  bid  you,  I  say ;  by  Mercury 
111  cany  you  back  to  Megara  if  you  don't 

Daught.  Wee  wde. 

Meg.  Do  ye  hear  the  pig? 

Die.  The  pig,  do  ye  call  it? 

It  will  be  a  different  creature  before  long. 

Meg,  It  will  take  after  the  mother,  like  enough. 

Die.  Ay,  but  this  pig  won't  do  for  sacrifice. 

Meg.  Why  not?  why  won't  it  do  for  sacrifice? 

Die.  Imperfect !  here's  no  tail  1 

M^.  Poh,  never  mind ; 

It  will  have  a  tail  in  time,  like  aU  the  rest 
But  feel  this  other,  just  the  fellow  to  it ; 
With  a  little  further  keeping,  it  would  serve 
For  a  pretty  dainty  sacrifice  to  Venus. 

Die.  You  warrant  *em  wean'd?  theyll  feed  without  the  mother? 
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Meg.  Without  the  mother  or  the  father  either. 
Die.  But  what  do  they  like  to  eat  ? 

M^.  Just  what  ye  give  'em ; 

You  may  ask  *em  if  you  will. 
Die.  Pig,  pig ! 

I  Dau^.  Wee  w^e. 

Die.  Pig,  are  ye  fond  of  peas  ? 
I  Daughi.  Wee  w^e  wee  w^e. 

Die.  Are  ye  fond  of  figs  ? 

1  Daugkt.  Wee  w^e  wee  w&  wee  wfe. 
Die.    You  little  one,  are  you  fond  of  figs  ? 

2  Dau^.  Wee  wfe. 

Die.  What  a  squeak  was  there !  they're  ravenous  for  the  figs ; 
Go  somebody,  fetch  out  a  parcel  of  figs 
For  the  little  pigs  1    Heh,  what,  they'll  eat,  I  warrant 
Lawk  there,  look  at  'em  racketing  and  bustling ! 
How  they  do  munch  and  crunch  1  in  the  name  of  heaven. 
Why,  sure  they  can't  have  eaten  'em  already ! 

Meg.  (sneakingty).   Not  all,  there's  this  one  here,  I  took  myself. 

Die.  Well,  faith,  they're  clever  comical  animals. 
What  shall  I  give  you  for  'em  ?    What  do  ye  ask  ? 

M^.  I  must  have  a  gross  of  onions  for  this  here ; 
And  the  other  you  may  take  for  a  peck  of  salt 

Die.  Ill  keep  'em ;  wait  a  moment.  \Exit. 

Mtg.  Heaven  be  praised ! 

O  blessed  Mercury,  if  I  could  but  manage 
To  make  such  another  bargain  for  my  wife, 
I'd  do  it  to-morrow,  or  my  mother  either. 

Enter  Informer. 

Inf.  Fellow,  from  whence? 

Mq^.  From  M^ara  with  my  pigs. 

Inf.  Then  I  denoimce  your  pigs,  and  you  yourself. 
As  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

Mig.  There  it  is  ! 

•  See  p.  96^  The  beginning*  of  all  our  troubles  over  again. 

Inf.  Ill  teach  you  to  come  Megarizing  here : 
Let  go  of  the  sack  there. 

M^,  Dicaeopolis ! 

Hoh  Dicaopolis !  there's  a  fellow  here 
Denouncing  me. 
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Die,  Deiloimcing  is  he?    Constables^ 

Why  don't  you  keep  the  market  clear  of  sycophants  ? 
You  fellow,  I  must  inform  ye,  your  informing 
Is  wholly  ill^;al  and  informal  here. 

Inf.  What,  giving  information  against  the  enemy ; 
Is  that  prohibited  ? 

Die.  At  your  peril !    Carry 

Your  information  to  some  other  market 

Meg,  What  a  plague  it  is  at  Athens,  this  informing ! 

Die.  O  never  fear,  M^arian ;  take  it  there. 
The  payment  for  your  pigs,  the  salt  and  onions : 
And  fare  you  well. 

Mtg,  That's  not  the  fisishion  amongst  us. 

We've  not  been  used  to  faring  well. 

Die.  No  matter. 

If  it's  offensive,  111  revoke  the  wish ; 
And  imprecate  it  on  myself  instead.  \Exit. 

Meg.  There  now,  my  little  pigs,  you  must  contrive 
To  munch  3rour  bread  with  salt,  if  you  can  get  it  \ExU. 

The  foihwing  song  consists  merely  of  a  satirieal  enumeroHon  and 
description  of  persons^  now^for  the  most  party  entirely  forgotten.  An 
attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  give  some  interest  to  it  (an  interest 
of  curiosity  at  least)  by  a  close  imitation  of  the  metre  of  the  original. 
The  Cratinus  here  mentioned  is  not  the  celebrated  comic  author^  but 
a  contemporary  lyrical  poet,  of  whom  nothing,  I  believe,  is  known. 
The  name  of  Hyperbolus  is  upon  record,  as  that  of  a  turbulent 
public  speaker  and  accuser.  Cleonymus  is  noted  in  this  and  other 
comedies  (see  p.  9,  v.  112J,  as  a  great  overgroztm  coward,  and  a 
voracious  intrusive  guest. 

Chorus. 

Our  friend's  af&drs  improve  apace ;  his  lucky  speculation 
Is  raising  him  to  wealth  and  place,  to  name  and  reputation. 

With  a  revenue  neat  and  clear, 

Arising  without  risque  or  fear, 

No  sycophant  will  venture  here 
To  spoil  his  occupation. 
Not  Ctesias,  the  dirty  spy,  that  lately  terrified  him ; 
Nor  Prepis,  with  his  infamy,  will  jostle  side  be-side  him. 

Clothed  in  a  neat  and  airy  dress. 

Hell  move  at  ease  among  the  press. 
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Witfaoat  a  fear  of  nasdncss. 
Or  danger  to  betide  him. 
H  jperbcdus  will  never  dare  to  indict  him,  or  arrest  hmi. 
QeonTmas  will  not  be  there  to  bother  and  molest  him. 
Nor  he,  die  bard  oflitde  price, 
Cratiniis.  with  the  cnrls  so  nice, 
Cratiniis  in  the  new  device 
In  which  the  barber  drest  him. 
Nor  he,  the  pahzy  sancy  rogae,  the  poor  and  midesernng 
LjsistntQS.  diat  heads  die  vogne.  in  impndcnre  miswenring. 
Taont  and  o5ence  in  all  he  sajs ; 
Rcin'd  in  all  kinds  of  wavs : 
In  cverv  mocdi  of  thirtv  davs, 
Nine  and  twentv  starving. 

«  Th£Bax  mritt  izs  *s£!iBr,infT,  mff  fapnwy  kmMfkmi;  ffikmtd 


Tht^.  Good  trodL  Fm  r^ht  <damm  shcwkW-giird ;  mj  lads» 
Set  down  vocr  bcaclesw     Yoc  take  care  o'  the  herbs. 

m 

Gendv,  be  sore  doc\  brrug  *esa :  and  cow.  too  cu 


■Pu:  needs  wocid  5:Cow  zs  iH  fee  wrr  sam  Tliebes ; 
Slow  wiad  T  tbe  tx£I  cf  jtx^^  bix-ccres^  pci'away. 

/>ii.i  Get  oa: :  w*iii  w^cd  he  ^raisht  "cm  here,  I  voider? 
A  p\izo^  cf  bccaets  ^r.TTTTg  iS:ct  ib?  5«r ! 
Yoa  hamKe^bcsa^Z<  Accies — «t  art !  zee  oct ! 

7W.  As  loirs  ^^  b^  ^  ^air  5^we2L  dcoe, 
KeckL  4=ji  I  ^iizlyoc: — cgrrng:  ccs  of  Tbrfxs. 
"nw  View  rae  jLway  fee  Nictssccx  of  iZ  feesc  berbsw 
\\>i  ve  sarcsc  *«•  rai:.    So  ::jrw  wcclc  vcc  riesse  to  binr, 
Whv:  ":^es  wr  ^<sc  of  aZ  sit  c*;x5er  ber? : 
AI  kros.  ixr-^veed  dEn»  aoi  ieasier  d  wwL 


Iza 


i2ttr.  i^nsTTtinw:^  as  x  b(X?r 


>lifi&  tr»^cL  wxi*  It:  lLar«.  5w«t  mcSnramL 
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Why,  you're  come  here  amongst  us, 
rth-wind  in  winter,  with  your  wild  fowl, 
loreover,  IVe  brought  geese,  and  hares  moreover, 
rom  the  lake  Copais,  which  is  more, 
thou  bestower  of  the  best  spichcocks 
yet  were  given  to  mortal  man, 
\  to  salute  those  charming  eels. 
addressing  the  ed^  and  ddivering  it  to  Dicaopoiis,) 
come  forth,  and  greet  the  courteous  stranger, 
of  fifty  damsels  of  the  lake ! 
long  regretted  and  recover'd  late, 
thrice  welcome  to  the  comic  quire ; 

to  me,  to  Morychus,^  and  all.  \>ti^^T 

res  prepare  the  chafing  dish  and  stove.)  •  splendid 


■upper 

behold  her  here,  the  best  of  eels,  «[^^  by  the 

chorcffxu  to 

iest  and  the  best,  at  length  returned  ^^  wnoie 

comic  quire ; 

rears  of  absence.    I  myself  author*,  ao- 

sh  you  with  charcoal  for  her  sake.  ti*^'^' 

with  respect,  and  wait  upon  was  a  noited 

nee  there  within,  with  due  conveyance.  nwcui*. 

\T7i€  eei  is  here  carried  off  by  Dicceqpoli^s  servants. 
,  ye  gods !  so  to  possess  thee  still, 
life  lasts,  and  at  my  latest  hour, 
n  and  sweet  as  now,  with  .  .  .  savory  sauce.* 
Jut  how  am  I  to  be  paid  for  it  ?    Won't  you  tell  me  ? 
Tiy,  with  respect  to  the  eel,  in  the  present  instance, 
» take  it  as  a  perquisite, 
of  toll  to  the  market ;  you  imderstand  me. 
ler  things  of  course  are  meant  for  sale. 
fes  sure.    I  sell  'em  all. 

Well,  what  do  you  ask  ? 
you  take  conunodities  in  exchange  ? 
Vy ;  think  of  something  of  your  country  produce, 
:ntiful  down  here,  and  scarce  up  there, 
ell,  you  shall  take  our  pilchards  or  our  pottery, 
^chards  and  pottery ! — Naugh,  we've  plenty  of  they, 
of  something,  as  I  said  before, 
ntiful  down  here,  and  scarce  up  there. 


Sec  Note  in  "  Review  of  MitchelPs  Aristophanes." 
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Die,  (after  a  mommfs  refledian), 
I  have  it !    A  true-bred  sycophant  and  informer. — 
111  give  you  one,  tied  neatly  and  corded  up. 
Like  an  oil-jar. 

Theb.  Ay ;  that* s  fair ;  by  the  holy  twins ! 

He'd  bring  in  money,  I  warrant,  money  enough. 
Amongst  our  folks  at  home,  with  showing  him, 
Like  a  mischitf-fiill  kind  of  a  foreign  ape. 

Du.  Well,  there's  Nicarchus  moving  down  this  way. 
Laying  his  informations.    There  he  comes. 

Theb.  (amtemplating  him  with  the  eye  of  a  purehaser), 
'A  seems  but  a  small  one  to  look  at 

Die.  Ay,  but  I  promise  ye. 

He's  full  of  tricks  and  rogueiy,  eveiy  inch  of  him. 

Enter  Nicarchus. 

Nic,  {in  the  pert  peremptory  tone  of  his  profession  as  an  inforu 
Wliose  goods  are  these  ?  these  articles  ? 

Theb.  Mine  sure ; 

We  be  come  here  from  Thebes. 

Nic,  Then  I  denounce  them 

As  enemies'  property. 

Theb,  {wiih  an  immediate  otUery,)  Wliy,iRdiat  harm  have  they  d 
The  birds  and  creatures? — Wliy  do  you  quarrel  with  'em  ? 

J\  It*.  And  ni  denounce  you  toa 

TM.  What  me?    \lliatfor? 

«>^*.  To  satisfy  the  b>-standers.  Fll  explain. — 
YouVe  brought  in  wicks  of  lamps  from  an  enemy's  country. 

Die.  (irvniiolh)^     And  sa  you  bring  *cm  to  l^hff 

<AVk\  I  bring  to 

A  plot ! — a  plot  to  bum  the  arsenal ! 

Die.  (irvnica^T)  With  the  wick  of  a  lamp? 

-^*»'^  UndooUedly. 

Dk\  In  what  i 

.AV.  (with  grmt  ^ywitr)  A  Bceodin  might  be  capable  of  fizi 
On  die  back  of  a  cockroach*  who  might  float  with  it 
Into  die  arsenal  widt  a  novth-east  w^ ; 
And  if  once  the  fire  caught  bold  of  a  sickle  vessci 
The  whole  wouW  be  in  a  bUie. 

/Vv  V^«»»«r  i^efhimX.    Yoa  do^ :  joa  ^-iliain ! 
Would  A  oxkioadi  bcin  die  ships  and  the  arsenal? 
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Nic.  Bear  witness  all  of  ye. 

Die.  There,  stx)p  his  mouth ; 

And  bring  me  a  band  of  straw  to  bind  him  up ; 
And  send  him  safely  away,  for  fear  of  damage, 
Gently  and  steadily,  like  a  potter's  jar. 

Thi  metre  ofthefoilowingsong  is  given  as  a  tolerably  near  approach 
to  that  of  the  original;  infady  the  nearest  which  has  been  found  con- 
sistent with  the  necessity  of  rhyme, 

Chor,  To  preserve  him  safe  and  sound, 
You  must  have  him  fairly  bound, 
With  a  cordage  nicely  wound, 
Up  and  down,  and  round  and  round ; 
Securely  pack'd. 
Die,  I  shall  have  a  special  care. 
For  he's  a  piece  of  paltry  ware ; 
And  as  you  strike  him,  here — or  there, — (striking  htm) 
The  noises  he  returns  declare— (M^  informer  screaming 
He's  partly  crack'A* 
Ch&r,  How  then  is  he  fit  for  use  ? 
Die,  As  a  store-jar  of  abuse. 
Plots  and  lies  he  cooks  and  brews. 
Slander  and  seditious  news. 
Or  any  thing. 
Chor.  Have  you  stow'd  him  safe  enough  ? 
Die  Never  fear,  he's  hearty  stuff; 
Fit  for  usage  hard  and  rough. 
Fit  to  beat  and  fit  to  cuff. 

To  toss  and  fling. 
You  can  hang  him  up  or  down,t 
By  the  heels  or  by  the  crown. 
Thdf,  I'm  for  harvest  business  bown. 
Char,  Fare  ye  well,  my  jolly  down. 
We  wish  ye  joy. 
You've  a  purchase  tight  and  neat ; 
A  rogue,  a  sycophant  complete ; 
Fit  to  bang  about  and  beat, 
Fit  to  stand  the  cold  and  heat, 
And  all  employ. 
-0^.  I'd  a  hard  job  with  the  rascal,  tying  him  up ! 
^o^e,  my  Boeotian,  take  away  your  bargain. 


*  The  sound- 
nets  of  an 
Muthen  yts^ 
sells  ascer- 
tained by 
striking  a 
smart  blow 
upon  it,  and 
attending  to 
the  tone 
which  it 
giresout 


t  The  infor- 
mer bdmg  by 
this  time 
&irl]r  corded 
andpadced, 
is  flung  about 
and  hung  up, 
in  connrma- 
tionof  Dics»- 
opdisfswar 
ranty. 
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Thd>,  {speaking  to  one  of  his  servants), 
IsroeniaSy  stoop  your  back,  and  heave  him  up. 
There — softly  and  fairly — so— now  carry  him  off. 

Die.  He's  an  unlucky  commodity ;  notwithstanding, 
If  he  earns  you  a  profit,  you  can  have  to  say, 
What  few  can  say,  youVe  been  the  better  for  him. 
And  mended  your  af^iirs  by  the  informer. 

Enter  a  Slave. 

Slave  {in  a  loud  voice),     Hoh,  Dicxopolis  ! 

Die,  Well,  what's  the  matter? 

Why  need  ye  bawl  so  ? 

Slave,  Lamachus  sends  his  orders, 

With  a  drachma  for  a  dish  of  quails,  and  three 
For  that  Copaic  eel,  he  bid  me  give  you. 

Die,  An  eel  for  Lamachus  ?    Who  is  Lamachus  ? 

Slave.  The  fierce  and  hardy  warrior ;  he  that  wields 
The  Gorgon  shield,  and  waves  the  triple  plume. 

Die.  And  if  he'd  give  me  his  shield,  he  should  not  have  it : 
Let  him  wave  his  plumage  over  a  mess  of  saltfish. 
What's  more ;  if  he  takes  it  amiss,  and  makes  a  riot, 
1*11  speak  to  the  clerk  of  the  market,  you  may  tell  him. 
— But  as  for  me,  with  this  my  precious  basket. 
Hence  I  depart,  while  ortolans  and  quails 
Attend  my  passage  and  partake  the  gales.  [Exit, 


*The  whole 
of  the  Eng- 
lish Utuigy 
gives  only 
oat  instance 
of  five  short 
S3rllablesin 
succession, 
in  the  three 
first  lines  of 
Herodotus 
we  find  a 
succession  of 
six  and  of 
five. 

t  As  may 
be  seen  in 
w.  8,  9,  xo 
and  IX. 


Chorus. 

An  attempt  has  been  here  made  to  reproduce  in  English  th^  peculiar 
metre  of  the  original y  in  which  (after  an  irregular  beginning)  each  line 
is  made  to  consist  of  four  cretic  measures ^  of  which  it  is  requisite  thai 
the  three  first  should  be  of  the  form  already  described  in  /.  1 5  (namely , 
a  frotchet  followed  by  three  quavers).     The  difficulty  arising  from  the 
great  scarcity  of  short  syllables  in  the  English  language,^  cu  compcu^ed 
with  the  Greeks  has  led  to  some  infractions  of  this  rule^  in  the  unequal 
length  of  some  of  the  lines y  and  the  substitution  of  the  common  cretic 
measure^  in  its  usual  unresolved  form  ;;\  not  to  mention  one  or  two  in- 
defensible but  unavoidable  false  quantities y  together  with  certain  luatu^s 
and  semihiatuiSy  which  in  a  less  restricted  metre  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  avoid. 
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Epirrema. 

O  behold,  O  behold 

The  serene  happy  sage, 

The  profound  mighty  mind, 

Miracle  of  our  age, 

Calmly  wise,  prosperous  in  enterprise, 
Cool,  correct,  boundless  in  the  compass  of  his  intellect. 
Savouiy  commodities  and  articles  of  every  kind 
Pouring  in  upon  him,  and  accumulating  all  around. 
Some  to  be  reserved  apart,  ready  for  domestic  use  ; 

Some  again,  that  require 
Quickly  to  be  broil'd  or  roast,  hastily  devour'd  and  smoused. 

On  the  spot,  piping  hot. 
See  there,  as  a  sample  of  his  hospitable  elegance. 
Feathers  and  a  litter  of  his  ofifal  at  the  door  displa/d ! 
War  is  my  aversion ;  I  detest  the  very  thought  of  him. 
Never  in  my  life  will  I  receive  him  in  my  house  again ; 
Positively  never ;  he  behaved  in  such  a  beastly  way. 
There  we  were  assembled  at  a  diimer  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
Uirth  and  unanimity  prevail'd  till  he  reversed  it  all. 
Coining  in  among  us  of  a  sudden,  in  a  haughty  style. 
Civilly  we  treated  him  enough,  with  a  polite  request, 
"Please  ye  to  be  seated,  and  to  join  us  in  a  fair  carouse.** 
Vodiing  of  the  kind !  but  unaccountably  he  began  to  storm, 
brandishing  a  torch  as  if  he  meant  to  set  the  house  afire, 
waggering  and  hectoring,  abusing  and  assaulting  us. 

First  he  smash*d  the  jars,  he  spoilt  and  spilt  the  wines ; 
Next  he  burnt  the  stakes,  and  ruin'd  all  the  vines. 

Antepirrema. 
Ah  endeavour  to  develop  with  more  effect  a  pretty  fanciful  allusion 
the  original^  hcu  led  to  another  infraction  of  the  metrical  rule  above 
zribed.  It  is  to  be  hopedy  however ^  that  the  passage  in  question  (from 
1283  to  iigoj  will  not  be  found  to  exhibit  any  marked  departure 
m  the  general  character  which  belong  to  this  peculiar  form  of  the 
tk  metre.  The  picture,  the  work  ofZeuxiSy  was  an  object  well  known 
tH  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  ;for  the  sake  of  the  modem  reader,  it 
s  necessary  to  insert  a  slight  sketch  of  U, 

Wherefore  are  ye  gone  away, 
Whither  are  ye  gone  astray, 
Lovely  Peace, 


i 
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Vanishing,  eloping,  and  abandoning  unhappy  Greece  ? 
— I^ve  is  as  a  painter  ever,  doting  on  a  fair  design. 
Zeuxis  has  illustrated  a  vision  and  a  wish  of  mine. 

Cupid  is  portray*d 

Naked,  unarray'd, 

With  an  amaranthine  braid 

Waving  in  his  hand ; 

With  a  lover  and  a  maid 

Bounden  in  a  band. 

Cupid  is  uniting  both, 
Nothing  loth. 
Think  then  if  I  saw  ye  with  a  Cupid  in  a  tether,  dear. 
Binding  and  uniting  us  eternally  together  here. 
Think  of  the  delight  of  it ;  in  harmony  to  live  at  last, 
Making  it  a  principle  to  cancel  all  offences  past. 
Really  I  propose  it,  and  I  promise  ye  to  do  my  best, 
(Old  as  you  may  fancy  me,)  to  sacrifice  my  peace  and  rest; 
Working  in  my  calling  as  a  father  of  a  family. 
Labouring  and  occupied  in  articles  of  husbandry. 
You  shall  have  an  orchard,  with  the  fig  trees  in  a  border  round 
Planted  all  in  order,  and  a  vineyard  and  an  olive  ground. 
When  the  month  is  ended,  we'll  repose  firom  toil. 
With  a  bath  and  banquet,  wine  and  anointing  oil. 

Heraldy  or  Cryer. 

Hear  ye  !  good  people  1  hear  ye  !  a  festival — 
According  to  antient  custom — this  same  day — 
The  feast  of  the  pitchers — with  the  prize  for  drinkers. 
To  drink  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.     He  that  wins 
To  receive  a  wineskin ;  Ctesiphon's  own  skin.* 

Die.  O  slaves  I  ye  boys  and  women  !  Heard  ye  not 
The  summons  of  the  herald  ?  Hasten  forth, 
With  quick  despatch,  to  boil,  to  roast,  to  fry; 
Hacking  and  cutting,  plucking,  gutting,  flaying  ; 
Hashing  and  slashing,  mincing,  fricasseeing. 


^  The  notion  of  a  person's  being  flayed,  and  having  his  skin  converted  into  t 
wine  keg,  appears  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  the  Athenians, 
and  of  frequent  recurrence  in  their  low  colloquial  language.  Ctesiphon  is  only 
known  as  having  been  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  extreme  corpulence. 
The  conqueror,  therefore,  would  be  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  unusual  magnitude. 
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And  plait  the  garlands  nimbly ;  and  bring  me  here 
Those,  the  least  skewers  of  all,  to  truss  the  quails. 

W?un  Aristophanes  cannot  make  use  of  his  chorus  to  sustain  an 
efficient  part^  he  is  apt  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  incumbrance  they 
create^  by  turning  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  chorus  into  ridicule. 
Here  then^  and  at  the  dose  of  the  following  scetu  (that  between  Dicao- 
polis  and  the  countryman),  they  are  represented  as  timeserving  and 
obsequious;  in  the Lysistrata,  as  dawdling,  useless,  and  silly  (I,  ^ig  to 
49,  ed.  Bekk,);  and  in  the  Birds,  as  exciting  the  spleen  and  im- 
patience of  the  practical  active  man  of  business,  by  their  vague  spcculcUions 
and  poetical  pedantry  (/.  1313  to  36,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  Peace,  the 
absurdity  of  introducing  such  a  chorus  is  kept  outofsigM  by  the  absurd, 
unmanageable  behaviour  of  the  chorus  itself  (/.  309,  ed.  Bekk.). 

Chor.  Your  designs  and  public  ends. 
First  attracted  us  as  firiends. 
But  the  present  boil'd  and  roast 
Surprises  and  delights  us  most. 

Die.  Wait  awhile,  if  nothing  fails, 
You  shall  see  a  dish  of  quails. 

Cho.  We  depend  upon  your  care. 

Die.  Rouse  the  fire  and  mend  it  there. 

Cho.  See  with  what  a  gait  and  air. 
What  a  magisterial  look. 
Like  a  cool,  determined  cook, 

He  conducts  the  whole  affair.* 

Enter  a  Countryman  groaning  and  lamenting. 

Countr.  O  miserable !  wretched !  wretched  man ! 

Die.  Fellow,  take  care  with  those  unlucky  words. 
Apply  them  to  yourself. 

Countr.  Ah  dear  good  friend, 

So  you've  got  peace ;  a  peace  all  to  yourself ! 


'  A  dignified  and  ftuthoriutiye  demeanour  is  an  essential  requisite  to  the  per- 
fection d[  the  colinaiy  character.  The  complete  cook  (as  described  in  that  ad« 
mirable  piece  of  good-humoured  parody,  V Homme  da  Champs  d  TabU). 

**  Donne  avec  dignite  des  loix  dans  sa  cuisine, 
£t  dispose  du  sort  d'un  coq  ou  d*uu  dindon, 
Avec  I'air  d'un  sultan  qui  condamne  au  cordon: 
Son  maintien  est  altier,  et  sa  mine  figuouche." 
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And  if  ye  could  but  spare  me  a  little  drop, 
Just  only  a  little  taste,  only  five  years. 

Die,  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  ye  ? 

Countr.  I'm  ruinated, 

Quite  and  entirely,  losing  my  poor  beasts. 
My  oxen,  I  lost  'em,  both  of  'em. 

Die.  In  what  way  ? 

Cauntr,  The  Boeotians  !  the  Boeotians !  It  was  they. 
They  came  down  at  the  back  of  Phyle  there, 
And  drove  away  my  bullocks,  both  of  'em.  .  .  . 

Die,  But  you're  in  white,  I  see ;  you're  out  of  mourning. 

CaufUr,  (in  continuation,) 
.  . .  That  indeed  were  all  my  comfort  and  support : 
That  used  to  serve  for  my  manure  and  maintenance 
In  dung  and  daily  bread ; — the  poor  dear  beasts. 

Die.  And  what  is  it  you  want  ? 

Countr.  I'm  blind  well  nigh, 

With  weeping  and  grief. — Derketes  is  my  name. 
In  a  farm  here  next  to  Phyle  bom  and  bred : 
So  if  ever  you  wish  to  do  what's  friendly  by  me. 
Do  smear  my  two  poor  eyes  with  the  balsam  of  peace. 

Die.  Friend,  I'm  not  keeping  a  dispensary. 

Countr.  Do,  just  to  get  me  a  sight  of  my  poor  oxen. 

Die.  Impossible  !  you  must  go  to  the  hospital. 

Countr.  Do,  pray,  just  only  give  me  the  least  drop. 

Die.  Not  the  least  drop— not  I — go — get  ye  gone. 

Countr.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  oh  dear !  my  poor  dear  oxen !  \Exit. 

Chor,  He,  the  chief,  is  now  possessing 
Peace  as  an  exclusive  blessing, 
Which  he  will  not  part  withal. 
Die.  Mix  honey  with  the  savory  dishes  ! 
Be  careful  with  the  cuttle  fishes  ! 
Stew  me  the  kidneys  with  the  caul ! 

Chor.  Hear  him  shout  there  !  Hear  him  bawl ! 
Die.  {louder.)  Season  and  broil  him  there — ^that  eel  I 
Chor.  You  don't  consider  what  we  feel ; 
We're  famish'd  here  with  waiting ; 
While  you  choke 
Us  with  your  smoke, 

And  deafen  us  with  prating. 
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Die.  Those  cutlets,  brown  them  nicely — there— do  ye  mind. 

Enter  a  Bridesman. 

Brid.  Hoh  Dicseopolis ! 

Die.  Who's  there  ?  who's  that? 

Brid  A  bridegroom,  that  has  sent  a  dish  of  meat 
From  his  marriage  feast 

Die.  Well !  come !  that's  handsome  of  him ; 

That's  proper,  whoever  he  is  \  that's  as  it  should  be. 

Brid  In  fact,  my  friend  the  bridegroom,  he  that  sent  it. 
Objects  to  foreign  service  just  at  present ; 
He  begs  you'd  favour  him  with  the  balsam  of  peace ; 
A  trifling  quantity,  in  the  box  I've  brought. 

Die,  No,  no !  take  back  the  dish ;  I  can't  receive  it 
Dispose  it  somewhere  else ;  take  it  away. 
I  would  not  part  with  a  particle  of  my  balsam. 
For  all  the  world — not  for  a  thousand  drachmas. 
But  that  young  woman  there,  who's  she  ? 

Bridesman,  The  bridesmaid ; 

With  a  particular  message  from  the  bride ; 
Wishing  to  speak  a  word  in  private  with  you. 

Die,  Well,  what  have  ye  got  to  say?     Let's  hear  it  all ! 
Come — step  this  way — No,  nearer — ^in  a  whisper — 
Nearer,  I  say^Come,  there  now;  tell  me  about  it 

\After  listening  with  comie  attention  to  a  supposed  whisper. 
— Oh  bless  me ;  what  a  capital,  comical, 
Extraordinary  string  of  female  reasons 
For  keeping  a  young  bridegroom  safe  at  home ! 
— Well,  we'll  indulge  her,  since  she's  only  a  woman ; 
She's  not  obliged  to  serve ;  bring  out  the  balsam ! 
Come,  Where's  your  little  vial  ? — but  I  say — 
Do  you  know  the  manner  of  it  ? — No,  not  you. 
How  should  you,  a  girl  like  you  !  What  I  I  must  tell  you  ? 
Yes — and  you'll  tell  the  bride ;  she  must  observe ; 
When  a  ballot  is  on  foot  for  foreign  service ; 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  he's  fast  asleep, 
Then  she  must  be  particularly  careful. 
Without  disturbing  him,  to  anoint  him.     There ! 

[  Giving  her  baek  the  vial.    Exit  Bridesmaid. 
Now  take  the  balsam  back,  and  bring  me  a  funnel 
To  rack  my  wine  off.     I  must  mix  my  wine. 
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CA^.  See  yet  another !  posting  here,  it  seems, 
With  awful  tidings,  anxious  and  aghast. 

Af^s,  Ho  Lamachus,  I  say  !  Lamachus,  hoh ! 
Here's  terror  and  tribulation,  wars  and  woe ! 

[Zafmuhus  appears^  probably  with  some  appendag^y  to  mark 
the  interest  which  he  had  been  taking  in  the  culinary  opera- 
tions supposed  to  be  going  on  behind  the  stagel\ 

Lam,  What  hasty  summons  shakes  the  castle  gates  ? 

Mess.  The  generals  have  despatched  an  order  to  you 
To  muster  your  caparisons  and  garrisons. 
And  march  to  the  mountain  passes ;  there  to  wait 
In  ambush  in  the  snow :  for  fresh  advices 
Have  been  received,  with  a  credible  intimation 
Of  a  suspicion  of  an  expedition 
Of  a  marauding  party  from  Boeotia. 

Lam,  Generals !  ay,  generals !  the  more  the  worse. 

Die.  Well,  is  not  it  hard  that  a  man  can't  eat  his  dinner. 
But  he's  to  be  disturb'd  and  call'd  from  table. 
With  wars,  and  Lamachus's,  and  what  not  ? 

Lam.  You  mock  me,  alas ! 

Die.  Say,  would  you  wish  to  grapple, 

In  single  combat,  with  this  mail'd  monster  ?       \Shcwing  a  lobster. 

Lam.  Alas,  that  dismal  fatal  messenger ! 

LHc.  But  here's  a  message  too,  coming  for  me. 

Mess,  2nd.  Hoh  Dicseopolis ! 

Die.  Well,  what  ? 

Mess.  2nd.  You're  summon'd 

To  go  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time, 
With  your  whole  cookery,  to  the  priest  of  Bacchus. 
The  company  are  arrived ;  you  keep  them  waiting. 
Everything  else  is  ready, — couches,  tables. 
Cushions,  and  coverlids  for  mattresses. 
Dancing  and  singing  girls  for  mistresses. 
Plumb  cake  and  plain,  comfits  and  carawa3rs, 
Confectionary,  fiiiits  preserved  and  fresh. 
Relishes  of  all  sorts,  hot  things  and  bitter, 
Savouries  and  sweets,  broiPd  biscuits,  and  what  not ; 
Flowers  and  perfumes  and  garlands,  everything. 
You  must  not  lose  a  moment. 

Lam,  Out  alas ! 

Wretch  that  I  am  ! 
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^i^'  Tis  your  own  fault  entirely, 

For  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  Goigons. 
There,  shut  the  door,  and  serve  the  dishes  here. 

Lam,  My  knapsack  and  camp  service ;  bring  it  out. 

Die.  My  dinner  service ;  bring  it  here,  you  lout 

Lam,  Give  me  my  bunch  of  leeks,  the  soldiers'  fare. 

LHc.  I'm  partial  to  veal  cutlets ;  bring  them  there. 

Lam.  Let's  see  the  saltfish ;  it  seems  like  to  rot. 

LHc.  I  take  fresh  fish,  and  broil  it  on  the  spot. 

LMm.  Bring  me  the  lofty  feathers  of  my  crest 

Dk.  Bring  doves  and  quails ;  I  scarce  know  which  is  best 

Lam.  Behold  this  snowy  plume  of  dazzling  white. 

l^ic.  Behold  the  roasted  dove,  a  savoury  sight. 

Lam.  Don't  mock  these  arms  of  mine,  good  fellow,  prithee. 

Die.  These  quails  of  mine,  don't  think  to  take  them  with  ye. 

Lam.  The  case  that  holds  my  crest, — ^bring  it  in  haste. 

I>ic.  And  the  hare-pie  for  me, — bring  it  in  paste. 

Lxun.  My  crest, — have  the  moths  spoilt  it?  no,  not  yet 

Dk.  My  dinner, — shall  I  spoil  it  by  a  whet  ? 

Lam.  Fellow,  direct  not  your  discourse  to  me. 

Die.  Ay,  but  this  boy  and  I,  we  can't  agree  \ 
And  we've  a  kind  of  wager,  which  is  best. 
Locusts  or  quails,  forsooth. 

Lam.  Sirrah,  your  jest 

Is  insolent 

IHc.  My  wager's  gone  this  bout : 

He's  all,  you  see,  for  locusts,  out  and  out 


Various  demonstrations  of  menace  and  defianu  take  place  between 
Lamachus  and  Jyicceopolis.  Lamachus  has  called  for  his  lance  in  anger; 
Diaecpolis  calls  far  the  spit:  both  are  brought ^  but  neither  of  them  in 
a  state  fit  for  service.  Lamachus  (after  a  hostile  reconnoitring  look), 
conscious  of  his  present  disadvantage,  proceeds  to  unsheathe  his  rusty 
weapon;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  LHcceopolis  has  succeeded  in  disengaging 
his  spit  from  the  roast-meat,  and  appears  again  ready  to  confront  him 
upon  equal  terms.  Here  again  are  reciprocal  looks  and  gestures  of 
hostility,  which  terminate  in  mutual  forbearance.  Any  amusement 
which  this  scene  might  have  afforded  to  the  spectators,  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  humour  of  the  performers;  to  the  mere  reader,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  modern  reader,  it  must  be  uninteresting;  and 
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mi^  have  been  passed  over,  but  for  a  wish  (which  perhaps  has  been 
carried  too  far)  to  omit  nothing  that  was  admissible. 

Lam,  Bring  here  my  lance ;  unsheathe  the  deadly  point. 

Die,  Bring  here  the  spit,  and  show  the  roasted  joint 

Lam,  This  sheath  is  rusted.     Come,  boy,  tug  and  try. 
Ah,  there  it  comes. 

Die,  (unspitting  his  roast  meat.) 

It  comes  quite  easily. 

Lam,  Bring  forth  the  props  of  wood,  my  shield's  support 

Die.  Bring  bread,  for  belly-timber ;  that's  your  sort ! 

Lam,  My  Goigon-orbed  shield ;  bring  it  with  speed. 

Die,  With  this  full-orbed  pancake  I  proceed. 

Lam,  Is  not  this  insolence  too  much  to  bear  ? 

Die,  Is  not  this  pancake  exquisite  and  rare  ? 

Lam,  Pour  oil  upon  the  shield  !    What  do  I  trace 
In  the  divining  mirror.     Tis  the  face 
Of  an  old  coward,  petrified  with  fear, 
•  It  was  a     That  sees  his  trial  for  desertion  near.* 
prwSoe  to         Die,  Pour  honey  on  the  pancake  !  what  appears  ? 
SdS^brfoni   A  comely  personage,  advanced  in  years ; 
SS?uicS^  Firmly  resolved  to  laugh  at  and  defy 
SiJg^/    Both  Lamachus  and  the  Gorgon  family, 
g^^*;!^       Lam.  Bring  forth  my  trusty  breastplate  for  the  fight 
2r<Slw       -^'^-  ^™S  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  goblet,  my  delight ! 
tl^'uJSw^       -^»».  1*11  charge  with  this,  accoutred  every  limb, 
iodiuo  *^  A       '^^'  ^'^^  charge  with  this,  a  bumper  to  the  brim. 
MMiar  mode       Lam,  Boys,  Strap  the  shield  and  bedding  in  a  pack  ! 
appears  from  111  bear  mysclf  my  knapsack  on  my  back. 

toe  report  of 

modem  tra-        Dic,  Boy,  Strap  the  basket  with  my  feasting  mess ; 
•till  employ.    While  I  just  Step  within  to  change  my  dress. 
"*  Lam,  Come,  boy,  take  up  my  shield,  and  trudge  away. 

It  snows  !    Good  lack ;  weVe  wintry  work  to-day. 

Dic,  Boy,  take  the  basket.  Jolly  work,  I  say.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Chorus. 
Go  your  ways  in  sundry  wise, 
Each  upon  his  enterprise. 
One  determined  to  carouse, 
With  a  garland  on  his  brows. 
And  a  comely  lass  beside  hinL 
His  opponent  forth  hath  hied  him, 
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Resolute  to  pass  the  night, 
In  a  military  plight, 

Undelighted  and  alone ; 
Starving,  wheezing, 
Sneezing,  freezing, 
With  his  head  up>on  a  stone. 

The  action  of  the  stage,  and  even  all  aliusion  to  it,  are  suspended 
during  the  following  songs,  which  serve  to  afford  an  interval  of  drar 
wuUic  time  during  which  Dicaopolis  may  he  supposed  to  have  returned 
from  his  feast,  and  Lamachus from  his  expedition.  The  Chorus  remain 
in  possession  of  the  stage,  and  of  their  primitive  privU^e  of  desultory 
individual  satire.  The  latter  is  directed  against  Antimachus,  who,  it 
seems,  had  given  offence  to  the  dramatic  powers  by  the  scantiness  of  his 
entertcunments.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  refining  too  much, 
to  observe  that  even  this  capricious  sally  harmonizes  with  what  has  pre- 
ceded, as  well  as  with  the  interval  which  is  supposed  to  elapse,  by  the 
culinary  images,  in  the  first  part,  and  by  the  description  of  a  person 
returning  home  late  at  night,  in  the  second.  Some  circumstances  in  the 
original  are  omitted  in  the  translation,  as  they  seem  intended  to  account 
for  what  does  not  appecu^  unaccountable  to  a  modem;  namely,  that  a 
man  should  walk  home  at  night  without  a  stick, — In  the  passage  which 
immediately  follows, the  Chorus  commence  their  remonstrance  in  a  calm, 
sober  tone  which  they  are  unable  to  maintain.  This  effect  is  produced 
in  the  original,  by  the  quiet,  prosaic,  methodical  form  of  words  by  which 
Antimachus  is  designated — a  nicety  of  tone  which  it  was  impossible  to 
attain,  or  cU  least  to  render  obvious  in  a  translation. 

Chorus. 

We're  determined  to  discuss 
Our  difference  with  Antimachus, 

Calmly,  simply,  candidly ; 
Praying  to  the  powers  above. 
And  the  just,  almighty  Jove, 

To — Sink  and  blast  him  utterly. 
He  that  sent  us  all  away 
T'other  evening  from  the  play, 

Hungry,  thirsty,  supperless ; 
Him  we  shordy  trust  to  see 
Sunk  in  equal  misery. 

In  the  like  distress, 
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With  a  pennyworth  of  fish. 
And  a  curious  eager  wish 

To  behold  it  fried  ; 
Let  him  watch,  and  wait,  and  turn, 
With  a  hungry,  deep  concern, 

Standing  there  beside. 
Let  an  accident  befall, 
Which  shall  overturn  the  stall. 

And  the  fishes  frying ; 
There  shall  he  behold  the  dish 
Topsy  turvy,  with  the  fish 

In  the  kennel  lying. 
As  he  stoops  to  pick  and  wipe  it. 
Let  a  greedy  greyhound  gripe  it. 

Snatch  and  eat  it  flying. 

Him  let  other  ills  befall, 
Walking  home  beneath  the  waU, 
Late  at  night,  attacked  by  ruffians, 
Orestes  and  his  ragamuffins ; 
Unprotected  and  alone, 
Groping  round  to  find  a  stone, 
Let  him  grasp  for  his  defence 
A  ponderous  sir-reverence ; 
Furious,  eager,  in  the  dark, 
Let  him  fling  and  miss  the  mark, 

Smiting  upon  the  cheek,  but  not  severely, 
Cratinus  merely ! 

Messenger^  Servant  of  Lamachus^  Lamachus,  Diceopolis  and 

Chorus. 
The  following  speech  of  the  Messenger  is  a  burlesque  of  the  tragic 
speeches  in  which  the  arrival  of  the  wounded  hero  wcu  announced  in 
the  last  act  of  a  Tragedy, 

Messenger. 
•  The  "wp-  Ye  slaves  that  dwell  in  Lamachus's  mansion, 
n?n  to  the  '   Prepare  hot  water  instantly  in  the  pipkin  ;♦ 
i^iLchus's    With  embrocations  and  emollients, 
^t.  See     And  bandages  and  plaister  for  your  lord 
^  ^^  His  foot  is  maim'd  and  crippled  with  a  stake. 

Which  wounded  it,  as  he  leap'd  across  a  trench. 

His  ankle-bone  is  out,  his  head  is  broken. 

The  Goigon  on  his  shield  all  smash'd  and  spoil'd. 
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But  when  the  lofty  plume  of  the  cock  lorrel 
That  deck'd  his  helm,  fell  downward  in  the  dirt. 
He  groan'dy  and  spake  aloud  despairingly : 
"  O  glorious  light  of  Heaven. — ^Farewell,  Farewell ! 
^  For  the  last  time ;  my  destined  da3rs  are  done." 
Thus  moaning  and  lamenting,  down  he  fell 
Direct  into  the  ditch ;  jump'd  up  again ; 
Rush'd  out  afresh;  rallied  the  runaways ; 
Made  the  marauders  run ;  ran  after  them. 
With  his  spear  point  smiting  their  hinder  parts. 
But  here  he  comes  himself;  set  the  door  open. 

Lamachus  is  brought  in,  wounded  and  disabled;  his  appearance  and 
attendants  are  caricatures  of  the  exhibition  of  the  wounded  heroes,  whom 
it  had  become  the  fashion  to  introduce.  The  dialogue  is  a  burlesque  of 
the  lyrical  agonies  and  lamentations  of  the  same  personages. 

Lam,  Out,  out  alas  1 
Fm  rack'd  and  torn, 
With  agony  scarce  to  be  borne, 
From  that  accursed  spear : 
But  worst  of  all,  I  fear, 
If  Dicaeopolis  beholds  me  here, 
That  he,  my  foe,  will  chuckle  at  my  fall. 

Die,  My  charming  lass, 
What  joy  is  this  ! 
What  extasy !  do  give  me  a  kiss ! 
There  coax  me,  and  hug  me  close,  and  sympathize ; 
I've  swigg'd  the  gallon  off;  I've  won  the  prize. 

Lam,  O  what  a  consummation  of  my  woes, 
What  throbs  and  throes ! 

Die,  £h  there  !  my  little  Lamachus  I    How  goes  ? 

Lam,  I'm  in  distress. 

Die,  I'm  in  no  less. 

Lam,  Mock  not  at  my  miseiy. 

Die,  Accuse  me  not  of  mockery. 

Lam,  Twas  at  the  final  charge ;  I'd  paid  before 
A  number  of  the  rogues ;  at  least  a  score. 

jyic.  It  was  a  most  expensive  charge  you  bore  : 
Poor  Lamachus !  he  was  forced  to  pay  the  score  ! 

Lam,  O  mercy,  mighty  Apollo ! 

Die,  What,  do  ye  holloh 
A'ter  Apollo  ?  it  an't  his  feast  to-day. 
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Lam,  {to  his  bearers) 

Don't  press  me, 
Dear  friends  ! 
But  place  me 
Gently  and  tenderly. 
Die,  {to  the  women) 
Caress  me, 

Dear  girls ! 
Embrace  me 
Gently  and  tenderly. 
Lam,  Strip  off  the  incumbrance  of  this  warlike  gear, 
And  take  me  to  my  bed  .... 

Die,  Strip  oflf  incumbrances,  my  pretty  dear, 
And  take  me  to  your  bed. 

Lam,  Or  bear  me  to  the  public  hospital 
With  care. 

Die,  Bring  me  before  the  judges ;  one  and  all 
Look  there ! 
I've  won  the  prize  ; 
As  this  true  gallon  measure  testifies. 
I've  drunk  it  off. — "  I  triumph  great  and  glorious." 

Chor,  And  well  you  may ;  triumph  away,  good  fellow ;  you're 

victorious. 
Die,  To   show  my  manhood  furthermore,  and  spirit  in   the 
struggle, 
•  Drinkin       ^  quafTd  it  off  within  my  breath ;  I  gulp'd  it  in  a  guggle.* 
without  de-         Chor,  Then  take  the  wineskin  as  your  due. 

Klutition  \ 

stiUpractiMd  We  triumph  and  rejoice  with  you. 
—the  Thra-        Die.  Then  fill  my  train, 

cttUiAmystU-     .      ,  .    •        i 

And  jom  the  stram. 

Chor,  With  all  my  heart ; 
We'll  bear  a  part 
AIL  "  We're  triumphant,  great  and  glorious, 
"  We're  victorious, 
Hurrah  I 
We've  won  the  day. 
Wineskin  and  all ! 
Hurrah  I 
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^  ffB  foliowingtraaslathn  not  being  calcultUedfor  ^ne- 
.  ral(ircuiation,UisnotlikdyttuUU should ftdlintolht 
hands  of  any  reader  whose  knowUdge  of  antiquity 
•would  not  enc^le  him  to  dispense  with  the  fatigue 
of  perusing  a  prefatory  history.  Sueh  pr^ates  are 
already  before  the  public,  accompanying  the  translations  of  Mr.  Mitchdl 
and  Mr.  Walsh,  and  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  those  who  may  be 
desirous  of  preliminary  information. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  altogether  super^uous  to  fix  a  brief  summary 
of  preceding  circumstances.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Poet,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Babylonians,  had  made  an  attack  upon  the  leading 
demagogies  attd peculators  of  his  time.  In  return  for  this  amission, 
Cleon  (as  described  in  the  Achamians) 

"  Had  dragg'd  him  to  the  Senate  House, 
"  And  trodden  him  down  and  belloVd  over  him, 
"  And  tnaul'd  him  till  he  scarce  escaped  alive." 

Tie  Poet,  however,  recovered  himself,  and,  in  the  Paraiasts  of  the 
same  play,  had  defied  and  insulted  the  demagogue  in  the  most  unspar- 
ing terms.  In  the  course,  however,  of  the  following  summer.  Clean, 
by  a  siffgular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  favour  and  popularity.  A  body  of  ^oo  Spartans 
having  been  cut  o^,  and  blockaded  in  an  island  of  the  Bay  of  Pylos, 
now  Navarino,  this  disaster,  in  which  many  of  the  first  families  of 
Sparta  were  involved,  induced  that  republic  to  sue  for  peace;  which 
Cleon,  who  atnsidered  his  power  and  it^uence  as  dependent  on  the 
emtinuance  of  the  war,  was  determined  to  oppose.     Insisting,  there- 
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fare,  that  the  blockaded  troop  could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than 
as  actual  prisoners,  he  finally  pledged  himself  ,  with  a  given  additional 
force,  to  reduce  the  Spartans  to  surrender  within  a  limited  time;  this 
he  had  the  good  fortune  and  dexterity  to  effect,  and  to  secure  the  whole 
credit  of  the  result  for  himself;  having,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment, 
superseded  the  blockading  general,  Demosthenes;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  secured  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  ability  by  retaining 
him  as  a  colleague.  The  reader,  if  he  has  the  work  at  hand,  will  do 
well  to  refer  to  Mr,  Mitford's  History,  c,  xv.,  sec.  x.,  for  a  detailed 
account  of  this  most  singular  incident,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  two  rival  republics.  It  was  then,  immediately 
after  this  event,  when  his  adversary's  power  and  popularity  were  at 
their  height,  that  the  poet,  undeterred  by  these  apparent  disculvcmtages, 
produced  this  memorable  and  extraordinary  drama. 

For  those  readers  to  whom  any  further  introduction  may  be  neces- 
sary, a  list  of  the  Dramatis  Personce,  with  some  accompanying  expla- 
nations, will  perhaps  be  sufficimt. 


DEAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Demus. — A  personification  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  John 
Bull  of  Athens,  a  testy,  selfish,  suspicious  old  man,  a  tyrant  to  his 
slaves,  with  the  exception  of  one  (a  new  acquisition),  the  Paphla- 
gonian — Cleon,  by  whom  he  is  cajoled  and  governed. 

Nicias  and  )  The  two  most  fortunate  and  able  generals  of  the 
Demosthenes,  S  republic,  of  very  opposite  characters ;  the  one 
cautious  and  superstitious  in  the  extreme;  the  other  a  blunt, 
hearty,  resolute,  jolly  fellow,  a  very  decided  lover  of  good  wine. 
These  two,  the  servants  of  the  public,  are  naturally  introduced  as 
the  slaves  of  Demus,  After  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment,  to 
which  they  are  subject  in  consequence  of  their  master's  partiality 
to  his  newly-purchased  slave,  the  Paphlagonian,  they  determine  to 
supplant  him,  which  they  effect  in  conformity  to  the  directions  of 
a  secret  Oracle,  in  which  they  find  it  predicted  that  the  Tanner 
(/.  e.  Cleon  the  Paphlagonian)  shall  be  superseded  by  a  person  of 
meaner  occupation  and  lower  character. 

Cleon. — The  Tanner  (as  he  is  called  fix)m  his  property  consisting 
in  a  leather  manufactory)  or  the  Paphlagonian  (a  nickname,  applied 
in  ridicule  of  his  mode  of  speaking,  firom  the  word  paphlcuo,  to 
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foam,)  has  been  already  described.  He  is  represented  as  a  fawn- 
ing, obsequious  slave,  insolent  and  arrogant  to  all  except  his 
master,  the  terror  of  his  fellow-servants. 

A  Sausage  Seller  (whose  name,  Agoracritus,  "so  called  from 
the  Agora  where  I  got  my  living,"  is  not  declared  till  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  play)  is  the  person  announced  by  the  Oracle,  as 
ordained  by  fate,  to  baffle  the  Paphlagonian,  and  to  supersede 
him  in  the  favour  of  his  master.  His  breeding  and  education  are 
described  as  having  been  similar  to  that  of  the  younger  Mr.  Weller, 
in  that  admirable  and  most  unvulgar  exhibition  of  vulgar  life,  the 
"  Pickwick  Papers."  Finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  his  undaunted 
vulgarity  and  superior  dexterity  are  crowned  with  deserved  success. 
He  supplants  the  Paphlagonian,  and  is  installed  in  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  old  gentleman's  affairs. 

It  appears^  that  the  Poet  must  have  been  subjected  to  some  particular 
disadvantages  and  embarrassments  in  the  production  of  this  play.  We 
have  seeny  that  in  the  preceding  comedy  of  the  AchamianSy  Lamachus^ 
a  rising  military  char  cuter ^  had  bun  personated  on  the  stage,  and  had 
been  addressed  by  name,  without  disguise  or  equivocation^  throu^wut 
the  whole  of  thai  play. — This  is  no  longer  the  case  in  the  play  now 
b^ore  us;  NidaSy  Demosthenes y  and  Cleon  himself  are  in  no  instanu 
addressed  by  name. — //  should  seem,  therefore,  that  some  enactment 
must  have  taken  place,  restraining  the  licence  of  comedy  in  this  parti- 
cular; and  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  choral  parts 
and  the  dramatic  dialogue;  for,  in  this  very  play,  Cleon  is  most  un- 
sparin^y  abused  by  name  in  the  choral  songs. — The  fact  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  licentious  privilege  of  the  "  Sacred  Chorus,"  consecrated 
by  immemorial  usage,  and  connected  with  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  could 
not  be  abridged  by  mere  human  authority;  while  the  dramatic  diar 
logue  (originally  derived,  in  all  probability,  from  scenes  in  dumb  show, 
which  had  been  introduced  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  Chorus)  wcu 
r yarded  cu  mere  recent  invention  destitute  of  any  divine  sanction,  and 
liable  to  be  modified  and  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  StcUe. 

With  respect  to  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  the  Poet  could  have  found 
no  difficulty  in  evading  the  new  law.  The  mcLsks  worn  by  the  actors, 
presenting  a  caricature  likeness  of  ecu:h  of  them,  would  be  sufficient  to 
identify  them  ;  and  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  either  of  them  would 
be  offended  at  being  brought  forward  in  burlesque,  when  the  poefs  in^ 
tention  wcu  evidently  friendly  towards  them  both  ;  the  whole  drift  of 
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his  conudy  being  directed  against  their  main  antagmist  and  rival.  Far 
the  caricature  in  which  they  themselves  were  represented^  was  in  no 
respect  calculated  to  make  them  unpopular;  on  the  contrary^  the  blunt 
heartiness  and  good  fellowship  of  the  one^  and  the  timid  scrupulous 
piety  of  the  other ,  were  qualities  which,  in  different  ways,  recommended 
them  respectively  to  the  favour  and  good  will  of  their  feUow<iti%enSy 
and  which  were  aaordingly  exhibited  and  impressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  audience,  through  the  only  medium  which  was  consistent  with 
the  essential  character  of  the  aticient  comedy. 

But  among  the  audience  themselves  there  would  undoubtedly  be  some 
gainsay ersy  who,  if  they  were  not  silenced  at  the  first  outset,  might  have 
interrupted  the  attention  of  others. — "  This  is  too  bad^  they  might  have 
said; — "  the  Poet  will  get  himself  into  a  scrape, — here  is  a  manifest 
"  infraction  of  the  new  law^ — In  order  to  obviate  this,  the  Poet  in  the 
first  scene,  before  the  proper  subject  of  his  comedy  is  developed,  but  at 
the  precise  point  when  his  itidividual  characters  (Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes)  were  sufficiently  marked  and  identified,  submits  the  question  to 
a  theatrical  vote,  appealing  to  the  audience  for  their  sanction  and  ap- 
probation of  the  course  which  he  has  adopted.  This  appeal,  marked 
€LS  it  is  with  a  character  of  caution  and  timidity,  is,  with  a  humorous 
propriety,  assigned  to  the  part  of  Nicias,  With  Clean,  however,  the 
case  was  different;  and  there  was  a  difficulty  which  it  required  all 
the  courage  and  ability  of  the  Poet  to  surmount — no  actor  dared  to 
expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  Demagogue  by  personating  him 
upon  the  stage;  and  among  the  artists  who  worked  for  the  theatre, 
fearful  of  being  considered  as  accomplices  of  the  Poet  in  his  evasion  of 
the  new  law,  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  venture  to  produce  the 
representation  of  his  countenance  in  a  theatrical  mcLsk.  The  Poet,  there- 
fore, undertook  the  part  himself,  and,  for  want  of  a  mask,  disguised 
his  own  features,  according  to  the  rude  method  of  primitive  comedy,  by 
smearing  them  with  the  lees  of  wine.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in 
his  effort  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  he  has  contrived  to  identify  the 
Demagogue  from  the  first  moment  of  his  appearance,  concentrating  his 
essential  character  and  his  known  peculiarities  in  a  speech  of  five  lines, 
— his  habitual  boisterous  oath  and  a  slangish  use  of  the  dual. 


In  order  to  occupy  the  vacant  space  which  has  been  left  by  the  printer, 
the  translator  is  tempted,  for  once,  to  insert  a  justificatory  comment. 
— Tlu  speech  of  Nicias  in  the  following  page  is  extended  to  three  lines; 
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M  the  original  it  consists  of  a  line  and  a  half  which  might  be  more 
accuraUly  and  concisely  translated  thus : — 

**  Yes,  let  him  perish  in  the  worst  way  possible, 
With  all  his  lies,  for  a  first-rate  Paphlagonian." 

But  there  would  he  one  main  defect  in  this  accurate  trofislation^  namely  y 
that  it  would  not  express  the  intention  of  the  author,  nor  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  actor  in  repeating  the  original;  for,  if  we  consider  it  in 
this  vieuf,  ute  find  that,  shorten  it  is,  it  contains  three  distinct  breaks  ; 
me  at  the  end  of  the  second  word,  another  at  the  end  of  the  third,  a  fid 
a  third  at  the  end  of  the  line.  These  motnentary  pauses  are  character- 
istic of  timid  resentment,  expressing  itself  by  fits  and  starts, — a  cha- 
racter which,  to  the  English  reader  perusing  a  printed  text,  could  not 
be  rendered  obvious,  without  employing  a  compass  of  words  much 
larger  than  the  original. 

Again  we  see,  that  the  courage  and  anger  of  Nicias,  even  with  the 

kelp  of  the  beating  which  he  has  Just  received,  are  barely  sufficient  to 

enable  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Demosthenes ;  even  in  wrath  and 

pain  he  is  contented  to  "  say  Ditto ''  to  what  his  comrade  had  said 

before. — The  Poefs  intention,  in  this  respect,  is  made  more  distinctly 

palpable  to  the  En^ish  reader  by  the  first  line  of  the  translated  speech. 

And  thus  much  may  serve  for  a  commentary  on  a  passage  of  three 

lines,  and  as  a  scunple  of  others ;  which,  if  they  were  not  wearisome 

and  e;gotistical^  might  be  extended  to  every  page  of  this  and  the  preceding 

play. 
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(After  a  noise  of  lashes  and  screams  from  behind  the  scenes,  Demos- 
thenes comes  out,  and  is  followed  by  Nieias  the  supposed  victim  of 
flagellation  (both  in  the  dress  of  slaves).  Demosthenes  breaks  out 
in  p-eat  turath,  while  Nieias  remains  exhibiting  various  cantor- 
turns  of  pain  for  the  amusement  of  the  audience.) 

Demosthenes. 

UT !  out  alas !  what  a  scandal !  what  a  shame  I 
!^^^   May  Jove  in  his  utter  wrath  crush  and  confound 


4ljl  \    That  rascally  new-bought  Paphlagonian  slave  I 
For  from  the  very  first  day  that  he  came — 
^^   Brought  here  for  a  plague  and  a  mischief  amongst 
us  all, 
We're  beaten  and  abused  continually. 
Nic.  (whimpering  in  a  broken  voice), 
I  say  so  too,  with  all  my  heart  I  do, 
A  rascal,  with  his  slanders  and  lies  1 
A  rascally  Paphlagonian !  so  he  is ! 

Dem.  (roughly  and  good  humouredly). 
How  are  you,  my  poor  soul  ? 

Nic.  {pettishly  and  whining.     Why  poorly  enough ; 
And  so  are  you  for  that  matter. 

[Nieias  continues  writhing  and  moaning. 
Dem.  (as  if  speaking  to  a  child  thai  had  hurl  himself). 

Well,  come  here  then  ! 
Come,  and  we'll  ciy  together,  both  of  us. 
We'll  sing  it  to  Olympus's  old  tune. 
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Bath  {Dtmostkenes  iucompanUs  Ntcias^s  involuntary  sods,  so  as  to 
make  a  tune  of  them). 
Mo  moo  momoo — ^momoo  momoo — ^momoo  momoo.* 

Dem,  {suddenly  and  heartily). 
Come,  griefs  no  use — It's  folly  to  keep  crying. 
Let's  look  about  us  a  bit  what's  best  to  be  done. 

Nic.  (recovering  himself ), 
Ay,  tell  me ;  what  do  you  think  ? 

I>em.  No ;  you  tell  me — 

Lest  we  should  disagree. 

Nic.  That's  what  I  won't ! 

Do  you  speak  boldly  first,  and  I'll  speak  next 

ZVm.  (significafttly,  as  quoting  a  well-known  verse). 
"  You  first  might  utter,  what  I  wish  to  tell." " 

Nic.  Ay,  but  I'm  so  down-hearted,  I've  not  spirit 
To  bring  about  the  avowal  cleverly, 
In  Euripides's  style,  by  question  and  answer. 

I>em.  Well,  then,  don't  talk  of  Euripides  any  more, 
Or  his  mother  either :  don't  stand  picking  endive  :*  *  hu  mother 

But  think  of  something  in  another  style,  ^X®  *f«n 

**  *  an  herb  wo- 

To  the  tune  of  "  Tnp  and  away."  n»*n.  Sec 

mr-  -.r  YMi  •  •  Ach.p.  24. 

Nic.  Yes,  1 11  contnve  it : 

Say  "  Let  us  "  first ;  put  the  first  letter  to  it. 
And  then  the  last,  and  then  put  £,  R,  T. 
"  Let  us  Az  ert"    I  say,  "  Let  us  Azert." 
*Tis  now  your  turn — ^take  the  next  letter  to  it. 
Put  B  for  A. 

Dem.  "  Let  us  Bezert "  I  say — 

Nic.  Tis  now  my  turn — "  Let  us  Cezert,"  I  say ; 
Tis  now  yomr  turn. 

Dem.  "  Let  us  Dezert,"  I  say. 

Nic.  You've  said  it ! — ^and  I  agree  to  it — ^now  repeat  it 
Once  more ! 

'  Our  common  tune,  with  a  syllable  added  to  it,  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
trimeter  iambic,  and  may  be  sung  lamentably  enough. 

"  When  War's  alarms  first  tore  my  WiUy  from  ™y '^^  \ 

A  friend  who  has  accidentally  taken  up  this  sheet,  tells  me  that  he  heard  this 
▼ery  diaunt,  "  Mo  moo,''  &c.,  on  the  coast  opposite  Corfu,  in  a  house  where 
the  fiunily  were  moaning  over  the  dead. 

*  From  the  tragedy  of  Phaedra :  she  is  trying  to  lead  her  nurse  to  mention 
the  name  of  Hippolytus,  while  she  avoids  it  herself. 
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Dem,  Let  us  Dezert !     Let  us  Dezert ! 

Nic.  That's  well. 

Dem,  But  somehow  it  seems  unlucky,  rather, 

An  awkward  omen  to  meet  with  in  a  morning ! 
"To  meet  with  our  Deserts  !" 

Nic,  That's  very  true ; 

Therefore  I  think,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
The  best  thing  for  us  both,  would  be,  to  go 
Direcdy  to  the  shrine  of  one  of  the  gods ; 
And  pray  for  mercy,  both  of  us  together. 

Dem,  Shrines?  shrines?     Why,  sure,  you  don't  believe  in  the 
gods. 

Nic,  I  do. 

Dem.  But  what's  your  argument?    Where's  your  proof ? 

Nic,  Because  I  feel  they  persecute  me  and  hate  me, 
In  spite  of  everything  I  try  to  please  *em. 

Dem,  Well,  well.     That's  true ;  you're  right  enough  in  that 

Nic.  Let's  settle  something. 

Dem.  Come  then, — ^if  you  like, — 

I'll  state  our  case  at  once,  to  the  audience  here. 

Nic.  It  would  not  be  much  amiss ;  but,  first  of  all, 
We  must  intreat  of  them,  if  the  scene  and  action 
Have  entertain'd  them  hitherto,  to  declare  it. 
And  encourage  us  with  a  little  applause  before  hand. 

Dem,  (to  the  audience). 
Well,  come  now !    I'll  tell  ye  about  it — Here  are  we 
A  couple  of  servants — with  a  master  at  home 
Next  door  to  the  hustings. — He's  a  man  in  years, 
to'^lSS"  A  kind  of  a  bean-fed,*  husky,  testy  character, 
usedm bai.    Qoieric  and  brutal  at  times,  and  partly  deaf. 
It's  near  about  a  month  now,  that  he  went 
And  bought  a  slave  out  of  a  tanner's  yard, 
A  Paphlagonian  bom,  and  brought  him  home, 
As  wicked  a  slanderous  wretch  as  ever  lived. 
This  fellow,  the  Paphlagonian,  has  found  out 
The  blind  side  of  our  master's  understanding, 
With  fawning  and  wheedling  in  this  kind  of  way : 
"Would  not  you  please  go  to  the  bath.  Sir?  surely 
iSJdUttSu-  "  It's  not  worth  while  to  attend  the  courts  to-day."t — 
Sd  1^^  And,  "  Would  not  you  please  to  take  a  little  refreshment  ? 
onhSiS^*  "And  there's  that  nice  hot  broth— And  here's  the  threepence 
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"You  Icfk  behind  you — ^And  would  not  you  order  supper?" 

Moreover,  when  we  get  things  out  of  compliment 
As  a  present  for  our  master,  he  contrives 
To  snatch  'em  and  serve  'em  up  before  our  faces. 
I'd  made  a  Spartan  cake  at  Pylos  lately, 
And  mix'd  and  kneaded  it  well,  and  watch'd  the  baking ; 
Bat  he  stole  round  before  me  and  served  it  up : 
And  he  never  allows  us  to  come  near  our  master 
To  speak  a  word ;  but  stands  behind  his  back 
At  meal-times,  with  a  monstrous  leathern  fly-flap. 
Slapping  and  whisking  it  round  and  rapping  us  off. 

Sometimes  the  old  man  falls  into  moods  and  fancies, 
Searching  the  prophecies  till  he  gets  bewilder'd ; 
And  then  the  Paphlagonian  plies  him  up, 
Driving  him  mad  with  oracles  and  predictions. 
And  that's  his  harvest    Then  he  slanders  us. 
And  gets  us  beaten  and  lash'd,  and  goes  his  rounds 
BcQlying  in  this  way,  to  squeeze  presents  from  us : 
You  saw  what  a  lashing  Hylas  got  just  now ; 
You'd  best  make  friends  with  me,  if  you  love  your  lives." 
Why  then,  we  give  him  a  trifle,  or  if  we  don't, 
We  pay  for  it ;  for  the  old  fellow  knocks  us  down, 
And  kicks  us  on  the  ground,  and  stamps  and  rages, 
And  tramples  out  the  very  guts  of  us. — 

{turning  to  Nicias) 
So  now,  my  worthy  fellow,  we  must  take 
A  fix'd  determination ; — ^noVs  the  time. 
Which  way  to  tiun  ourselves  and  what  to  do. 

Nic.  Our  last  determination  was  the  best : 
That  which  we  settled  to  A'  Be  Cb  De-tert. 

Dan,  Aye,  but  we  could  not  escape  the  Paphlagonian, 
He  overlooks  us  all ;  he  keeps  one  foot 
In  Pylos,  and  another  in  the  assembly ; 
And  stands  with  such  a  stature,  stride,  and  grasp. 

That  while  his  mouth  is  open  in  Eatolia,*  •  ejoU^ 

One  hand  is  firmly  clench'd  upon  the  Lucrians,  pShSEuns. 

And  the  other  stretching  forth  to  the  Peribribfeans. 

Nic,  (in  utter  despondency ^  but  with  a  sort  of  quiet  quakerish 
composure). 
Let's  die  then,  once  for  all ;  that's  the  best  way. 
Only  we  must  contrive  to  manage  it, 
Nobly  and  manfully  in  a  proper  manner. 


man. 
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Dem,  Aye,  aye — Let's  do  things  manfully !  that's  my  maxim  ! 

Nic.  (as  before).  Well,  there's  the  example  of  Themistocles — 
To  drink  bull's  blood  :  that  seems  a  manly  death. 

Dem,  Bull's  blood !   The  blood  of  the  grape,  I  say !  good  wine ! 
Who  knows  ?  it  might  inspire  some  plan,  some  project, 
Some  notion  or  other,  a  good  draught  of  it ! 

Nic,  Wine  truly !  wine  ! — still  hankering  after  liquor ! 
Can  wine  do  anything  for  us  ?    Will  your  drink 
Enable  you  to  arrange  a  plan  to  save  us  ? 
Can  wisdom  ever  arise  from  wine,  do  ye  think  ? 

Dem,  Do  ye  say  so  ?    You're  a  poor  spring-water  pitcher  ! 
A  silly,  chilly  soul.     I'll  tell  ye  what : 
•  Though      It's  a  very  presumptuous  thing  to  speak  of  liquor,* 
not  been        As  an  obstacle  to  people's  understanding ; 
neechfas      It*s  the  Only  thing  for  business  and  despatch. 
drunkS  **  *  D'ye  observe  how  individuals  thrive  and  flourish 
By  dint  of  drink :  they  prosper  in  proportion ; 
They  improve  their  properties ;  they  get  promotion ; 
Make  speeches,  and  make  interest,  and  make  friends. 
Come,  quick  now — ^bring  me  a  lusty  stoup  of  wine, 
To  moisten  my  understanding  and  inspire  me. 

Nic,  Oh  dear !  your  drink  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  ! 

Dem,  It  will  be  the  making  of  ye  ! — Bring  it  here.  \ExitNicias, 
I'll  rest  me  a  bit ;  but  when  I've  got  my  fill, 
I'll  overflow  them  all,  with  a  flood  of  rhetoric. 
With  metaphors  and  phrases,  and  what  not. 

\Nicias  returns  in  a  sneaking  way  with  a  pot  of  wine. 

Nic,  {in  a  sheepish^  silly  tone  of  triumph). 
How  lucky  for  me  it  was,  that  I  escaped 
With  the  wine  that  I  took  ! 

Dem,  {carelessly  and  bluntly).  Well,  where's  the  Paphlagonian  ? 

Nic,  (as  before).  He's  fast  asleep — ^within  there,  on  his  back. 
On  a  heap  of  hides — ^the  rascal !  with  his  belly  full. 
With  a  hash  of  confiscations  half-digested. 

Dem,  That's  well ! — Now  fill  me  a  hearty,  lusty  draught. 

Nic.  {formcUly  and  precisely). 
Make  the  libation  first,  and  drink  this  cup 
To  the  good  Genius. 

Dem.  {respiring  after  a  long  draught).  O  most  worthy  Genius  ! 
Good  Genius  !  'tis  your  genius  that  inspires  me  ! 

[Demosthenes  remains  in  a  sort  of  drunken  burlesque  ecstasy, 

Nic.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 
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Dfm.  I*m  inspired  to  tell  you, 

That  jou  must  steal  the  Paphlagonian's  Oracles 
Whilst  he's  asleep.* 

Nic,  Oh  dear,  then,  I'm  afraid, 

This  Genius  will  turn  out  my  evil  Genius.  \Eoat  Nicias. 

Dan,  Come,  I  must  meditate,  and  consult  my  pitcher ; 
And  moisten  my  understanding  a  little  more. 

\Tke  interval  ofNidcL^s  absence  is  occupied  by  action  in  dumb 
show:  Demosthenes  is  enjoying  himself  cmd getting  drunk 
in  privcUe, 
Nic,  {re-entering  with  apctcket). 
How  £ast  asleep  the  Paphlagonian  was ! 
Lord  bless  me,  how  mortally  he  snored  and  f  .  .  .  .  d. 
However,  Pve  contrived  to  carry  it  off. 
The  sacred  Oracle  that  he  kept  so  secret — 
Fve  stolen  it  from  him. 

Dem,  {very  drunk).        That's  my  clever  fellow ! 
Here,  give  us  hold ;  I  must  read  'em.    Fill  me  a  bumper — 
In  the  meanwhile — make  haste  now.     Let  me  see  now — 
What  have  we  got  ? — ^What  are  they, — these  same  papers  ? 
Oh !  oracles !  .  .  .  o  —  ra  —  cles ! — ^Fill  me  a  stoup  of  wine. 

\In  this  part  of  the  scene  a  contrcut  is  kept  up  between  the  subor- 
dinate,'nervous  eagerness  of  poor  Nicias,  and  the  predominant 
drunken,  phl^matic  indifference  of  Demosthenes;  who  is  sup- 
posed to  amuse  himself  with  irritating  the  impatience  of  his 
companion,  while  he  details  to  him  by  driblets  the  contents  of 
his  own  pcuket. 
Nic.  {fidgeting  and  impatient  after  giving  him  the  wine). 
Come !  come !  what  sa3rs  the  Oracle  ? 

Dem.  Fill  it  again ! 

j^Hc.  Does  the  Oracle  say,  that  I  must  fill  it  again  ? 
Dem,  {c^ter  tumbling  over  the  papers  with  a  hiccup) 

OBakisI*  •Dem/.ar. 

Nic,  What?  gS^tdb 

Dem.  FiU  me  the  stoup  this  instant.  J?^  »»y  » 

Nic,  {with  a  sort  of  puzzled  acquiescence). 

Well,  Bakis,  I've  been  told,  was  given  to  drink ; 

He  prophesied  in  his  liquor  people  say. 


*  A  general  feature  of  human  nature,  nowhere  more  observable  than  among 
bo^  at  school ;  where  the  poor  timid  soul  is  always  despatched  upon  the  most 
pcrilons  eipeditioiis.— Nicias  is  the  fi^;<— Demosthenes  the  big  boy. 
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•After  the 
death  of  Pe- 
rides,  £u- 
cmtesand 
Lyncles 
had  each 
taken  the 
lead  for  a 
short  time* 


Dem,  {with  tJu papers  in  his  hand). 
Ay,  there  it  is, — yo\x  rascally  Paphlagonian  ! 
This  was  the  prophecy  that  you  kept  so  secret. 

Nic.  What's  there  ? 

Dem,  Why  there's  a  thing  to  ruin  him, 

With  the  manner  of  his  destruction,  all  foretold. 

Nic.  As  how  ? 

Dem,  {very  drunk,)  Why  the  Oracle  tells  you  how,  distinctly. 
And  all  about  it — in  a  perspicuous  manner — 
•That  a  jobber  in  hemp  and  flax  is  first  ordain*d 
To  hold  the  administration  of  affairs. 

Nic,  Well,  there's  one  jobber.    Who's  the  next?    Read  on  ! 

Dem,  •A  cattle  jobber  must  succeed  to  him. 

Nic,  More  jobbers !  well — ^then  what  becomes  of  him  ? 

Dem.  He  too  shall  prosper,  till  a  viler  rascal 
Shall  be  raised  up,  and  shall  prevail  against  him, 
In  the  person  of  a  Paphlagonian  tanner, 
A  loud,  rapacious,  leather-selling  ruffian. 

Nic.  Is  it  foretold,  then,  that  the  cattle  jobber 
Must  be  destroy'd  by  the  seller  of  leather? 

Dem,  Ves. 

Nic.  Oh  dear  1  our  sellers  and  jobbers  are  at  an  end. 

Dem,  Not  yet ;  there's  still  another  to  succeed  him, 
Of  a  most  uncommon  notable  occupation. 

Nic.  Who's  that?    Do  tell  me ! 

Dem.  Must  I? 

Nic.  To  be  sure — 

Dem.  A  sausage-seller  it  is,  that  supersedes  him. 

Nic.  {in  the  tone  of  Domine  Sampson), 
A  sausage-seller !  marvellous  indeed, 
Most  wonderful !    But  where  can  he  be  found  ? 

Dem.  We  must  seek  him  out 

[Demosthenes  rises  and  bustles  up,  with  the  action  of  a  person 
who  having  been  drunk  is  rousing  and  recollecting  himself  for 
a  sudden  important  occasion.     His  following  speeches  are  all 
perfectly  sober, 

Nic.  But  see  there,  where  he  comes  \ 

Sent  hither  providentially,  as  it  were  ! 

Dem,  O  happy  man !  celestial  sausage^eller ! 
Friend,  guardian  and  protector  of  us  all ! 
Come  forward ;  save  your  friends,  and  save  the  country. 
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.S.  S,  Do  you  call  me  ? 

Dem,  Yes,  we  call'd  to  you,  to  announce 

The  high  and  happy  destiny  that  awaits  you. 

Nk.  Come,  now  you  should  set  him  free  from  the  inomi- 
brance* 
Of  his  table  and  basket ;  and  explain  to  him 
The  tenor  and  the  purport  of  the  Oracle, 
While  I  go  back  to  watch  the  Paphlagonian.  \Exit  Nicias, 

Dem.  (to  the  Sausage-seller  gravely). 
Set  these  poor  wares  aside ;  and  now, — bow  down 
To  the  ground;  and  adore  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven. 
S.  S,  Heigh  day  I    Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Dem,  O  happy  man ! 

Unconscious  of  your  glorious  destiny, 
Now  mean  and  unr^arded ;  but  to-morrow, 
The  mightiest  of  the  mighty.  Lord  of  Athens ! 

5.  S,  Come,  master,  what's  the  use  of  making  game  ? 
\Vhy  can't  ye  let  me  wash  the  guts  and  tripe, 
And  sell  my  sausages  in  peace  and  quiet  ? 

Dem,  O  simple  mortal,  cast  those  thoughts  aside  ! 
Bid  guts  and  tripe  farewell  I — Look  there  1 — Behold 

[Pointing  to  the  audience. 
The  mighty  assembled  multitude  before  ye  ! 

S,  S,  (with  a  grumble  of  indifference,) 
I  sec  'em. 

Dm,  You  shall  be  their  lord  and  master, 
The  sovereign  and  the  ruler  of  them  all. 
Of  the  assemblies  and  tribunals,  fleets  and  armies ; 
You  shall  trample  down  the  senate  under  foot. 
Confound  and  crush  the  generals  and  commanders, 
Arrest,  imprison,  and  confine  in  irons, 
.^d  feast  and  fornicate  in  the  council  house.' 


'  Thb  speech  is  intended  to  express  the  sadden  impression  of  reverence  with 
which  Nicias  is  affected  in  the  presence  of  the  predestined  supreme  Sausage- 
seller. — He  does  not  presume  to  address  him;  but  obliquely  manifests  his 
respect  by  pointing  out  to  Demosthenes  (in  his  hearing)  the  marks  of  attention 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

'  The  Piytanenm*  see  "  Achamians,*'  v.  151 :  the  honour  of  a  seat  at  the 
public  table  was  sometimes  conferred  on  persons  of  extraordinary  merit  in 
advanced  years.  See  the  Parabasis  of  this  play — See  also  the  Apology  of 
Socrates.  Cleon  had  obtained  thb  privUege  for  himself,  and  abused  it  insolently, 
as  appears  elsewhere. 
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i  5.  5.  What  I? 

I  Dem.  Yes,  you  yourself:  there's  more  to  come. 

Mount  here ;  and  from  the  tressels  of  your  stall 
Survey  the  subject  islands  circling  round. 
S,  S.  I  see  'em. 

JDem.  And  all  their  ports  and  merchant  vessels  ? 

S.  S.  Yes  all. 

JDem.  Then  ain't  you  a  fortunate  happy  man  ? 

Ain't  you  content  ? — Come  then  for  a  further  prosi>ect — 
Turn  your  right  eye  to  Caria,  and  your  left 
Uili^must   ^^  Carthage  !• — ^and  contemplate  both  together. 
raSo/tSc       '^*  '^'  ^^  ^^  ^^  °^^  good,  d'ye  think,  to  learn  to  squint? 
n^^«j«^      JDem.  Not  so ;  but  everything  you  see  before  you 
ij>«wt  to      Must  be  disposed  of  at  your  high  discretion, 
don"  would    By  salc  or  otherwise :  for  the  oracle 

not  consti-  , 

tuteaiquint.  Predestines  you  to  sovereign  power  and  greatness. 

S,  S.  Are  there  any  means  of  making  a  great  man 
Of  a  sausage-selling  fellow  such  as  I  ? 

JD^m.  The  very  means  you  have,  must  make  ye  so. 
Low  breeding,  vulgar  birth  and  impudence. 
These,  these  must  make  ye,  what  you're  meant  to  be. 

S.  S.  I  can't  imagine  that  I'm  good  for  much. 

JDem.  Alas !  But  why  do  ye  say  so  ? — ^What's  the  meaning 
Of  these  misgivings  ?    I  discern  within  ye 
A  promise  and  an  inward  consciousness 
Of  greatness.    Tell  me  truly;  are  ye  allied 
To  the  families  of  gentry  ? 

S.  S.  Naugh,  not  I ; 

I'm  come  from  a  common,  ordinary  kindred, 
Of  the  lower  order. 

JDem.  What  a  happiness  I — 

What  a  footing  will  it  give  ye !  What  a  groundwork 
For  confidence  and  favour  at  your  outset ! 

S.  S.  But  bless  ye  !  only  consider  my  education  ! 
I  can  but  barely  read  ...  in  a  kind  of  a  way. 

JDem,  That  makes  against  ye  . — ^The  only  thing  against  ye — 
The  being  able  to  read  in  any  way: 
For  now,  no  lead  nor  influence  is  allow'd 
To  liberal  arts  or  learned  education. 
But  to  the  brutal,  base,  and  under-bred. 
Embrace  then  and  hold  fast  the  promises 
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Which  the  Oracles  of  the  gods  announce  to  you. 

S.  S.  But  what  does  the  Oracle  say  ? 

JDem.  Why  thus  it  says, 

In  a  figurative  language,  but  withal 
Mos%  singularly  intelligible  and  distinct, 
Neatly  express'd  i'  fiaith,  concisely  and  tersely.' 

"  Moreover,  when  the  eagle  in  his  pride, 

**  With  crooked  talons  and  a  leathern  hide, 

"  Shall  seize  the  black  and  blood-devouring  snake ; 

**  Then  shall  the  woeful  tanpits  quail  and  quake ; 

And  mighty  Jove  shall  give  conunand  and  place 

To  mortals  of  the  sausage-selling  race ; 

Unless  they  choose,  continuing  as  before, 
"  To  sell  their  sausages  for  evermore.** 

S,  S.  But  how  does  this  concern  me  ?    Explain  it,  will  ye  ? 

£>an.  The  leathern  eagle  is  the  Paphlagonian. 

S.  S.  What  are  his  talons  ? 

Z>em.  That  explains  itself — 

Talons  for  peculation  and  rapacity. 

S,  S.  But  what's  the  snake  ? 

Dem.  The  snake  is  clear  and  obvious: 

The  snake  is  long  and  black,  like  a  black  pudding ; 
The  snake  is  fiU'd  with  blood,  like  a  black  pudding. 
Our  Oracle  foretells  then,  that  the  snake 
Shall  baffle  and  overpower  the  leathern  eagle. 

S.  S.  These  oracles  hit  my  fancy !  Notwithstanding  . . . 
I'm  partly  doubtful,  how  I  could  contrive  . . . 
To  manage  an  administration  altogether  . . . 

I>fm,  The  easiest  thing  in  nature ! — ^nothing  easier ! 
Stick  to  your  present  practice :  follow  it  up 
In  your  new  calling.    Mangle,  mince  and  mash. 
Confound  and  hack,  and  jumble  things  together ! 
And  interlard  your  rhetoric,  with  lumps 
Of  mawkish  sweet,  and  greasy  flattery. 
Be  fulsome,  coarse,  and  bloody ! — ^For  the  rest, 


'  This  is  perfectly  in  chanicter.  Demosthenes  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  70,  v.  44) 
does  not  profess  to  believe  in  the  gods  ;  yet  we  see  that  upon  occasion  he  can 
discuss  the  merit  of  the  "sacred  classics ;"  like  other  critics,  therefore,  of  the 
same  description,  he  does  it  with  a  sort  of  patronizing  tone. 
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All  qualities  combine,  all  circumstances, 

To  entitle  and  equip  you  for  command ; 

A  filthy  voice,  a  villainous  countenance, 

A  vulgar  birth,  and  parentage,  and  breeding. 

Nothing  is  wanting — absolutely  nothing. 

And  the  oracles  and  responses  of  the  gods, 

And  prophecies,  all  conspire  in  your  behalf. — 

Place  then  this  chaplet  on  your  brows  ! — and  worship 

The  anarchic  powers ;  and  rouse  your  spirits  up 

To  encounter  him. — 

S,  S.  But  who  do  ye  think  will  help  me  ? 

For  all  our  wealthier  people  are  alarm'd 
And  terrified  at  him ;  and  the  meaner  sort 
In  a  manner  stupified,  grown  dull  and  dumb. 

I?em,  Why  there's  a  thousand  lusty  cavaliers, 
Ready  to  back  you,  that  detest  and  scorn  him ; 
And  every  worthy,  well-bom  citizen  ; 
And  every  candid,  critical  spectator ; 
And  I  myself;  and  the  help  of  Heaven  to  boot: — 
And  never  fear ;  his  face  will  not  be  seen, 
For  all  the  manufacturers  of  masks. 
From  cowardice,  refused  to  model  it. 
It  matters  not ;  his  person  will  be  known : 
Our  audience  is  a  shrewd  one — they  can  guess. 

Nicias,  (in  alarm  from  behind  the  scenes). 
Oh  dear  !  oh  dear !  the  Paphlagonian's  coming. 

Enter  Clean  with  a  furious  look  and  voice. 

Clean.  By  heaven  and  earth  !  you  shall  abide  it  dearly, 

With  your  conspiracies  and  daily  plots 

Against  the  sovereign  people ! — Hah !  what's  this  ? — 
•  The  chai-    What's  this  Chalcidian  goblet  doing  here  ? — 
S  fact  revolt  Are  ye  tempting  the  Chalcidians  to  revolt?* — 
lowing  year;  Dogs !  villains !  every  soul  of  ye  shall  die. 

tiona  i^ "  [  The  Sausage-seller  rutis  off  in  a  fright. 

JJ^JjSedat       Dem.  Where  are  ye  going? — ^Where  are  ye  running  ? — Stop  ! 
^  **'^       Stand  firm,  my  noble,  valiant,  sausage-seller ! 

Never  betray  the  cause.    Your  friends  are  nigh. 
{to  the  Chorus^ 

Cavaliers  and  noble  captains  1  now's  the  time !  advance  in  sight ! 
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March  in  order — ^make  the  movement,  and  out-flank  him  on  the 
right ! 
(to  the  Sausage-seller). 
There  I  see  them  bustling,  hasting ! — only  turn  and  make  a  stand. 
Stop  but  only  for  a  moment,  your  allies  are  hard  at  hand. 

//  is  necessary  to  repair  an  omission  which  the  reader  may  have 

ohready  noticed:  among  the  Dramatis  Persona  enumerated  in  page  64 

no  mention  hcu  been  made  of  the  Chorus^  from  which  as  usucU,  the 

amedy  derived  its  title— THE  KNIGHTS.     This  body  composing 

the  middle  order  of  the  state  were^  as  it  appears^  decidedly  hostile  to 

Gem. — In  the  first  lines  of  the  preceding  play ^  the  merit  of  having 

procured  his  conviction  and  punishment  on  a  charge  of  bribery  is 

ascribed  to  them  ;  and  again  in  the  same  play  the  Chorus  express  their 

detestation  of  the  demagogue  by  threatening  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  ven- 

gBOfue  of  the  Kmghts^^  and  we  have  fust  seen  that  Demosthenes  •  See  Ach. 

aamragts  the  Sausage-seller  by  promising  him  the  cusistance  of  a  thou-  ^  * » ^*  ^' 

sand  of  them  "  lusty  cavaliers/^  who  "  scorn  and  detesf^  his  antagonist. 

[During  the  last  lines  the  Chorus  of  cavaliers  with  their  hobby 
horses  have  entered  and  occupied  their  position  in  the  orches- 
tra.    They  be^n  their  attack  upon  Cleon. 

Chorus.  Close  around  him,  and  confound  him,  the  confounder 
of  us  all. 
Pelt  him,  pummel  him  and  mawl  him ;  rummage,  ransack,  over- 
haul him, 
Overbear  him  and  out-bawl  him;  bear  him  down  and  bring  him 

under. 
Bellow  like  a  burst  of  thunder,  robber  I  harpy  I  sink  of  plunder ! 
Itogue  and  villain  !  rogue  and  cheat !  rogue  and  villain  I  repeat ! 
Oftener  than  I  can  repeat  it,  has  the  rogue  and  villain  cheated. 
Close  around  him  left  and  right ;  spit  upon  him ;  spiun  and  smite :  •  See  note  to 
Spit  upon  him  as  you  see ;  spurn  and  spit  at  him  like  me. —  l^^abo  an 

But  beware  or  hell  evade  ye,  for  he  knows  the  private  track,  ^iS^as  ap- 

Where  Eucrates*  was  seen  escaping,  with  the  mill  dust  on  his  back.  SSiaSl 
Cleon.  Worthy  veterans  of  the  jury,  you  that  either  right  or  ^5^**"^^; 

wrong,  means  of' 

.  subsistence 

With,  my  three-penny  provision,t  IVe  maintained  and  cherish'd  to  poor,  ow 

men  dnven 
long,  from  their 

Come  to  my  aid  I  I'm  here  waylaid — assassinated  and  betra/d  !       the  war. 
Chorus.  Rightly  served !  we  serve  you  rightly,  for  your  hungry 
love  of  pelf, 


\ 
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\  I 
1  ( 


{  For  your  gross  and  greedy  rapine,  gormandizing  by  yourself; 

You  that  ere  the  figs  are  gathered,  pilfer  with  a  privy  twitch 
Fat  delinquents  and  defaulters,  pulpy,  luscious,  plump  and  rich ; 
Pinching,  fingering  and  pulling — tampering,  selecting,  culling, 
With  a  nice  survey  discerning,  which  are  green  and  which  are 

turning, 
Which  are  ripe  for  accusation,  forfeiture  and  confiscation. 

Him  besides,  the  wealthy  man,  retired  upon  an  easy  rent. 
Hating  and  avoiding  party,  noble-minded,  indolent. 
Fearful  of  official  snares,  intrigues  and  intricate  afi^iirs ; 
Him  you  mark;  you  fix  and  hook  him,  whilst  he's  gaping  unawares; 

Mu^Atb^.*  ^^  ^  fl^^>  ^^  ^^^^  yo^  bring  him  hither  from  the  Chersonese,* 
J^^^      Down  you  cast  him,  roast  and  baste  him,  and  devour  him  at  your 

tates,  and  aoc^ 

resided  there  ^^^^' 

fw  a  quiet  CUofi.  Yes  !  assault,  insult,  abuse  me  !  this  is  the  return  I  find. 

For  the  noble  testimony,  the  memorial  I  design'd : 
Meaning  to  propose  proposals  for  a  monument  of  stone, 
ISid^  to"    On  the  which,  your  late  achievements,t  should  be  carved  and 
^^^^  neatly  done. 

Chorus,  Out,  away  with  him  1  the  slave !  the  pompous,  empty, 
fawning  knave  ! 
Does  he  think  with  idle  speeches  to  delude  and  cheat  us  all  ? 
Jj^y^     As  he  does  the  doting  elders,  that  attend  his  daily  call.J 
nSte,*p.*^     Pelt  him  here,  and  bang  him  there ;  and  here  and  there  and  every 

where. 
Ckon,  Save  me,  neighbours !  Oh,  the  monsters  I  O  my  side,  my 

back,  my  breast  I 
Chorus,  What  you're  forced  to  call  for  help  ?  You  brutal,  over- 
bearing pest. 
5.  S.  {returning  to  CUon). 
Fll  astound  you  with  my  voice,  with  my  bawling  looks  and  noise. 
Chorus.  If  in  bawling  you  surpass  him,  you'll  achieve  a  victor's 
crown; 
If  again  you  overmatch  him,  in  impudence,  the  day's  our  own. 
Ckon,  I  denounce  this  traitor  here,  for  sailing  on  clandestine 
trips, 
With  supplies  of  tripe  and  stuffing  to  careen  the  Spartan  ships. 

S,  S,  I  denounce  then  and  accuse  him  for  a  greater,  worse  abuse : 
That  he  steers  his  empty  paunch,  and  anchors  at  the  public  board; 
Running  in  without  a  lading,  to  return  completely  stored  ! 

Chorus,  Yes  !  and  smuggles  out  moreover,  loaves  and  luncheons 
not  a  few. 
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More  than  ever  Pericles,  in  all  his  pride,  presumed  to  do. 
CUon,  (in  a  thundering  tone).  Dogs  and  villains  you  shall  die  ! 
S.  S.  (in  a  louder  shriller  tone). 

Aye  !  I  can  scream  ten  times  as  high. 
Cleon.  Ill  overbear  ye,  and  out-bawl  ye. 
S.  S.  But  111  out-scream  ye,  and  out-squall  ye. 
CUon.  I'll  impeach  you,  whilst  abroad, 

Commanding  on  a  foreign  station. 
S.  S,  111  have  you  sliced,  and  slash'd,  and  scored.*  •  Theihrcau 

.  .  <a  each  party 

Clam.  Your  hon's  skm  of  reputation,  are  in  the 

tenns  oi 

Shall  be  fla/d  off  your  back  and  tann'd.  their  re«ec- 

5.  S.    I'll  take  those  guts  of  yours  in  hand. 
Ckon.  Come,  bring  your  eyes  and  mine  to  meet ! 

And  stare  at  me  without  a  wink  ! 
S,  S.    Yes  !  in  the  market  place  and  street, 
I  had  my  birth  and  breeding  too ; 
And  from  a  boy,  to  blush  or  blink, 
I  scorn  the  thing  as  much  as  you. 
Ckon.  111  denounce  you  if  you  mutter. 
S.  S.    Ill  douce  ye  the  first  word  you  utter. 
Qam.  My  thefts  are  open  and  avow'd ; 

And  I  confess  them,  which  you  dare  not. 
S.  S.    But  I  can  take  false  oaths  aloud. 
And  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd ; 
And  if  they  know  the  fact  I  care  not. 
Chn.  What !  do  you  venture  to  invade 
My  proper  calling  and  my  trade  ? 
— But  I  denounce  here,  on  the  spot. 
The  sacrificial  tripe  you've  got ; 

The  tithe  it  owes  was  never  paid  : 
It  owes  a  tithe,  I  say,  to  Jove  ; 
You've  wrong'd  and  robb'd  the  powers  above. 

Chorus.     Crdic  Mdre.^  ♦  See  note  to 

Ach.  p.  15. 

Dark  and  unsearchably  profound  abyss, 

Gulf  of  unfathomable 

Baseness  and  iniquity ! 

Miracle  of  immense, 

Intense  impudence  I 

Every  court,  every  hall, 

II.  G 
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Juries  and  assemblies,  all 

Are  stunn*d  to  death,  deafen'd  all, 

Whilst  you  bawl. 

The  bench  and  bar         Ring  and  jar. 

Each  decree        Smells  of  thee. 

Land  and  sea        Stink  of  thee. 
Whilst  we 
Scorn  and  hate,  execrate,  abominate. 
Thee  the  brawler  and  embroiler,  of  the  nation  and  the  state. 

You  that  on  the  rocky  seat  of  our  assembly  raise  a  din, 
Deafening  all  our  ears  with  uproar,  as  you  rave  and  howl  and  grin ; 
Watching  all  the  while  the  vessels  with  revenue  sailing  in. 
Like  the  tunny-fishers  perch'd  aloft,  to  look  about  and  bawl, 
When  the  shoals  are  seen  arriving,  ready  to  secure  a  hawl. 

CUon,  I  was  aware  of  this  affair,  and  every  stitch  of  it  I  know, 
Where  the  plot  was  cobbled  up  and  patch'd  together,  long  ago. 
S,  S.  Cobbling  is  your  own  profession,  tripe  and  sausages  are 

mine: 
But  the  country  folks  complain,  that  in  a  fraudulent  design,' 
You  retail'd  them  skins  of  treaties,  that  appeared  like  trusty  leather. 
Of  a  peace  secure  and  lasting ;  but  the  wear-and-tear  and  weather 
Proved  it  all  decayed  and  rotten,  only  fit  for  sale  and  show. 

J?^m,  Yes  !  a  pretty  trick  he  served  me  ;  there  was  I  dispatch'd 

to  go, 
Trudg'd  away  to  Pergasae,  but  found  upon  arriving  there,* 
That  myself  and  my  commission,  both  were  out  at  heels  and  bare. 

In  a  review  of  Mr,  Mitcheirs  Aristophanes^  a  passage  in  his  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  choruses  is  noted  with  partiadar  commendation. 
It  is  saidy  "  Mr,  Mitchell  has  hit  upoti  tlie  very  key-note  of  Aristo- 
*^  phanesy  whose  choruses  are  so  contrived  throughout  this  play,  as  to 
"  afford  a  relief  and  contrast  to  the  vulgar  acrimony  of  the  dicUogue; 
"  not  in  their  logical  and  grammatical  sense,  but  in  their  form  and 
"  rhythm,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  words,  which,  if  heard  imperfectly, 
"  would  appear  to  belong  to  a  grave  or  tender  or  beautiful  subjects  If 
the  occasion  had  admitted  of  it,  this  observation  might  have  been  applied 


*  The  allusions  in  these  lines  relate  to  some  incidents  not  recorded  in  history, 
some  artifice  by  which  Cleon  had  succeeded  in  deluding  and  disappointing  the 
party  the  country  people  in  particular  (long  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
their  property)  who  were  anxious  for  peace. 
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m&re  particularly  to  the  first  lines  of  each  chorus;  fi^  we  may  remark 
instances  in  which  the  contrast  of  grave  or  graceful  lines  at  the  com- 
mencement j  was  intended  to  ^ve  additional  force  to  the  vehemence  ofin- 
vtciive  immediately  following  in  the  chorus  itself  Thus^  in  the  ori- 
^nalof  the  chorus  which  is  givm  above,  an  expressiofi  of  wonder  and 
aw^  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  the  mere  rhythm  of  the  first  line,  inde-  'O  altitude! ! 
fmdent  of  and  in  fact y  contradictory  to  tlie  sense  of  the  words  thetn- 
5(h'ts,  a  kind  of  contrast  which  appeared  unattainable  in  the  English 
lan^ge. —  What  could  not,  therefore,  be  accomplished  by  ^^form  and 
rhythm^  has,  in  this  instance,  been  attempted  by  ^^the  selection  of 
wcrisJ^  But  justificcUory  criticism  has  already  been  renounced  as 
absurd  and  tiresome.  This  note  had  been  begun,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  reader,  with  due  modification, 
the  observation,  somewhat  too  largely  expressed,  in  tlie  review  above 
mentioned. 

Chorus. 

Even  in  your  tender  years, 

And  your  early  disposition, 
You  betra/d  an  inward  sense 
Of  the  conscious  impudence. 
Which  constitutes  a  politician. 
Hence  you  squeeze  and  drain  alone  the  rich  milch  kine  of  our 

allies ; 
Hliilst  the  son  of  Hippodamus  licks  his  lips  with  longing  eyes. 
But  now,  with  eager  rapture  we  behold 
A  mighty  miscreant  of  baser  mould  ! 
A  more  consummate  ruffian ! 
An  energetic  ardent  ragamuffin ! 
Behold  him  there ! — He  stands  before  your  eyes. 
To  bear  you  down,  with  a  superior  fro\%Ti 

A  fiercer  stare, 
.\nd  more  incessant  and  exhausdess  hes. 

The  metre  of  the  lines  which  follow,  namely,  the  tetrameter4ambic, 
is  so  essentially  base  and  vulgar,  that  no  English  song  afforded  a  spe- 
ciwunfit  to  be  quoted,  and  the  songs  themselves  were  not  proper  to  be 
mentioned;  at  last,  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis  (whose  kind  importunities 
had  extorted  the  publication  of  the  preceding  play  of  the  Achamians) 
suggested,  as  a  produceable  specimen,  the  first  line  of  a  sufficiently  vul- 
gar, hut  otherwise  inoffensive  song, 

**  A  Captain  bold  of  Halifax,  who  lived  in  country  quarters." 
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//  would  not  be  right  that  Mr.  Lavi^s  name  should  be  mentioned 
here,  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  due  to  him,  for 
his  friendly  zeal  in  forwarding  that  play  through  the  press,  and  cor- 
recting some  inaccuracies  incidental  to  the  work  of  a  very  unsystematic 
scliolar. 

The  metre,  of  which  so  derogatory  a  character  has  been  given,  is 
always  appropriated  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  to  those  scenes  of 
argumentative  altercation,  in  which  the  ascetidancy  is  given  to  the  more 
ignoble  character  ;  in  this  respect  it  stands  in  decided  contrast  with  the 
anapaestic  measure. 

Iambic  Tetrameter. 

Chorus  {to  the  Sausage-seller). 

Now  then  do  you,  that  boast  a  birth,  from  whence  you  might 
inherit, 
And  from  your  breeding  have  derived  a  manhood  and  a  spirit, 
Unbroken  by  the  rules  of  art,  untamed  by  education. 
Shew  forth  the  native  impudence  and  vigour  of  the  nation  ! 

5.  S.  Well ;   if  you  like  then,  I'll  describe  the  nature  of  him 
clearly, 
The  kind  of  rogue  IVe  known  him  for. 

Cleon.  My  friend,  you're  somewhat  early. 

First  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

S.  S.  I  won't,  by  Jove  !    Ay,  you  may  bellow ! 

I'll  make  you  know,  before  I  go,  that  I'm  the  baser  fellow. 

Chorus.  Ay !   stand  to  that !     Stick  to  the  point ;   and  for  a 
further  glory. 
Say  that  your  family  were  base,  time  out  mind  before  ye. 
Cleon.  Let  me  speak  first ! 
S.  S.  I  won't. 

Cleon.  You  shall,  by  Jove  ! 

S.  S.  I  won't,  by  Jove,  though  ! 

Cleon.  By  Jupiter,  I  shall  burst  with  rage ! 
S.  S.  No  matter,  I'll  prevent  you. 

Chofus.  No ;  don't  prevent,  for  Heaven's  sake  !     Don't  hinder 

him  from  bursting. 
Cleon.  What  means, — what  ground  of  hope  have  you  ? — to  dare 

to  speak  against  me  ? 
S.  S.  What !  I  can  speak  !  and  I  can  chop — garlic  and  lard  and 
logic. 
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Clion,  Ay  !  you're  a  speaker,  I  suppose  !    I  should  enjoy  to  see 
you, 
Like  a  f)ert  scullion  set  to  cook — to  see  your  talents  fairly 
Put  to  the  test,  with  hot  blood-raw  disjointed  news  arriving,*  ci»^eJof 

Obliged  to  hash  and  season  it,  and  dish  it  in  an  instant.  the  debate  u 

^  '  suddenlv 

You're  like  the  rest  of 'em — the  swarm  of  paltry  weak  pretenders,  changed,  by 

.  the  receipt 

You've  made  your  pretty  speech,  perhaps,  and  gain'd  a  little  law-  of  unexpcct- 

suit  gence. 

Against  a  merchant  foreigner,  by  dint  of  water-drinking, 

And  lying  long  awake  o'nights,  composing  and  repeating. 

And  studying  as  you  walk'd  the  streets,  and  wearing  out    the 

patience 
Of  all  your  friends  and  intimates,  with  practising  beforehand  : 
And  now  you  wonder  at  yourself,  elated  and  delighted 
At  your  own  talent  for  debate — ^you  silly  saucy  coxcomb. 

S.  S,  WTiat's  your  own  diet  ?      How  do  you  contrive  to  keep 
the  city 
Passive  and  hush'd — What  kind  of  drink  drives  ye  to  that  presump- 
tion? 
Clean,  Why  mention  any  man  besides,  that's  capable  to  match 
me; 
That,  after  a  sound  hearty  meal  of  tunny  fish  and  cutlets. 
Can  quafif  my  gallon ;  and  at  once  without  premeditation, 
With  slang  and  jabber  overpower  the  generals  at  Pylos.f  fo?r<^.*xv. 

S.  S,  But  I  can  eat  my  paunch  of  pork,  my  liver  and  my  haslets,   J!^^-  ***»  P' 
And  scoop  the  sauce  with  both  my  hands ;  and  with  my  dirty 

fingers 
111  seize  old  Nicias  by  the  throat,  and  choke  the  grand  debaters. 
Chorus.  We  like  your  scheme  in  some  respects ;  but  still  that 
style  of  feeding. 
Keeping  the  sauce  all  to  yourself,  appears  a  gross  proceeding. 
CUon,  But  I  can  domineer  and  dine  on  mullets  at  Miletus. 
•S.  S.  And  I  can  eat  my  shins  of  beef,  and  farm  the  mines  of 

silver. 
CUon.  I'll  burst  into  the  Council  House,  and  storm  and  blow 

and  bluster. 
S.  S.  Ill  blow  the  wind  into  your  tail,  and  kick  you  like  a 

bladder. 
CUon.  Ill  tie  you  neck  and  heels  at  once,  and  kick  ye  to  the 

kennel. 
Charm.  Begin  with  us  then  !     Try  your  skill  I — kicking  us  all 
together ! 
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•Itiswdl 
known  that 
punesmade 
from  the 
skins  of  dif- 
ferent ani- 
mals are 
more  or  less 
lucky. — 
Among  our- 
selves the 
skin  of  a 
weasel,  or  of 
a  black  cat. 
is  esteemea 
the  most 
universally 
lucky. 


Cleon,  ril  have  ye  pilloried  in  a  trice. 
S.  S.     Ill  have  you  tried  for  cowardice. 
Cleon,  ril  tan  your  hide  to  cover  seats. 
S.  S,  Yours  shall  be  made  a  purse  for  cheats. 

The  luckiest  skin*  that  could  be  found. 
C/a?ri,  Dog,  I'll  pin  you  to  the  ground 

With  ten  thousand  tenter  hooks. 
S.  S.  V\\  equip  you  for  the  cooks, 

Neatly  prepared,  with  skewers  and  lard, 
C/eon.  I'll  pluck  your  eye-brows  off,  I  will. 
S.  S.  I'll  cut  your  collops  out,  I  will. 

//  is  evident^  that  a  scuffUor  wrestling  match  takes  place  here  between 
the  two  rivals.  It  continues  during  the  verses  of  Demosthenes  and  those 
of  the  Chorus;  the  last  of  which  mark,  that  the  Sausage-seller  has 
the  advantage;  and  the  Sausage-seller's  speech  of  four  lines,  which  fol- 
lows, implies  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  his  adversary  in  a 
helpless  posture. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  palastra  was  twt  a  mere  school  of 
wrestling  or  boxing. — The  attention  of  the  masters  of  the  palcestra  (like 
the  dancing  masters  of  former  times  in  France  and  England)  was 
directed  to  form  their  pupils  to  a  general  dignity  and  elegance  of  carriage. 

Hence  all  awku^ard  or  indecent  effort  was  disallowed  in  the  palcestra 
of  the  better  educated  class. — But,  as  wrestling  was  an  universal 
national  exercise,  it  would  of  course  be  practised  vulgarly  among  the 
vulgar;  and  there  would  be  many  tricks  and  casts  retained  and  prac- 
tised by  the  lowest  class,  which  were  rejected  by  the  more  dignified 
palcestra.  The  Sausage-seller  7vas  represented  as  foiling  his  opponent, 
by  some  unbecoming,  unsightly  effort,  which  was  characteristic  of  a 
town  blackguard. — Thus,  the  scuffle  between  them  formed  a  kind  of 
dumb  show,  analogous  to,  and  illustrative  of  the  dialogue ;  exhibiting  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Sausage-seller,  the  peculiar  advantages  reserved  for 
superior  impudence  and  v^dgqrity  both  in  word  and  deed, 

Demosthenes. 

Yes,  by  Jove  !  and  like  a  swine, 

Dangling  at  the  butcher's  door. 
Dress  him  cleanly,  neat  and  fine, 

Wash'd  and  scalded  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Strutting  out  in  all  his  pride. 
With  his  carcase  open  wide. 
And  a  skewer  in  either  side ; 
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While  the  cook  with  keen  intent, 

By  the  steady  rules  of  art, 

Scrutinizes  every  part. 
The  tongue,  the  throat,  the  maw,  the  vent. 

Chorus. 

Some  element  may  prove  more  fierce  than  fire  ! 
Some  viler  scoundrel  may  be  seen. 
Than  ever  yet  has  been ! 
And  many  a  speech  hereafter,  many  a  word, 

More  villanous  than  ever  yet  was  heard. 
We  marvel  at  thy  prowess  and  admire  ! 
Therefore  proceed  ! 
In  word  and  deed. 
Be  firm  and  bold. 
Keep  stedfast  hold ! 
Only  keep  your  hold  upon  him  !    Persevere  as  you  began ; 
^^^  be  daunted  and  subdued ;  I  know  the  nature  of  the  man. 
S,  S,  Such  as  here  you  now  behold  him,  all  his  life  has  he  been 
known. 
Till  he  reap'd  a  reputation,  in  a  harvest  not  his  own ; 
Now  he  shews  the  sheaves*  at  home,  that  he  clandestinely  con-  •  The  Spar- 

^  tan  pnsoners 

Vey'd,  taken  at  Py- 

Tied  and  bound  and  heap'd  together,  till  his  bargain  can  be  made,  in  the  mo»t 
Oevn.  (rdtas^  <md  recauering  hifftsdf.)  2^e.T" 

Fm  at  ease,  I  need  not  fear  ye,  with  the  senate  on  my  side, 
And  the  conmions  all  dejected,  humble,  poor  and  stupified. 

Chorus. 

Mark  his  visage  !  and  behold, 

How  brazen,  unabash'd  and  bold ! 
How  the  coloiur  keeps  its  place 

In  his  face ! 
Clean.  Let  me  be  the  vilest  thing,  the  mattress  that  Cratinusf  t  The  fa- 

mous  comic 
Stams  \  poet,  now 

Or  be  forced  to  learn  to  sing,  Morsimus'st  tragic  strains ;  SdS^m', 

If  I  don't  despise  and  loath,  scorn  and  execrate  ye  both.  ?*RidSSd  ' 

elsewhere  as 

r^  a  bad  writer 

Chorus.  of  tragedy. 

Seethe/VMy, 

Active,  eager,  airy  thing !  ^bIH*  ^* 

Ever  hovering  on  the  wing. 
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Ever  hovering  and  discovering 
Golden  sweet  secreted  honey, 
Nature's  mintage  and  her  money. 
— May  thy  maw  be  purged  and  scoured, 
From  the  gobbets  it  devoured 
By  the  emetic  drench  of  law  ! 
With  the  cheerful  ancient  saw, 
Then  we  shall  rejoice  and  sing, 
Chaunting  out  with  hearty  glee, 
"  Fill  a  bumper  merrily, 
"  For  the  merry  news  I  bring !" 
But  he,  the  shrewd  and  venerable 
•  The  old  Manciple*  of  the  public  table, 

Jjj2Srd"o^  Will  chaunt  and  chuckle  and  rejoice, 

S^Ji^^o  With  heart  and  voice. 

b^^uMSuo        Cleon,  May  I  never  eat  a  slice,  at  any  public  sacrifice, 
comMmvand  ^^  ^^^^  effrontery  and  pretence,  shall  daunt  my  stedfast  impudence, 
m'll  'T'ld       ^'  ^'  T^^^»  ^y  ^^  memory  which  I  value,  of  all  the  bastings  in 
K*?^Wycd  our  alley, 

athisdeuver-  ' 

anoe  from      When  from  the  dog-butcher  s  tray  I  stole  the  lumps  of  meat  away. 
as  cieon.       I  trust  to  match  you  with  a  feat,  and  do  credit  to  my  meat, 

Credit  to  my  meat  and  feeding,  and  my  bringing  up  and  breeding. 
Cleon,  Dog's  meat !    What  a  dog  art  thou ! — But  I  shall  dog 
thee  fast  enow. 

\CUon  pays  no  attention  to  the  short  dialogue  which  follows  be- 
tween the  Sausage-seller  and  the  Chorus. — The  actor^s  part  was 
in  dumb  show,  exhibiting  a  mimicry  of  the  Demagogues  usual 
gesture  and  deportment,  when  exciting  himself  in  preparation 
for  a  vehement  burst  of  oratory. 

S.  S.  Then,  there  were  other  petty  tricks,  I  practised  as  a  child; 
Haunting  about  the  butcher's  shops,  the  weather  being  mild, 
"  See  boys,"  says  I,  "  the  swallow  there  ! — ^Why  summer's  come,  I 

say," 
And  when  they  tum'd  to  gape  and  stare,  I  snatch'd  a  steak  away. 

Chorus.  A  clever  lad  you  must  have  been,  you  managed  matters 
rarely. 
To  steal  at  such  an  early  day,  so  seasonable  and  fairly. 

S.  S.  But  if  by  chance  they  spied  it,  I  contrived  to  hide  it  handily; 
Clapping  it  in  between  my  hams,  tight  and  close  and  even ; 
Calling  on  all  the  pow'rs  above,  and  all  the  gods  in  heaven ; 
And  there  I  stood,  and  made  it  good,  with  staring  and  forswearing, 
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So  that  a  statesman  of  the  time,  a  speaker  shrewd  and  witty. 
Was  heard  to  say,  "  That  boy  one  day  will  surely  rule  the  city." 
Chorus,  T  was  fairly  guess'd,  by  the  true  test,  by  your  address 
and  daring. 
First  in  stealing,  then  concealing,  and  again  in  swearing. 

CUon.  Ill  settle  ye  !    Yes,  both  of  ye  !  the  storm  of  elocution 
Is  rising  here  within  my  breast,  to  drive  you  to  confusion. 
And  with  a  wild  conmiodon,  overwhelm  the  land  and  ocean. 
S.  S.  Then  I  shall  hand  my  sausages,  and  reef  'em  close  and 
tight, 
And  steer  away  before  the  wind,  and  run  you  out  of  sight 

I>fm,  And  I  shall  go,  to  the  hold  below,  to  see  that  all  is  right 

[Exit. 
CUon,    By  the  holy  goddess,  I  declare 
Rogue  and  robber  as  you  are, 
111  not  brook  it,  or  overlook  it ; 
The  public  treasure  that  you  stole, 
111  force  you  to  refund  the  whole  .... 
Chorus,  (Keep  near  and  by — the  gale  grows  high.) 
CUon.  (in  continuation^ 

.  .  .  Ten  talents,  I  could  prove  it  here. 
Were  sent  to  you  from  Potidoea. 
S,  S,      Well,  will  you  take  a  single  one 

To  stop  your  bawling  and  have  done  ? 
Chorus.  Yes  111  be  bound — he'll  compound. 

And  take  a  share — the  wind  grows  fair. 
This  hurricane  will  overblow. 
Fill  the  sails  and  let  her  go  ! 
CUon,     111  indict  ye,  I'll  impeach, 

I'll  denounce  ye  in  a  speech ; 
With  four  several  accusations. 
For  your  former  peculations, 
Of  a  hundred  talents  each. 
S.  S,      But  111  denounce  ye. 
And  111  trounce  ye. 

With  accusations  half  a  score  ;  . 
Half  a  score,  for  having  left 
Your  rank  in  the  army ;  and  for  theft 
111  charge  ye  with  a  thousand  more. 
CUon,     111  rummage  out  your  pedigree. 
And  prove  that  all  your  ancestry 
Were  sacril^ous  and  accurst* 


*  Many  of 
define  fami- 
lies were  in- 
volved in  the 
guilt  of  a  sa- 
crilegious 
massacre 
committed 
near  900 
years  before. 
See  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's FtuH. 
Ofym.  40. 
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S.  S.      ril  prove  the  same  of  yours ;  and  first 
The  foulest  treasons  and  the  worst — 
Their  deep  contrivance  to  conceal 
Plots  against  the  common  weal  \ 
Which  I  shall  publish  and  declare, — 
Publish,  and  depose  and  swear. 
Cleon,     Plots,  conceaFd  and  hidden  . — ^Where  ? 
S,  S,      Where  ? — ^where  plots  have  always  tried 

To  hide  themselves — ^beneath  a  hide  ! 
Clean,     Go  for  a  paltry  vulgar  slave. 
S,  S,      Get  out  for  a  designing  knave. 
Chorus,  Give  him  back  the  cuff  you  got ! 
CUon,     Murder  !  help  !  a  plot !  a  plot ! 

Fm  assaulted  and  beset  I 
Chorus,  Strike  him  harder  I  harder  yet ! 
Pelt  him, — Rap  him. 
Slash  him, — Slap  him. 
Across  the  chaps  there,  with  a  wipe 
•  A  flap  on  Of  your  entrails  and  your  tripe  !  * 

this  kind  u  Keep  hun  down — the  day  s  your  own. 

§ptiin!^asth«  O  cleverest  of  human  kind !  the  stoutest  and  the  boldest, 
rageousc^aii  The  saviouT  of  the  state,  and  us,  the  friends  that  thou  beholdest ; 
No  words  can  speak  our  gratitude ;  all  praise  appears  too  little. 
You've  fairly  done  the  rascal  up,  youVe  nick'd  him  to  a  tittle. 

Clean,  By  the  holy  goddess  it's  not  new  to  me 
This  scheme  of  yours.     IVe  known  the  job  long  since, 
The  measurement  and  the  scantling  of  it  all, 
And  where  it  was  shaped  out  and  tack'd  together, 
t  In  these  Charus,  Aye !  there  it  is  !    You  must  exert  yourself; 

^••^gjjj^  Come  try  to  match  him  again  with  a  carpenter's  phrase.t 
thexiMnuU.       s,  S,  Does  he  think  I  have  not  track'd  him  in  his  intrigues 

tion  ofpubuc 

o«tory.  in-    At  Aigos  ? — ^his  pretence  to  make  a  treaty 

vutetf  jaiuon  With  the  people  there  ? — and  all  his  private  parley 

metaphon.     With  the  Spartans  ? — ^There  he  works  and  blows  the  coals ; 

And  has  plenty  of  other  irons  in  the  fire. 

Chorus,  Well  done,  the  blacksmith  beats  the  carpenter.f 
S,  S.  (in  cantinuatian,) 

And  the  envoys  that  come  here,  are  all  in  a  tale ; 

All  beating  time  to  the  same  tune. — I  tell  ye. 

Its  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  the  promises. 

Nor  the  messages  you  send  me  by  your  friends. 
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That  will  ever  serve  your  turn ;  or  hinder  me 
From  bringing  all  these  facts  before  the  public. 

Ckon,  Then  I'll  set  off  this  instant  to  the  senate ; 
To  inform  them  of  your  conspiracies  and  treasons, 
Your  secret  nightly  assemblies  and  cabals, 
Your  private  treaty  with  the  king  of  Persia, 
Your  correspondence  with  Boeotia, 
And  the  business  that  you  keep  there  in  the  cheese-press, 
Close  pack'd,  you  think,  and  ripening  out  of  sight. 

S.  S.  Ah !  cheese  ? — Is  cheese  any  cheaper  there,  d'ye  hear? 

Clean,  By  Hercules !  Ill  have  ye  crucified !  \Eocit  CUon. 

Chorus  (to  the  S,  5.). 
Well,  how  do  you  feel  your  heart  and  spirits  now  ? 
Rouse  up  your  powers  !    If  ever  in  your  youth 
You  swindled  and  forswore  as  you  profess ; 
The  time  is  come  to  show  it     Now  this  instant 
He's  hurrying  headlong  to  the  senate  house ; 
To  tumble  amongst  them  like  a  thimderbolt ; 
To  accuse  us  all,  to  rage,  and  storm,  and  rave. 

S.  S.  Well,  I'll  be  off  then.     But  these  guts  and  pudding, 
I  must  put  them  by  the  while,  and  the  chopping  knife. 

Chorus.  Here,  take  this  lump  of  lard,  to  'noint  your  neck  with ; 
Tlie  grease  will  give  him  the  less  hold  upon  you, 
W^ith  the  gripe  of  his  accusations. 

S.  S.  That's  well  thought  of. 

Chorus.  And  here's  the  garlic.     Swallow  it  down  ! 

S,S.  What  for? 

Chorus.  It  will  prime  you  up,*  and  make  you  fight  the  better.      •Gamecocks 
—Make  haste  !  ^Shl^c : 

5.  S.  Why  so  I  do.  ^SJ^ls, 

Chorus.  Remember  now—  SSS^  Jo 

Show  blood  and  game.    Drive  at  him  and  denounce  him !  wh«  S^Si- 

Dash  at  his  comb,  his  coxcomb ;  cuflf  it  soundly  !  AouS^ave 

Peck,  scratch  and  tear,  conculcate,  clapperclaw !  ^*^  ^''^ 

Bite  both  his  wattles  ofif,  and  gobble  'em  up ! 
And  then  return  in  glory  to  your  friends.  [Exit  S.  S. 

Chorus. 

Well  may  you  speed 

In  word  and  deed. 

May  all  the  powers  of  the  market  place 
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Grant  ye  protection,  and  help  and  grace, 

With  strength  of  lungs  and  front  and  brain  ; 

With  a  crown  of  renown,  to  return  again. 
( Turn  ing  to  the  audience,) 
But  you  that  have  heard  and  applauded  us  here. 

In  every  style  and  in  every  way, 
Grant  us  an  ear,  and  attend  for  a  while. 

To  the  usual  old  anapaestic  essay. 

The  following  parabasis  has  been  already  noticed  (/.  30  0/  the 
Achamians)  in  the  long  preliminary  notice  prefixed  to  the  parabasis 
of  that  play ;  but  the  inference  which  is  there  so  concisely  assumed  in 
the  marginal  note,  will  be  better  and  more  convefiietitly  estimated^  when 
placed  in  Juxtaposition  with  the  composition  itself  It  has  been  said, 
in  brief  and  strong  terms  j  that  the  poet  had  become  /^poetical  serf  of 
the  community.  Our  knowledge  of  antiquity  is  too  scatity  to  enable 
us  to  define  precisely  the  mode  and  degree  of  this  vassalage,  to  which  he 
thus  voluntarily  subjected  himself;  but  it  is  evident  that,  by  demand- 
ing (as  the  text  has  it)  a  chorus  for  himself,  he  was  in  effect  doing 
thai  which  is  expressed  in  the  tratislaiion,  namely,  embracing  a  pro- 
fession, from  which  he  could  not  retreat.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  fol- 
lowing parabasis  turns  upon  the  decisive  and  irretrievable  step,  which 
the  Poet  (after  long  hesitation,  and  resisting  the  importunity  of  his 
friends)  had  at  letigth  determined  to  take,  undeterred  by  the  discourag- 
ing example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line,  whom  he  enumerates 
and  describes,  devoting  himself  irrevocably  and  exclusively  to  the  com- 
position of  conudy. 

Yet  the  Poet  wets  already  publicly  knoivn  as  the  author  of  three 
comedies ;  the  Daitaleis,  />/  7vhich  he  had  exhibited  the  contrast  of  two 
young  men,  brothers :  t/ie  one  steady  and  manly,  according  to  the  old 
fashion  instructed  in  the  old  music  and  poetry,  addicted  to  gymnastic 
exercises,  living  with  his  father  in  the  country,  a  lover  of  hunting  and 
rural  sports;  the  other  a  thoroughly  depraved  town  rake — a  scamp  of 
that  new  scJwol  of  which  Alcibiades  was  the  patron  and  the  model — 
aspiring  to  distinguish  himself  by  foppery,  litigation,  atid  speechifying. 
ThcU  excellent  comedy  of  Gressefs,  Le  Mdchant,  may  be  considered  as 
somewhat  analogous  to  this — produced  with  the  same  intention,  and  in 
a  state  of  society  and  manners  not  altogether  dissimilar. 

His  second  play,  the  Babylonians,  has  been  already  mentiotied  (see 
Ach./.  30^/  of  this  he  was  avowedly  the  aut/ior,  and  had  been  held 
respofisible  for  it,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
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The  Achamians,  his  third  playy  is,  generally  speakings  a  comic 
pleading  in  fcpvour  of  peace  ;  but  it  includes  a  justification  of  the  Poet 
as  the  author  of  t?u  preceding  play  (distinctly  and  palpably  in  the  para- 
basis,  and  in  a  burlesque  form  in  other  parts);  for  Dieceopolis,  in  his 
defence  before  the  Chorus,  is  the  represetitative  of  the  Poet  himself;  and 
thai  portion  of  the  Chorus,  which  continues  inveterate  and  unappeased, 
bring  an  accusation  against  him,  which  has  no  reference  to  anything 
which  has  occurred  in  the  preceding  scenes  of  the  same  play  ;  but  which 
is  distinctly  applicable  to  tlie  main  purport  and  argument  of  the  Baby- 
lonians* (see  Ach.  /.  28  J —  •  it  b  no- 

ticed  as  hav- 
"  inveighing  against  informers."  ISSSS"^ 

a  sreac  nuin- 

The  original,  more  scrupulously  translated,  would  stand  thus  "  abusing  ber  of  per- 
any  man  that  happened  to  be  an  informer/*  an  offence,  of  which  the 
Dicaopolis  of  the  Achamians  (for  the  informer  Nicarchus  has  not  yet 
appeared)  hcui  been,  up  to  this  point  at  least,  entirely  guiltless.  Diat- 
opolis  then,  in  this  instance,  is  a  burlesque  representative  of  the  poet 
himself,  put  upon  his  trial  for  misdemeanours  perpetrated  in  a 
farmer  play.  His  cuhersaries  attcuk  him,  for  having  stigmatized 
individuals  as  informers.  The  party  who  are  become  favourable  to 
him.  Justify  him^  by  affirming  the  truth  and  correctness  of  all  his  im- 
putations • — The  reply  to  this  is,  thai  though  they  might  be  true,  he 
had  no  right  to  ^ve  publicity  to  scandalous  and  offensive  truths,  and 
that  he  deserva  to  be  punished  for  it, — There  is  nothing  in  this  alter- 
cation which  can  in  any  way  be  mcule  to  bear  the  slightest  reference  to 
anything  that  had  occurred  in  the  preceding  scenes  of  tlieplay  itself. 

We  have  meuU  a  wide  digression  in  our  way  to  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory conclusion. — //  may  be  said:  we  see  very  clearly,  from  whcU  has 
been  alreculy  stated,  that  Aristophanes  was  alreculy  an  avowed  writer 
for  the  comic  theatre;  regarded  as  responsible  for  his  productions, 
when  they  were  deemed  objectionable ;  justifying  them  himself,  in  per- 
son, in  the  first  instana,  and  afterwards,  under  a  feigned  character  in 
a  subsequent  drama. —  What  then  was  the  change  in  his  condition 
and  prospects  which  was  produced  by  "  demanding  a  chorus  for  him- 
self?^ a  term,  as  it  appears,  of  great  import;  implying  a  devotion  of 
himself  exclusively  to  the  task  of  writing  for  the  stage. —  What  were 
the  emoluments  and  privileges  attached  to  this  profession  of  a  comic 
author  thus  authentically  assumed  t —  What,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
the  disadvantages  and  disabilities  by  which  those  privileges  and  emo- 
luments were  counterbalanced^ — This  is  a  question  of  which  the  learn- 
ing and  industry  of  continental  scholars  may  perhaps  procure  a  solu- 
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tioriy  if  they  have  not  already  afforded  it,  to  those  who  are  conversant 
in  the  language  and  literature  of  Germany,  But  something  in  the 
meanwhile  may  be  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  the  Poet  himself  It 
appears  from  the  scene  of  Euripides  in  ///^Achamians,  that  the  author 
must  have  been  entitled  to  the  dresses  of  the  actors;  and  his  perquisites 
probably  extended  to  the  other  properties  (as  they  are  called)  of  the 
stage,  with  the  exertion  of  those  which  were  permanent  and  immot^- 
able.  We  find  the  Poet  thus  speaking  of  himself  in  the  parabcLsis  of 
the  Peace,  contrasting  his  own  conduct  with  that  of  other  cotemporary 
comic  authors — he  says — 

**  Onformir  occasions  he  never  niade  use 
Of  the  credit  he  gained  to  corrupt  and  seduce  ; 
But  pack'd  up  his  alls,  after  gaining  the  day. 
Contented  af id  joyous,  and  so  went  attfoy," 

We  find,  moreover,  that  the  comic  poets  received  a  salary  from  the 
state  ;  for,  in  the  play  of  the  Frogs,  exhibited  almost  at  the  close  of  the 
vfar,  at  a  time  of  great  pecuniary  difficulty,  it  seems  that  their  pay  was 
reduced. — And  the  Poet  introduces  his  Chorus  of  happy  spirits  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  excommunicating  the  economists, — in  company  with 
other  reprobates  and  profane  persons  who  are  warned  to  withdraw 
from  the  sacred  rites : — they  include,  in  their  interdict, 

**All  statesmen  retrenching  the  fees  and  the  salaries 
(y  theatrical  bards  in  rn>enge/or  the  raileri^s 
And  jests  and  lampoons  of  this  holy  solemnity" 

This  appears  evidently  not  to  have  been  serious;  or,  if  serious, 
would  have  been  very  unreasonable;  for  the  retrenchment  at  that 
period  was  universal,  extending  even  to  tlie  omnipotent  jurymen,  who 
were  reduced  from  a  daily  pay  of  three  oboli  to  tuH>,  Whatever  the 
retrenchmeftt  may  have  been,  it  seems,  as  is  suggested  above,  not  to  have 
been  one  which  was  seriously  complained  of;  and  we  may  safely  infer 
from  the  general  munificence  of  the  Athenians  in  all  matters  of  art, 
cmdfrom  their  peculiar  passion  for  the  theatre,  that  in  better  and  mare 
prosperous  times  the  allowances  made  to  the  comic  poets  must  have  been 
sufficiently  liberal,  at  least  to  the  three  successful  competitors;  for  there 
were  three  dramatic  prizes,  assigned  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  best 
play ;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  implies  a  considerable  pecuniary 
recompence  ;  for  the  third,  the  least  of  all  must  have  been  worth  hav- 
ing, in  a  pecuniary  view;  otherwise,  to  be  ranked  as  a  third-rate  poet 
Ufould  have  been  felt  as  an  unqualified  mortification, — Supposing  the 
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frises  to  have  ham  merely  honorary  ^  no  third  prize  could  have  existed^ 
fir  it  could  never  have  been  considered  as  an  honour. 

From  the  question  of  emoluments^  we  may  turn  to  that  of  privileges 
and  immunities  :  and  here,  in  the  absence  of  positive  authority^  we  may 
be  contented  for  the  present^  with  general  inferences  and  ancdogy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  heathen  antiquity,  a  professed  comic  poet  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  person  devoted  to  the  service  of  Bacchus ;  a 
certcun  character  of  inviolability  must  therefore  have  been  attached  to 
him^  in  common  with  other  persons  separcUed  and  set  apart  from  the 
common  concerns  of  the  state ,  and  dedicated  for  life  to  the  service  of  any 
other  deity. — Though  modified  no  doubt  in  later  times,  this  principle 
was  essentially  inherent  in  the  Grecian  mind, — The  slaughter  of  a  poet, 
"  a  servant  of  the  muses ^  was  condemned  as  an  act  of  sacrilege ;  and 
it  u*as  in  these  terms  that  the  a^scLSsin  of  Archilochus  was  excommu- 
nicated by  the  oracle,  and  expelled  from  the  temple  which  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  enter.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  these  feelings,  however  modi- 
fied, could  have  been  altogether  extinct  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
now  treating;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  considering  the  enormous  out- 
rages and  attacks  upon  private  character,  perpetrcUed  by  the  comic  poets, 
that  (with  the  exception  of  the  exploded  f able  of  the  death  of  Eupolis) 
there  is  no  trace  to  be  met  with  of  any  personcU  vengeance  directed 
against  any  of  them.  The  comic  poets  have  been  spoken  of  above  as 
persons  separate  and  set  apart  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  state; 
and  so  they  must  have  been,  either  by  positive  law,  or  by  established 
and  authoritative  custom;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  to  any 
man  standing,  in  all  other  respects,  upon  an  equal  footing  with  his 
fellow  citizens,  the  privilege  should  have  been  allowed  of  cusaUing  them 
with  unlimited  ribaldry  and  abuse, —  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
such  a  privilege  in  modern  times,  it  was  certainly  not  consonant  to  the 
spirit  of  antiquity  to  allow  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  individual,  unac- 
companied with  corresponding  disabilities.  The  office  of  a  comic  pod, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  has  not  been  unaptly  com- 
peted to  that  of  the  court-jester  during  the  middle  ages.  They  ivere 
both  oftliem  authorised  to  take  the  most  extraordinary  liberties,  in  re- 
flections on  the  soverdgn,  and  the  highest  persons  in  the  state;  but 
theirs  wcu  a  situation  obviously  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  any 
other  office  or  privilege.  The  parcUld  may  be  carried  further;  for  it 
itfould  appear,  from  many  recorded  instances,  that  of  these  royal  jesters 
many  must  have  been  men,  not  only  of  a  livdy  fancy  and  imagination, 
but  of  just  feelings  and  a  sound  judgment,  whose  privileged  sallies  occa- 
sionally directed  the  cUtention  of  the  soverdgn  to  truths,  which  coidd 
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not  haw  been  conveyed  to  him  by  any  other  channel.  Aristophanes 
was  certainly  a  most  judicious y  though  ineffectual^  adinser  to  the  mul- 
titudinous sovereign^  whom  it  was  his  office  to  amuse  ;  and  Charles  of 
Burgundy  might  have  lived  and  died  in  prosperity,  if  his  counsels  had 
been  moderated  by  the  sarccLsms  of  his  jester. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  Thus  far,  in  tlie  absence  of  direct  and 
positive  informationy  an  attempt  has  been  made^  by  conjecture  and  in- 
ferenccy  to  define  the  neu^  position  y  in  which  the  Poet  was  placing  him- 
self y  as  a  member  of  the  community  to  which  he  belofiged;  whether  in 
this  respect  he  had  cmy  reason  to  repent  of  his  resolutiony  it  would  be 
idle  and  superfluous  to  risk  any  conjecture; — but  in  regard  to  his  success 
as  an  author y  the  forebodings  expressed  in  the  paralnisis  appear  to  have 
been  verified, —  Up  to  this  timCy  while  unengaged  and  at  liberty y  he  had 
been  courted  by  the  public,  and  indulged  with  applause  cmd  success; 
for  the  strong  feeling  excited  in  the  public  by  his  play  of  the  Babylo- 
nians, at  first  hostiUy  and  gradually  (like  their  representcUives,  the 
chorus  of  Achamians)  subsiding  into  acquiescence  and  approbatian, 
must  have  been  felt  as  more  than  an  equivcUent  to  the  highest  theatrical 
success.  But  he  was  now  irrevocably  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
public :  the  first  prizCy  as  a  kind  of  premium  for  enlisting,  was 
awarded  to  the  presetit  play,  the  first  which  he  exhibited  as  a  regular 
writer  for  the  stage;  but  from  this  time  he  was  destined,  like  his  pre- 
decessorSy  to  experience  the  rigours  and  caprices  of  theatrical  discipline. 
His  next  play  was  the  Clouds,  in  whichy  following  up  the  design  of  the 
Daitaleis,  he  had  traced  to  its  source  that  sudden  change  in  morality 
and  manners y  of  which  the  outward  manifestations  had  been  exhibited 
in  the  former  play.  This  play  of  the  Clouds,  which  he  affirms 
(adjuring  Bacchus  as  the  patron  deity  of  theatrical  poets)  to  have  been 
the  best  that  ez^er  wcu  writteny  was  rejected.  The  play  of  the  Wasps, 
in  which  he  thus  asserted  the  merit  of  the  Clouds,  wcu  acted  in  the 
following  year y  and  obtained  the  first  prize.  But  we  find  that  cmotker 
mortification  had,  in  the  meanwhilCy  befallen  himy  in  the  diminished 
zeal  and  ardour  of  his  friends, — he  had  beeny  as  the  phrase  iSy  "  had 
up  "  by  Cleon  before  the  settatCy  and  subjected  to  the  infliction  of  a 
severe  invective ;  during  which  time  he  complains  that  his  friends  and 
partizans  who  were  in  attendance,  and  upon  whose  countenance  he 
dependedy  ^^  had  shown  themselves  indifferent  and  ei^en  amused" — 
They  imaginedy  no  doubt y  that  being  once  engaged  he  must  go  on.  But 
he  tells  themy  that  he  does  not  mean  to  compromise  himself  to  the  sasne 
extent  in  future;  and  reminds  them  of  the  fable  of  the  tine,  whichy 
being  left  unsupported,  ceased  to  produce  fruit  (l.iigi,  Ed.  Bekk.): — 
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"  So  (the  story  says)  the  stake  deserted  and  betray'd  the  vine." 

Here^  thm^  we  trace  a  turn  in  the  poet's  mind;  he  became  less  of  a 
fMbHc  personage ;  cmd  though  his  fancy  and  wit  remained  the  samCy 
and  his  principles  continued  unchanged^  and  though  his  courage  and 
spirii  occasionally  broke  forth  in  public  emergencies^  yet  having  adopted 
the  stage  as  his  occupation^  he  approached  more  nearly  to  the  common 
standard  of  theatrical  writers;  and  he  might  have  made  the  same  com- 
phhd^  which  was  uttered  by  Shakespeare: 

"  So  that  afanost  my  nature  is  subdued 

**  To  what  it  deals  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

But  the  text  is  already  too  much  clogged  with  this  long  interpolation  of 
prose.  We  will  not  stop^  therefore^  to  lament  over  the  loss  of  the 
Daitaleis  and  the  Babylonians,  composed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
mih  an  unbroken  spirit. 

But  the  money-loving  spirit  of  our  age  manifests  itself  even  in  our 
merary  researches^  and  we  cannot  refrain,  even  with  respect  to  an 
emdenipoet,  who  lived  2300  years  ago,  from  the  invariable  inquiry — 
What  was  he  worth  ? — It  may  be  inferred  then,  from  grounds  of  pre- 
smmption  too  long  to  be  detailed  here,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  the 
doss  of  the  knights.  Now  the  knights  were  rated  (according  to  the 
modus  fixed  by  Solon)  at  an  amount  of  $00  bushels  of  com.  But  how 
rated  % — As  for  the  sum  total  of  their  income  ?  Or,  as  being  that  por- 
tion of  it,  which,  in  cases  of  emergency,  was  exigible  for  the  service  of 
ike  State  f^ — T^ose  students  of  antiquity,  who  are  not  endowed  Tenth  the 
faculty  of  digesting  gross  absurdities,  are  under  grecU  obligations  to 
Mr.  Boeck,  for  having  reUeved  them  from  the  cruel  necessity  of  being 
comstrained  to  believe,  that  a  man  with  ^^75  a  year  (taking  com  at 
five  sMWsigs  a  bushel)  was  bound  to  keep  a  war-horse,  and  to  serve  in 
the  cavalry  at  his  own  expense;  or  thai  another  with  an  income  of 
^^225  (estimated  according  to  the  same  permanent  standard  of  value) 
comid  have  been  charged  with  the  expenses  of  a  ship  of  war — a  propo- 
sition, weconceive,  wholly  contradictory  to  the  experience  of  the  members 
of  the  Yachi  Qub. — Mr.  Boeck  has  shown,  that  these  sums  were  the 
extreme  rates  of  taxation  to  which  the  individuals  of  these  classes  were 
subject;  a  rate  which  was  not  always  exacted  in  full;  and  which  we 
wtay  suppose,  at  the  utmost,  to  have  been  a  double  tithe  or  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  a  rate  of  taxation  to  which,  in  difficult  times,  our  own 
country  was  contented  to  submit. — The  elucidation  of  this  point  is  by 
far  the  greatest  service,  which  Mr.  Boeck  has  rendered  to  ancient  litera- 
ture, in  the  whole  of  his  accurate  and  learned  work.  To  have  dis si- 
ll. H 
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pated  these  misapprehensions,  which,  as  long  as  they  were  implicitly 
adopted,  diffused  an  air  of  utter  incredibility  and  unreality  over  the 
whole  system  of  antiquity,  is  a  result  far  more  important  than  the 
development  of  details  hitherto  unknown  and  unexamined. 

This  discussion,  already  too  long,  has  been  prolonged  thus  far  for 
the  sake  of  restating  Mr,  Boecks  discovery;  which  has  been  unaccount- 
ably overlooked  in  a  recetit  publication. 

With  respect  to  the  poet,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  he  wcu  in 
tolerably  easy  circumstances,  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  7oas  able 
to  give  away  some  of  his  plays  with  their  contingent  emoluments  :  among 
the  rest  the  very  play  (the  Frogs^  in  which  he  complained  of  the  new 
retrenchment,  and  denounced  an  anathema  against  the  economists, 

Parabasis. 

If  a  veteran  author  had  wished  to  engage 

Our  assistance  to-day,  for  a  speech  from  the  stage, 

We  scarce  should  have  granted  so  bold  a  request ; 

But  this  author  of  ours,  as  the  bravest  and  best. 

Deserves  an  indulgence  denied  to  the  rest 

For  the  courage  and  vigour,  the  scorn  and  the  hate. 

With  which  he  encounters  the  pests  of  the  state  ; 

A  thorough-bred  seaman,  intrepid  and  warm. 

Steering  outright,  in  the  face  of  the  storm. 

But  now  for  the  gentle  reproaches  he  bore 
On  the  part  of  his  friends,  for  refraining  before 
To  embrace  the  profession,  embarking  for  life 
In  theatrical  storms  and  poetical  strife  \ 
He  begs  us  to  state,  that  for  reasons  of  weight, 
He  has  lingered  so  long,  and  determined  so  late. 
For  he  deem'd  the  achievements  of  comedy  hard, 
The  boldest  attempt  of  a  desperate  bard  ! 
The  Muse  he  perceived  was  capricious  and  coy. 
Though  many  were  courting  her,  few  could  enjoy. 
And  he  saw  without  reason,  from  season  to  season, 
Your  humour  would  shift,  and  turn  poets  adrift, 
Requiting  old  friends  with  unkindness  and  treason. 
Discarded  in  scorn  as  exhausted  and  worn. 

Seeing  Magnes's  fate,  who  was  reckoned  of  late. 
For  the  conduct  of  comedy,  captain  and  head ; 
That  so  oft  on  the  stage,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
Had  defeated  the  Chorus  his  rivals  had  led ; 
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With  his  sounds  of  all  sort,  that  were  utter'd  in  sport, 

With  whims  and  vagaries  unheard  of  before. 

With  feathers  and  wings,  and  a  thousand  gay  things. 

That  in  frolicsome  fancies  his  Choruses  wore — 

— ^When  his  humour  was  spent,  did  your  temper  relent, 

To  requite  the  delight  that  he  gave  you  before  ? 

— ^We  beheld  him  displaced,  and  expell'd,  and  disgraced. 

When  his  hair  and  his  wit  were  grown  aged  and  hoar. 

Then  he  saw,  for  a  sample,  the  dismal  example 
Of  noble  Cratinus  so  splendid  and  ample, 
Full  of  spirit  and  blood,  and  enlarged  like  a  flood, 
Whose  copious  current  tore  down,  with  its  torrent, 
Oaks,  ashes,  and  yew,  with  the  ground  where  they  grew, 
And  his  rivals  to  boot,  wrench'd  up  by  the  root, 
And  his  personal  foes,  who  presumed  to  oppose. 
All  drown'd  and  abolished,  dispersed  and  demolished. 
And  drifted  headlong,  with  a  deluge  of  song. 

And  his  airs,  and  his  tunes,  and  his  songs  and  lampoons. 
Were  recited  and  sung,  by  the  old  and  the  young — 
At  feasts  and  carousals  what  poet  but  he  ? 
And  "  The  fair  Amphibribe  "  and  "  The  Sycophant  Tree,"" 
"  Masters  and  masons  and  builders  of  verse /^ — 
Those  were  the  tunes  that  all  tongues  could  rehearse ; 
But  since  in  decay,  you  have  cast  him  away, 
Stript  of  his  stops  and  his  musical  strings. 
Battered  and  shattered,  a  broken  old  instrument. 
Shoved  out  of  sight,  among  rubbishy  things. 
His  garlands  are  faded,  and  what  he  deems  worst. 
His  tongue  and  his  palate  are  parching  with  thirst ; 
And  now  you  may  meet  him  alone  in  the  street, 
Wearied  and  worn,  tatter'd  and  torn. 
All  decay'd  and  forlorn,  in  his  person  and  dress ; 
Whom  his  former  success  should  exempt  from  distress, 
With  subsistence  at  large,  at  the  general  charge. 
And  a  seat  with  the  great,  at  the  table  of  state,*  •  The  Pry- 

There  to  feast  every  day,  and  preside  at  the  play 
In  splendid  apparel,  triumphant  and  gay. 

Seeing  Crates  the  next,  always  teased  and  perplext. 
With  your  tyrannous  temper,  tormented  and  vext ; 
That  with  taste  and  good  sense,  without  waste  or  expense. 
From  his  snug  little  hoard,  provided  your  board. 
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With  a  delicate  treat,  economic  and  neat. 

Thus  hitting  or  missing,  with  crowns  or  with  hissing. 
Year  after  year,  he  pursued  his  career, 
For  better  or  worse,  till  he  finished  his  course. 

These  precedents  held  him  in  long  hesitation ; 
He  replied  to  his  friends,  with  a  just  observation, 
"That  a  seaman  in  regular  order  is  bred 
"  To  the  oar, — to  the  helm, — and  to  look  out  a-head  ; 
"  Till  diligent  practice  has  fix'd  in  his  mind 
"The  signs  of  the  weather,  and  changes  of  wind. 
"  And  when  every  point  of  the  service  is  known, 
"  Undertakes  the  command  of  a  ship  of  his  own," 

For  reasons  like  these, 

If  your  judgment  agrees. 

That  he  did  not  embark, 

Like  an  ignorant  spark. 

Or  a  troublesome  lout. 

To  puzzle  and  bother,  and  blunder  about, 

Give  him  a  shout, 

At  his  first  setting  out ! 

And  all  pull  away 

With  a  hearty  huzza 

For  success  to  the  play  ! 

Send  him  away, 

Smiling  and  gay. 

Shining  and  florid. 

With  his  bald  forehead  ! 

The  text  contains  nearly  all  that  is  kftawn  of  two  of  the  three  poets 
here  ntaitiotudy  Magnes  and  Crates ;  the  last  is  recordedy  as  having 
become  distinguished  in  the  second  year  of  the  S2nd  Olymp,^  thirty^x 
years  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Knights;  Magnes  must  have  been 
older,  OfCratinus  some  few  fragments  are  still  in  existence;  he  lived 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  offensive  commiseration  here  bestowed 
upon  him,  by  gaining  the  first  prize  in  the  next  year ^  when  the  comedy 
of  the  Clouds  was  rejected. 

Strophe. 

Neptune,  lord  of  land  and  deep. 
From  the  lofty  Sunian  steep, 

With  delight  surveying 
The  fiery-footed  steeds. 
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FrolickiDg  and  neighing 
As  their  humour  leads — 

— And  rapid  cars  contending 

Venturous  and  forward. 
Where  splendid  youths  are  spending 
The  money  that  they  borrowed. 

— ^Thence  downward  to  the  Ocean, 

And  the  calmer  show 
Of  the  dolphin's  motion 

In  the  depths  below  \ 
And  the  glittering  gallies 

Gallandy  that  steer, 
AVhen  the  squadron  sallies, 

With  wages  in  arrear. 
List,  O  list ! 
Listen  and  assist. 

Thy  Chorus  here  I 
Mighty  Saturn's  son ! 
The  support  of  Phormion,*  •  a  most  able 

In  his  victones  of  late ;  fui  navai 

To  the  fair  Athenian  State  *^°        ^' 

More  propitious  far. 

Than  all  the  gods  that  are, 

In  the  present  war. 

Epirrema. 

I^t  us  praise  our  famous  fathers,  let  their  glory  be  recorded 
On  Minerva's  mighty  mantle*  consecrated  and  embroider'd. 
That  with  many  a  naval  action  and  with  infantry  by  land, 
Sdn  contending,  never  ending,  strove  for  empire  and  command. 
^Vhen  they  met  the  foe,  disdaining  to  compute  a  poor  account 
Of  the  number  of  their  armies,  of  their  muster  and  amount : 
Rit  whene'er  at  wresding  matches,'  they  were  worsted  in  the  fray, 
Wiped  their  shoulders  from  the  dust,  denied  the  fall,  and  fought  away. 

*  Thb  mantle  was  an  enormous  piece  of  tapestry,  adorned  with  the  actions  and 
%iires  of  the  natiTe  heroes  and  protecting  deities.  It  was  renewed  every  year, 
and  was  carried  to  the  temple,  at  the  Panathenaic  procession,  suspended  and 
diipiayed  from  a  tall  mast  fixed  on  a  moveable  carriage.   See  Mr.  Wordsworth's 

'  Thirty-two  years  before  this  time,  the  Athenians,  after  being  foiled  in  a  great 
hitde  at  Tanagra,  risked  another  general  action  at  Oinophuta,  in  which  they 
woe  victorious,  only  sixty-two  days  after  the  first  \— Fasti  llcUeftici^  Ol.  8i. 
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LSH^^       Then  the  generals*  never  daim'd  precedence,  or  a  separate  seat, 
ra^ml^Ld    ^^^  ^^  present  mighty  captains,  or  the  public  wine  or  meat 
hL^auSS?  ^^  ^^^  "^'  ^^  ^^^^  pretension  suited  to  our  birth  and  years, 
^  Is  with  resolute  intention,  as  determined  volimteers. 

To  defend  our  fields  and  altars,  as  our  fathers  did  before ; 

Claiming  as  a  recompense  this  easy  boon,  and  nothing  more : 

When  our  trials  with  peace  are   ended,  not  to  view  us   with 
malignity; 

When  weVe  curried,  sleek  and  pamper'd,  prancing  in  our  pride  and 
dignity. 

Antistrophe. 

//  will  be  sun  that  there  is  a  want  of  correspondence  and  propor- 
tion between  the  strophe  and  antistrophe;  the  first  has  been  enlarged 
to  give  scope  fin'  the  development  of  the  poetic  imagery^  tinged  with  bur- 
iesque^  which  appears  in  the  original.  In  atonement  for  this  irregu- 
larity ^  the  antistrophe^  which  offered  no  such  temptation^  is  given  as 
an  exact  metrical  facsimile  of  the  original.  In  this  respect,  it  may  at 
least  have  some  merit  as  a  curiosity.  The  only  variation  consists  in  a 
triple,  instead  of  a  double,  rhyme. 

Mighty  Minerva  !  thy  command 
Rules  and  upholds  this  happy  land ; 
Attica,  famed  in  every  part. 
With  a  renown  for  arms  and  art. 

Noted  among  the  nations. 
Victory  bring — ^the  bard's  delight  -, 
She  that  in  faction  or  in  fight. 

Aids  us  on  all  occasions. 
Goddess,  list  to  the  song . — ^Bring  her  away  with  thee. 
Haste  and  bring  her  along  I — Here  to  the  play  with  thee. 

Bring  fair  Victory  down  for  us ! 

Bring  her  here  with  a  crown  for  us ! 

Come  with  speed,  as  a  friend  indeed. 

Now  or  never  at  our  need  ! 

Antepirrema. 

//  is  observable,  that  the  antepirrema  is  generally  in  a  lower  and  less 
serious  tone  than  its  preceding  epirretna  ;  as  if  the  poet  were,  or  thot^ht 
it  right  to  appear,  apprehaisive  of  having  been  over  eartust  in  his  first 
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address.  In  the  present  instance^  as  the  poetical  advocate  of  his  party ^ 
he  had  already  stated  their  claims  to  public  confidence  and  favour; 
andy  in  the  concluding  linesy  had  deprecc^ed  the  jealousy  and  envy  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  He  now  wishes  to  give  a  striking  instance 
of  their  spirit  and  alacrity  in  the  service  of  the  country;  and  it  is 
given  accordingly,  in  the  most  uninvidious  manner ,  in  a  tone  of  extra- 
vagant  burlesque  humour. 

Let  us  sing  the  mighty  deeds  of  our  illustrious  noble  steeds. 
They  deserve  a  celebration  for  their  service  heretofore, 
Charges  and  attacks,  exploits  enacted  in  the  days  of  yore : 
These,  however,  strike  me  less,  as  having  been  performed  ashore. 
But  the  wonder  was  to  see  them,  when  they  fairly  went  aboard, 
With  canteens  and  bread  and  onions,  victualled  and  completely 

stored. 
Then  they  fix'd  and  dipt  their  oars  beginning  all  to  shout  and 

neigh, 
Just  the  same  as  human  creatures,  *'  Pull  away  boys  !  Pull  away  !" 
*'  Bear  a  hand  there,  Roan  and  Sorrel !     Have  a  care  there,  Black 

and  Bay! 
Then  they  leapt  ashore  at  Corinth  ;  and  the  lustier  younger  sort      •Theiwuai 
StToll'd  about  to  pick  up  litter,*  for  their  solace  and  disport :  ccMetofaa 

And  devoured  the  crabs  of  Corinth,  as  a  substitute  for  clover.  my. 

So  that  a  poetic  Crabbe,t  exclaim'd  in  anguish,  '^  All  is  over !  Carkmus. 

**^  What  awaits  us,  mighty  Neptune,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  keep 
*'  From  pursuit  and  persecution  in  the  land  or  in  the  deep  ?" 

The  poet  Carkinus  (Crab)  had  produced  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Corinth,  who  merely,  from  bathing  in  the 
seoy  had  become  unconsciously  pr^nant  by  Neptune,  The  lines  here 
quoted  from  it  were  a  complaint  of  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the 
honour  of  illustrious  families,  from  the  licentious  aggressions  of  the 
gods. 

Chorus  {to  the  SausageseUer), 
O  best  of  men !  thou  tightest,  heartiest  fellow  ! 
What  a  terror  and  alarm  had  you  created, 
In  the  hearts  of  all  your  friends,  by  this  delay. 
But  since  at  length,  in  safety,  you  return. 
Say  what  was  the  result  of  your  attempt. 

S.  S.  ITie  result  is,  you  may  call  me  Nickoboulus, 
For  I've  nick'd  the  Boule  there,  the  Senate,  capitally. 
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Chorus. 
Then  may  we  chaunt  amain 
In  an  exulting  strain, 
With  ecstasy  triumphant,  bold,  and  high, 

OThou! 
That  not  in  words  alone,  or  subtle  thought. 

But  more  in  manly  deed. 
Hast  merited,  and  to  fair  achievement  brought ! 

Relate  at  length  and  tell 
The  event  as  it  befell : 
So  would  I  gladly  pass  a  weary  way ; 
Nor  weary  would  it  seem. 
Attending  to  the  theme. 
Of  all  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 
(///  a  familiar  tone^  as  if  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder). 
Come,  my  jolly,  worthy  fellow,  never  fear ! 
•  The  en-      •WeVe  all  delighted  with  you — let  us  hear ! 
wSdfST"'       S,  S,  Aye,  aye — it's  well  worth  hearing,  I  can  tell  ye  : 
SS^*5^"    I  followed  after  him  to  the  senate  house ; 
fijJ^iTni     And  there  was  he,  storming,  and  roaring,  driving 
S  b'^S-*  His  thunderbolts  about  him,  bowling  down 
^ mSt^  His  biggest  words,  to  crush  the  cavaliers, 
"^^^^  Like  stones  from  a  hill  top ;  calling  them  traitors, 
ous  ridicule.    Couspirators — ^What  not  ?    There  sat  the  senate 
With  their  arms  folded,  and  their  eyebrows  bent, 
And  their  lips  pucker'd,  with  the  grave  aspect 
Of  persons  utterly  humbugg'd  and  bamboozled. 

Seeing  the  state  of  things,  I  paused  awhile. 
Praying  in  secret  with  an  under  voice. 
"  Ye  influential  impudential  powers 
'^  Of  sauciness  and  jabber,  slang  and  jaw  ! 
"Ye  spirits  of  the  market-place  and  street 
"  Where  I  was  rear'd  and  bred — ^befriend  me  now  ! 
"  Grant  me  a  voluble  utterance,  and  a  vast 
"  Unboimded  voice,  and  steadfast  impudence  ! " 

Whilst  I  thus  thought  and  pra/d,  on  the  right  hand, 
I  heard  a  soimd  of  wind  distinctly  broken ! 
I  seized  the  omen  at  once;  and  bouncing  up, 
I  burst  among  the  crowd,  and  bustled  through, 
And  bolted  in  at  the  wicket,  and  bawPd  out : 
"  News !  news !  I Ve  brought  you  news  I  the  best  of  news ! 
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"  Yes,  Senators,  since  first  the  war  began, 

"  There  never  has  been  known,  till  now  this  morning, 

"  Such  a  hawl  of  pilchards."    Then  they  smiled  and  seem'd 

All  tranquillized  and  placid  at  the  prospect 

Of  pilchards  being  likely  to  be  cheap. 

I  then  proceeded  and  proposed  a  vote 

To  meet  the  emergence  secretly  and  suddenly  : 

To  seize  at  once  the  trays  of  all  the  workmen, 

And  go  with  them  to  market  to  buy  pilchards. 

Before  the  price  was  raised.     Immediately 

They  applauded,  and  sat  gaping  altogether. 

Attentive  and  admiring.     He  perceived  it ; 

And  framed  a  motion,  suited,  as  he  thought. 

To  the  temper  of  the  assembly. — "  I  move,"  says  he, 

That  on  occasion  of  this  happy  news. 

We  should  proclaim  a  general  thanksgiving ; 

\^th  a  festival,  moreover,  and  a  sacrifice 

Of  a  hundred  head  of  oxen,  to  the  goddess." 

Then  seeing  he  meant  to  drive  me  to  the  wall 
With  his  hundred  oxen,  I  overbid  him  at  once ; 
And  said ''  two  hundred,"  and  proposed  a  vow, 

For  a  thousand  goats  to  be  offer'd  to  Diana, 

Whenever  sprats  should  fall  to  forty  a  penny." 
With  that  the  senate  smiled  upon  me  again ; 
And  he  grew  stupified,  and  lost,  and  stanunering; 
And,  attempting  to  interrupt  the  ourent  business, 
Was  call'd  to  order,  and  silenced  and  put  down. 

Then  they  were  breaking  up  to  buy  their  pilchards : 
But  he  must  needs  persist,  and  b^  for  a  hearing — 
**  For  a  single  moment — for  a  messenger — 
*'  For  a  herald  that  was  come  firom  Lacedaemon, 
**  With  an  offer  of  peace — ^for  an  audience  to  be  given  him." 
But  they  broke  out  in  an  uproar  altogether : 

Peace,  truly  I — Peace,  forsooth ! — ^Yes,  now's  their  time ; 

I  warrant  'em ;  when  pilchards  are  so  plenty. 

They've  heard  of  it ;  and  now  they  come  for  peace  I 

No!  no  I  no  peace !    The  war  must  take  its  course." 
Then  they  call'd  out  to  the  presidents  to  adjoiun ; 
And  scrambled  over  the  railing  and  dispersed ; 
And  I  dash'd  down  to  the  market  place  headlong; 
And  bought  up  all  the  fennel,  and  bestow'd  it. 
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As  donative,  for  garnish  to  their  pilchards, 
Among  the  poorer  class  of  senators ; 
And  they  so  thank'd  and  praised  me,  that  in  short, 
For  twenty-pence,  I've  purchased  and  secured  them. 

Chorus. 

With  fair  event  your  first  essay  began. 
Betokening  a  predestined  happy  man. 
The  villain  now  shall  meet 

In  equal  war, 
A  more  accomplish'd  cheat, 
A  viler  far  \ 
With  turns  and  tricks  more  various. 
More  artful  and  nefarious. 
—But  thou  I 
Bethink  thee  now ; 
Rouse  up  thy  spirit  to  the  next  endeavour! 
— Our  hands,  and  hearts,  and  will. 
Both  heretofore  and  ever. 
Are  with  thee  still. 
S.  S.  The  Paphlagonian  I    Here  he's  coming,  foaming 
And  swelling  like  a  breaker  in  the  surf  I 
With  his  hobgoblin  countenance  and  look ; 
For  all  the  world  as  if  he'd  swallow  me  up. 

£ni€r  Cleon. 

Gem.  May  I  perish  and  rot,  but  III  consume  and  ruin  ye ; 
I'll  leave  no  trick,  no  scheme  untried  to  do  it 

S.  S.  It  makes  me  laugh,  it  amuses  one,  to  see  him 
Bluster  and  storm ! — I  whistle  and  snap  my  fingers. 

Clem,  By  the  powers  of  earth  and  heaven !  and  as  I  live  ! 
You  villain.  111  annihilate  and  devour  ye. 

S.  S.  Devour  me !  and  as  I  live,  I'll  swallow  ye ; 
And  gulp  ye  down  at  a  mouthfiil,  without  salt. 

CUm.  I  swear  by  the  precedence,  and  the  seat 
Which  I  achieved  at  Pylos,  I'll  destroy  ye. 

S.  S.  Seat,  precedence  truly  !  I  hope  to  see  you. 
The  last  amongst  us  in  the  lowest  place. 

Cleon.  Ill  clap  you  in  jail,  in  the  stocks — By  Heaven  !  I  will. 

S.  S.  To  see  it  how  it  takes  on !     Barking  and  tearing  I 
What  aib  the  creature  ?    Does  it  want  a  sop  ? 
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CUotu  111  claw  your  guts  out  with  these  nails  of  mine. 

5.  5.  Ill  pare  those  naik  of  yours,  from  clawing  victuals 
At  the  public  table. 

Ci€on.  m  drag  you  to  the  assembly 

This  instant,  and  accuse  ye,  and  have  you  punish'd. 

S.  S.  And  111  bring  accusations  there  against  you, 
Twenty  for  one,  and  worse  than  yours  tenfold. 

Ciam.  Aye,  my  poor  soul  I  but  they  won't  mind  ye  or  hear  ye, 
Whilst  1  can  manage  'em  and  make  fools  of  'em. 

S.  S.  You  reckon  they  belong  to  ye,  I  suppose  ? 

C/am.  Why  should  not  they,  if  I  feed  and  diet  'em  ? 

S.  S.  Aye,  aye ;  and  like  the  licorish  greedy  nurses, 
You  swallow  ten  for  one  yourself,  at  least, 
For  every  morsel  the  poor  creatures  get 

Clam.  Moreover,  in  doing  business  in  the  assembly, 
I  have  such  a  superior  influence  and  command. 
That  I  can  make  them  close  and  hard,  and  dry. 
Or  pass  a  matter  easily,  as  I  please. 

51  S.  Moreover,  in  doing  business,  my  b de. 

Has  the  same  sort  of  influence  and  command. 
And  plays  at  fast  and  loose,  just  as  it  pleases. 

Gam.  You  sha'n't  insult  me  as  you  did  before  the  senate. 
Come,  come,  before  the  assembly. 

S.  S.  {cooly  and  dryly).  Aye,  yes ;  why  not  ? 

With  all  my  heart !    Let's  go  there ;  what  should  Under  us  ? 

\T7ie  scene  is  supposed  to  be  in  front  of  Demurs  house. 

Clean.  My  dear  good  Demus,  do  step  out  a  moment ! 

S.  S.  My  dearest  little  Demus,  do  step  out ! 

Dem.  Who's  there  ?  Keep  ofi*!  What  a  racket  are  you  making ; 
Bawling  and  catterwauling  about  the  door ; 
To  afiront  the  house,  and  scandalize  the  neighbours. 

CleoH.  Come  out,  do  see  yourself,  how  I'm  insulted. 

Dem.  Oh  my  poor  Paj^ilagonian  I    What's  the  matter  ? 
Who  has  afi&onted  ye? 

Clean.  I'm  waylaid  and  beaten, 

By  that  rogue  there,  and  the  rake-helly  young  fellows. 
All  for  your  sake. 

Dem.  How  so  ? 

Cleon.  Because  I  love  you. 

And  court  you,  and  wait  on  you,  to  win  your  favour. 

Dem.  And  you  there,  sirrah !    Tell  me,  what  are  you  ? 
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5.  5.  (zvry  rapidly  and  eagerly), 
A  lover  of  yours,  and  a  rival  of  his,  this  long  time ; 
That  have  wish'd  to  oblige  ye  and  serve  ye  in  every  way  : 
And  many  there  are  besides,  good  gentlefolks, 
That  adore  ye,  and  wish  to  pay  their  court  to  ye ; 
But  he  contrives  to  baffle  and  drive  them  off. 
In  short,  you're  like  the  silly  spendthrift  heirs. 
That  keep  away  from  civil  well-bred  company. 
To  pass  their  time  with  grooms  and  low  companions. 
Cobblers,  and  curriers,  tanners  and  such  like. 

Clean,  And  have  not  I  merited  that  preference, 
By  my  service  ? 

S.  S.  In  what  way  ? 

Cleon,  By  bringing  back 

The  Spartan  captives  tied  and  bound  from  Pylos. 

S.  S,  And  would  not  I  bring  back  fh)m  the  cook*s  shop 
A  mess  of  meat  that  belong'd  to  another  man  ? 

C/eon,  Well  Demus,  call  an  assembly  then  directly. 
To  decide  between  us,  which  is  yoiu:  best  friend ; 
And  when  youVe  settled  it,  fix  and  keep  to  him.  [£xi'l  Cleon. 

S.  S.  Ah  do !  pray  do  decide  I — ^but  not  in  the  Pnyx — 

Dem.  It  must  be  there ;  it  can't  be  any  where  else ; 
It's  quite  impossible :  you  must  go  to  the  Pnyx. 

5.  S,  Oh  dear !  I'm  lost  and  ruin'd  then !  the  old  fellow 
Is  sharp  and  clever  enough  in  his  own  home ; 
But  planted  with  his  rump  upon  that  rock, 
He  grows  completely  stupified  and  bother'd. 

Chorus. 

Now  you  must  get  yoiu:  words  and  wit,  and  all  your  tackle  ready, 
To  make  a  dash,  but  don't  be  rash,  be  watchful,  bold,  and  steady. 
You've  a  nimble  adversary,  shifting,  and  alert,  and  waiy. 

[TAe  scene  changes  and  discovers  the  Pnyx  with  Cleon  on  the 
Bema^  in  an  orational  attitude,'] 
*Look  out !  have  a  care !  behold  him  there  ! 
He's  bearing  upon  you — be  ready,  prepare. 
Out  with  the  Dolphin  !    Hawl  it  hard ! 


*  Observe  that  the  change  of  the  scene  is  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  naval 
manoeuvre.  The  ancient  theatres  being  open  at  top,  the  machinery  was  worked 
from  below  ;  so  that,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination,  the  stage  might  at  such 
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Away  with  it  up  to  the  peak  of  the  yard ! 
And  out  with  the  pinnace*  to  serve  for  a  guard. 

Chnis  exordium  appears  to  be  marked  in  the  original  by  a  trait 
of  kumoury  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate  or  to  represent  by  an 
djuivalent.  The  true  version  is  as  follows :  "  /  pray  to  the  goddess 
Minerva^  my  own  patroness ^  and  the  protecting  deity  of  the  city;  that 
ij I  stand  as  a  meritorious  statesman,  in  the  next  rank  to  LysicUs^  ^Sw^ 
Cjma  and  SaJabaccha,^  I  may  be  allowed  to  continue  dining  in  the  J^'m'^ 
Prjtaneum,^  6f»c.  6f»c.  SSS^ 

//  sho$ild  seem  that  the  three  discreditable  names  are  substituted  for  the  death  of 

_^__  penoeSi  but 

those  of  Pericles,  Cymon  and  Themistocles,  with  whom  it  appears  that  speedily  wnk 
Qem  Toas  in  the  habit  of  comparing  himself;  for  we  shall  see  that  in  dit.  See 
the  present  scene  he  is  attacked  for  having  presumed  to  place  himself  in  note  p.  74*. 

faraHelwith  Themistocles.  sentproMi- 

It  is  natural  therefore  to  conclude;  that  with  respect  to  the  two  other      *** 

illustrious,  but  less  extraordinary  characters,  he  must  have  felt  still 

less  scrupulous. 
The  phrase  therefore  stands  as  a  contemptuous  caricature  of  Cleoris 

arrogance.    He  had  spoken  of  himself  cu  the  most  meritorious  public 

character, 

lura  TltpucKia  ml  K(fu»ya  cat  OtfAtaroKKia, 
The  taunting  parody  of  the  Poet  says  : 

fura  AvoucKia  koI  Kvyyav  xal  XaXalidcxay, 

We  see  thcU  the  two  first  names  have  a  similarity  in  sound  to  those 
for  which  they  were  substituted :  (Pericles,  Lysicles — Cymon,  Cynna), 

a  moment  be  thought  to  resemble  the  deck  of  a  ship.  Observe  too  that  as  bjr 
the  change  of  scene  and  its  transfer  to  the  Pnyx  (which  had  been  deprecated  by 
the  Sausage-sdler)  the  advantage  is  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  less  ignoble 
diaracter,  the  metre  dianges  from  the  tetrameter  iambic  to  the  anapaest,  as  in  the 
loeiics  of  altercation  in  the  other  comedies,  where  the  ascendancy  of  the  noble  or 
ignoble  personage  or  argoment,  is  marked  by  a  change  of  the  metre ;  though  the 
scenes  which  follow  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  an  exception ;  for  the  Sausage- 
seller  has  the  better  even  in  the  anapaest ;  but  his  complete  triumph  is  reserved 
for  the  tetrameter. 

'  The  image  b  that  of  a  merchant  vessel  defending  itself  against  the  attack  of 
a  ship  of  war :  the  pinnace  was  interposed  to  break  the  shock  of  the  enemy's 
prow ;  and  the  dolphin,  a  huge  mass  of  lead,  was  raised  to  a  great  height,  at  the 
end  of  the  yard  of  the  enormous  lateen  sail,  (still  to  be  seen  in  some  large  old 
fayiiMii^  craft  in  the  Mediterranean)  it  was  then  dropt  suddenly  at  the  moment 
of  contact,  to  sink  the  enemy's  vetsd  by  bursting  a  hole  through  it 
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And  we  may  he  sure  that  an  exact  mimicry  of  CleofCs  manner^  and 
tone  of  7Hnce,  would  not  have  been  wanting^  to  make  the  caricature  as 
manifest  as  possible. 

To  those  who  have  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Aristo- 
phanes, this  explanation  of  the  passage  will  not  appear  unnecessary. 
It  occurs  in  the  most  striking  part  of  the  play,  at  the  very  point  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  audience  had  been  directed;  but  surely  the 
most  implicit  admiration  for  every  thing  ancient  cannot  prevent  us  from 
perceiving,  that,  unexplained  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  it  appears  vapid 
and  senseless  in  the  extreme.  We  might  safely  defy  the  dullest  indivi- 
dual to  make  a  poorer  attempt  at  a  joke  in  his  own  person. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  suppose  the  passage  in  question  to  have  con- 
tained a  verbal  burlesque  heightened  by  personal  mimicry,  the  audience 
would  hardly  have  felt  a  deficiency  of  amusement  at  this  particular 
point  of  the  representation. 


Cleon.  To  Minerva  the  sovereign  goddess  I  call, 
Our  guide  and  defender,  the  hope  of  us  all ; 
With  a  prayer  and  a  vow, — ^That,  even  as  now — 
If  Pm  truly  your  friend,  unto  my  life's  end, 
I  may  dine  in  the  hall,  doing  nothing  at  all ! 
But  if  I  despise  you,  or  ever  advise  you, 
Against  what  is  best,  for  your  comfort  and  rest ; 
Or  n^lect  to  attend  you,  defend  you,  befriend  you, 
— May  I  perish  and  pine ;  may  this  carcase  of  mine 
Be  withered  and  dried,  and  curried  beside ; 
And  straps  for  your  harness  cut  out  from  the  hide. 

S.  S.  Then  Demus — if  I  tell  a  word  of  a  lie, 
If  any  man  more  can  dote  or  adore, 
With  so  tender  a  care,  I  make  it  my  prayer. 
My  prayer  and  my  wish, — ^to  be  stewed  in  a  dish ; 
To  be  sliced  and  slash'd,  minced  and  hash'd. 
And  the  offal  remains  that  are  left  by  the  cook, 
Dragg'd  out  to  the  grave,  with  my  own  flesh-hook. 

Cleon,  O  Demus !  has  any  man  shown  such  a  zeal, 
Such  a  passion  as  I  for  the  general  weal  ? 
Racking  and  screwing  offenders  to  ruin ; 
With  torture  and  threats  extorting  your  debts ; 
Exhausting  all  means  for  enhancing  your  fortune. 
Terror  and  force  and  intreaties  importune. 
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Widi  a  popular,  pure,  patriotical  aim ; 

Unmoved  by  compassion,  or  friendship,  or  shame. 
5.  51  All  this  1  can  do ;  more  handily  too ; 

Widi  ease  and  dispatch ;  I  can  pilfer  and  snatch, 

And  supply  ye  with  loaves  from  another  man's  batch. 
But  now,  to  detect  his  saucy  n^lect ; 

(In  spite  of  the  boast,  of  his  loyalty  due, 

Is  die  boil'd  and  the  roast,  to  your  table  and  you.) 

^YoQ  \  that  in  combat  at  Marathon  sped. 

And  hew'd  down  your  enemies  hand  over  head. 

The  Mede  and  the  Persian,  achieving  a  treasure        , 

Of  infinite  honour  and  profit  and  pleasure. 

Rhetorical  praises  and  tragical  phrases ; 

Of  rich  panegyric  a  capital  stock — 

—He  leaves  you  to  rest  on  a  seat  of  the  rock, 

Naked  and  bare,  without  comfort  or  care. 

Whilst  I — Look  ye  there  I — have  quilted  and  wadded. 

And  tufted  and  padded  this  cushion  so  neat 

To  serve  for  your  seat !    Rise  now,  let  me  slip 

It  there  under  ]rour  hip,  that  on  board  of  the  ship, 
^Vitfa  the  toil  of  the  oar,  was  blister'd  and  sore, 
Enduring  the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day, 
At  the  battle  of  Salamis  working  away. 

Dem,  Whence  was  it  jrou  came !    Oh  tell  me  your  name — 
Your  name  and  your  birth ;  for  your  kindness  and  worth 
Bespeak  jrou  indeed  of  a  patriot  breed ; 
Of  the  race  of  Harmodius*  sure  you  must  be  •The  asaw- 

^  ,  ••#..*«  tin  of  Hip- 

So  popular,  gracious  and  friendly  to  me.  iwrchiu,  ca- 

Clam.  Can  he  win  you  with  ease,  with  such  trifles  as  these  ?         Swdempcm- 

o.  S.  With,  easier  tnnes  you  manage  to  please.  of  the  aum- 

dam.  I  vow  notwithstanding,  that  never  a  man  "*""** 

Has  acted  since  first  the  republic  began, 

On  a  more  patriotical  popular  plan  : 

And  if  any  man  else  can  as  truly  be  said 

The  friend  of  the  people.  111  forfeit  my  head ; 

m  make  it  a  wager,  and  stand  to  the  pledge. 
S.  S,  And  what  is  the  token  you  mean  to  allege 

Of  that  friendship  of  yours,  or  the  good  it  ensures  ? 

— Ei^t  seasons  are  past  that  he  shelters  his  head 

In  a  barrack,  an  outhouse,  a  hovel,  a  shed. 

In  nests  of  the  rock  where  the  vultures  are  bred. 
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In  tubs,  and  in  huts  and  the  tow'rs  of  the  wall : 
His  friend  and  protector  jrou  witness  it  all ! 
But  where  is  thy  pity,  thou  friend  of  the  city  \ 
To  smoke  him  alive,  to  plunder  his  hive  ? 
•  After  die    And  whcn  Archeptolemus*  came  on  a  mission, 
With  peace  in  his  hand,  with  a  &ir  proposition 
To  drive  them  before  you  with  kicks  on  the  rump. 
Peace,  treaties  and  embassies,  all  in  a  lump  ! 

Clean.  I  did  wisely  and  well ;  for  the  prc^hedes  tell, 
That  if  he  perseveres,  for  a  period  of  years ; 
He  shall  sit  in  Arcadia,  judging  away 
In  splendour  and  honour,  at  fivepence  a  day : 
— Meantime  I  can  feed  and  provide  for  his  need ; 
Maintaining  him  wholly,  fairly  and  foully. 
With  jurymen's  pay,  threepence  a  day. 

S.  S.  No  vision  or  fancy  prophetic  have  you. 
Nor  dreams  of  Arcadian  empire  in  view ; 
A  safer  concealment  is  all  that  you  seek : 
In  the  hubbub  of  war,  in  the  darkness  and  reek, 
To  plunder  at  large ;  to  keep  him  confined. 
Passive,  astounded,  humbled,  blind. 
Pining  in  penury,  looking  to  thee. 
For  his  daily  provision  a  juryman's  fee. 
— But  if  he  returns  to  his  country  concerns. 
His  grapes  and  his  figs,  and  his  furmity  kettle. 
You'll  find  him  a  man  of  a  different  mettle. 
When  he  feels  that  your  fees  had  debarred  him  from  these; 
He'll  trudge  up  to  town,  looking  eageriy  down, 
And  pick  a  choice  pebble,  and  keep  it  in  view, 
As  a  token  of  spite,*  for  a  vote  against  you. — 
— Peace  sinks  you  for  ever,  you  fed  it  and  know. 
As  your  shifts  and  your  tricks  and  your  prophecies  show. 

Cleon,  Tis  a  scandal,  a  shame !  to  throw  slander  and  bbme 
On  the  friend  of  the  people !  a  patriot  name, 

'  "  As  a  token  of  spite :"  that  is,  as  a  memorandum  of  anticqiatfid^afeaK 
— it  is  recorded  of  some  old  Frenchman,  in  the  early  times  of  the  last  oali^ 
that  having  suffered  in  hb  fortune  by  the  depreciation  of  theooinage^hesdifi' 
a  gold  piece  of  the  old  stamp  ;  and  used  to  show  it  to  his  friends*  SK/mg,*^ 
he  kept  it  for  the  hire  of  a  balcony  looking  into  the  Place  de  Gr^ie,  aguMt  A' 
time,  when  the  minister  should  be  brought  out  there  for  execatioD.'*— Vtt  * 
similar  feeling  the  Athenian  countryman  is  described  as  selecting  his  pebUefiv 
a  future  vindictive  vote  against  Cleon. 
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A  kinder  protector,  I  venture  to  say, 

Than  ever  Themistocles  was  in  his  day, 

Better  and  kinder  in  every  way. 
S.  S.  Witness,  ye  deities !  witness  his  blasphemies  ! 

You  to  compare  with  Themistocles !  you ! 

That  found  us  exhausted,  and  fill'd  us  anew 

With  a  bumper  of  opulence ;  carving  and  sharing 

Rich  slices  of  empire ;  and  kindly  preparing. 

While  his  guests  were  at  dinner,  a  capital  supper, 

With  a  dainty  remove,  both  under  and  upper, 

The  fort  and  the  harbour,  and  many  a  dish 

Of  cdonies,  islands,  and  such  kind  of  fish. 

But  now  we  are  stunted,  our  spirit  is  blunted, 

With  paltry  defences,  and  walls  of  partition ; 

With  silly  pretences  of  poor  superstition ; 

And  jet  you  can  dare  with  him  to  compare ! 

But  he  lost  the  command,  and  was  banish'd  the  land. 

While  you  rule  over  all,  and  carouse  in  the  hall ! 

Clam.  This  is  horrible  quite,  and  his  slanderous  spite 
Has  no  motive  in  view  but  my  fiiendship  for  you, 
My  zeal — 

Dem.  There,  have  done  with  your  slang  and  your  stuff, 
VouVe  cheated  and  choused  and  cajoled  me  enough. 

51  S.  My  dear  little  Demus !  you'll  find  it  is  true. 
He  behaves  like  a  wretch  and  a  villain  to  you. 
He  haunts  your  garden  and  there  he  plies. 
Cropping  the  sprouts  of  the  young  supplies. 
Munching  and  crunching  enormous  rations 
Of  public  sales  and  confiscations. 

Clam.  Don't  exult  before  your  time. 
Before  yoa've  answered  for  your  crime, — 
A  notable  theft,  that  I  mean  to  prove. 
Of  a  hundred  talents  and  above. 

S.  S.  Why  do  ye  plounce  and  flounce  in  vain  ? 
Splashing  and  dashing  and  splashing  again, 
Like  a  silly  recruit,  just  clapt  on  board  ? 
Your  crimes  and  acts  are  on  record  : 
The  Mitylenian  bribe  alone 
Was  forty  Minae  proved  and  shown. 
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Chorus.* 

O  thou,  the  saviour  of  the  state,  with  joy  and  admiration ! 

We  contemplate  your  happy  fate  and  future  exaltation, 

Doom'd  with  the  trident  in  your  hand  to  reign  in  power  and  glory, 

In  full  career  to  domineer,  to  drive  the  world  before  ye ; 

To  raise  with  ease  and  calm  the  seas,  and  also  raise  a  fortune. 

While  distant  tribes,  with  gifts  and  bribes,  to  thee  will  be  resorting. 

Keep  your  advantage,  persevere,  attack  him,  work  him,  bait  him. 

You'll  over-bawl  him,  never  fear,  and  out-vociferate  him. 

Cieon.  You'll  not  advance ;  youVe  not  a  chance,  good  people,  of 
prevailing ; 
Recorded  facts,  my  warlike  acts,  will  muzzle  you  from  railing ; 
As  long  as  there  remains  a  shield,  of  all  the  trophy  taken 
At  Pylos,  I  can  keep  the  field,  unterrified,  unshaken. 

S.  S.  Stop  there  a  bit,  don't  triumph  yet, — those  shields  afford  a 
handle 
For  shrewd  surmise ;  and  it  implies  a  treasonable  scandal ; 
That  there  they're  placed,  all  strapt  and  braced,  ready  prepared  for 

action ; 
A  plot  it  is  !  a  scheme  of  his !  a  project  of  the  faction ! 
— Dear  Demus,  he,  most  wickedly,  with  villanous  advisement. 
Prepares  a  force,  as  his  resource,  against  your  just  chastisement : 
— ^The  curriers  and  the  tanners  all,  with  sundry  crafts  of  leather, 
Young  lusty  fellows  stout  and  tall,  you  see  them  leagued  together ; 
And  there  beside  them  there  abide  cheesemongers  bold  and  hearty, 
Who  with  the  grocers  are  allied,  to  join  the  tanners'  party. 
— Then  if  you  turn  your  oyster  eye,  with  ostracising  look. 
Those  his  allies  will  from  the  pegs  those  very  shields  unhook : 
Rushing  outright,  at  dark  midnight,  with  insurrection  sadden. 
To  seize  perforce  the  public  stores,  with  all  your  meal  and  pudden. 

Dent.  Well  I  declare !   the  straps  are  there !    O  what  a  deep, 
surprising. 
Uncommon  rascal !    What  a  plot  the  wretch  has  been  devising. 

Clean.  Hear  and  attend,  my  worthy  friend,  and  don't  directly 
credit 
A  tale  for  truth,  because,  forsooth — "  The  man  that  told  me,  said  it" 
— ^You'll  never  see  a  friend  like  me  that  well  or  ill  rewarded. 
Has  uniformly  done  his  best  to  keep  you  safely  guarded ; 
Watching  and  working  night  and  day,  with  infinite  detections 
Of  treasons  and  conspiracies,  and  plots  in  all  directions. 
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5.  S.  Yes,  that* s  your  course,  your  sole  resource,  the  same 
device  for  ever. 
As  countiy  fellows  fishing  eels,  that  in  the  quiet  river. 
Or  the  clear  lake,  have  fail'd  to  take,  begin  to  poke  and  muddle, 
And  rouze  and  rout  it  all  about  and  work  it  to  a  puddle 
To  catch  their  game — you  do  the  same  in  the  hubbub  and 

confusion. 
Which  you  create  to  blind  the  state,  with  unobserv'd  collusion, 
Grasping  at  ease  your  bribes  and  fees.    But  answer !    Tell  me 

whether 
You,  that  pretend  yourself  his  friend,  with  all  your  wealth  in 

leather. 
Ever  supplied  a  single  hide,  to  mend  his  reverend  batter'd 
Old  buskins? 
Dem.  No ;  not  he,  by  Jove  !    Look  at  them,  burst  and 

tattered! 
5.  S.  That  shows  the  man  !  now  spick  and  span,  behold  my 
noble  laigess ! 
h  lovely  pair,  bought  for  your  wear,  at  my  own  cost  and  charges. 
Dcm.  I  see  your  mind  is  well  inclined,  with  views  and  temper 
suiting. 
To  place  the  state  of  things  and  toes  upon  a  proper  footing. 
CUon.  What   an  abuse!    a  paur  of  shoes  to  purchase   your 
affection! 
Whilst  all  my  worth  is  blotted  forth,  razed  from  your  recollection ; 
That  was  jrour  guide,  so  proved  and  tried,  that  show'd  myself  so 

xealous. 
And  so  severe  this  very  year,  and  of  your  honour  jealous, 
Noting  betimes  all  filthy  crimes,  without  respect  or  pity. 

S.  S.  He  that's  inclined  to  filth,  may  find  enough  throughout 
the  dty : 
— ^A  different  view  determined  you ;  those  infamous  offenders 
Seem'd  in  your  eyes,  likely  to  rise  aspirants  and  pretenders ; 
In  bold  debate,  and  ready  prate,  undaunted  rhetoricians ; 
In  impudence  and  influence,  your  rival  politicians. 

But  there  now,  see !   this  winter  he  might  pass  without  his 
clothing ; 
The  season's  cold,  he's  chilly  and  old;   but  still  you  think  of 

nothing ! 
WhQst  I  to  show  my  love,  bestow  this  waistcoat,  as  a  present 
Comely  and  new,  with  sleeves  thereto,   of  flannel  warm  and 
pleasant. 
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Dem.  How  strange  it  is !    Themistocles  was  reckon'd  mighty 
clever ! 
With  all  his  wit,  he  could  not  hit  on  such  a  project  ever, 
Such  a  device,  so  warm,  so  nice ;  in  short,  it  equals  fairly 
His  famous  wall,  the  port  and  all,  that  he  contrived  so  rarely. 
Cleon,  To  what  a  pass  you  drive  me,  alas !  to  what  a  vulgar 

level ! 
S.  S.  Tis  your  own  plan ;  'twas  you  began. — As  topers  at  a 
revel, 
Pressed  on  a  sudden,  rise  at  once,  and  seize  without  regarding 
Their  neighboiur's  slippers  for  the  nonce,  to  turn  into  the  garden. 

I  stand  in  short  upon  your  shoes — I  copy  your  behaviour. 
And  take  and  use,  for  my  own  views,  your  flattery  and  palaver. 
Cleon,  I  shall  outvie  your  flatteries,  I !  —  see  here  this  costly 
favour ! 
This  mantle !  take  it  for  my  sake — 

Dem.  Faugh  !  what  a  filthy  flavour  1 

Ofl"  with  it  quick  !  it  makes  me  sick,  it  stinks  of  hides  and  leather. 
S.  S,  Twas  by  design :  If  you'll  combine  and  put  the  facts  to- 
gether. 
Like  his  device  of  Silphium  spice — ^pretending  to  bedizen 
You  with  a  dress  !  'Twas  nothing  less,  than  an  attempt  to  poison. 
He  sunk  the  price  of  that  same  spice,  and  with  the  same 
intention, 
— You  recollect  ? 
D^m.  I  recollect  the  circumstance  you  mention. 

S.  S.  Then  recollect  the  sad  effect ! — that  instance  of  the  jury 
All  flush'd  and  hot,  fix'd  to  the  spot,  and  f . .  ting  in  a  fury. 
To  see  them  was  a  scene  of  woe,  in  that  infectious  smother. 
Winking  and  blinking  in  a  row,  and  poisoning  one  another. 

Clem.  Varlet  and  knave !  thou  dirty  slave  I  what  trash*  have 

you  collected  ? 
5.  S.  Tis  your  own  cue — I  copy  you. — So  the  oracle  directed. 
C/a?n.  I'll  match  you  still,  for  I  can  fill  his  pint-pot  of  appoint- 
ment, 
For  holidays  and  working  days.f 

5.  S,  But  here's  a  box  of  ointment — 

A  salve  prescribed  for  heels  when  kibed,  given  with  my  humble 
duty. 
CZaw.  I'll  pick  your  white  hairs  out  of  sight,  and  make  you  quite 
a  beauty. 
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S,  S.  But  here*s  a  prize  for  your  dear  eyes . — a,  rabbit-scut !   See 

there  now ! 
Cleon.  Wipe  'em,  and  then  wipe  it  again.  Dear  Demus  on  my 

hair  now. 
S.  S.  On  mine,  I  say  ! 
On  mine  do,  pray  ! 

iDemus  bestows^  in  a  careless  manner^  his  dirty  preference  upon 
the  S,  S,  He  pays  no  attention  to  the  altercation  which  fol- 
lows between  the  two  rivals y  but  remains  in  the  attitude  of  a 
solid  old  juryman  sitting  upon  a  difficult  cause  and  exhibiting 
a  variety  of  contortions  indiccUive  of  deep  a^tation^ — a  cari- 
cature of  the  origincUs  which  were  every  day  to  be  seen  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  During  cUl  this  time  he  is  supposed  to  be 
concocting  the  decision  which  he  at  last  pronounces, 

Cleon  (to  the  S,  S,) 

I  shall  fit  you  with  a  ship, 
To  provide  for  and  equip 
One  that  has  been  long  forgotten, 
Leaky,  worm-eaten  and  rotten. 
On  it  you  shall  waste  and  spend 
Time  and  money  without  end. 
Furthermore,  if  I  prevail, 
It  shall  have  a  rotten  sail. 
Chorus.  There  he's  foaming,  boiling  over : 
See  the  froth  above  the  cover. 
This  combustion  to  allay. 
We  must  take  some  sticks  away. 
Cleon.  I  shall  bring  you  down  to  ruin. 
With  my  summoning  and  suing 
For  arrears  of  taxes  due, 
And  charges  and  assessments  new, 
In  the  census  you  shall  pass 
Rated  in  the  richest  class. 
S.  S.  I  reply  with  nothing  worse 

Than  this  just  and  righteous  curse. 

— May  you  stand  beside  the  stove,*  .  ^ 

With  the  fishes  that  you  love,  presumed  , 

^.     ,.        .       ,  .  that  aeon  u 

Fizzlmg  m  the  tempting  pan,  indulging 

A  distracted  anxious  man ;  the  Pryu- 

nemn. 
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The  Milesian  question*  pending, 
Which  you  then  should  be  defending, 
With  a  talent  for  your  hire 
If  you  gain  what  they  desire. — 
— Then  their  agent,  in  a  sweat, 
Comes  to  say  the  assembly's  met ; 
All  in  haste  you  snatch  and  follow, 
And  in  vain  attempt  to  swallow  \ 
Running  with  your  gullet  fiU'd, 
Till  we  see  you  choked  and  kill'd. 
Chorus,  So  be  it,  mighty  Jove !  so  be  it ! 

And,  holy  Ceres,  may  I  live  to  see  it ! 
Dem,  (rousing  himself  gradually  from  his  meditation). 
...  In  truth,  and  he  seems  to  me  by  far  the  best — 
— The  worthiest  that  has  been  long  since — the  kindest, 
And  best  disposed  to  the  honest,  sober  class 
Of  simple  humble  three-penny  citizens. — 
— ^You,  Paphlagonian,  on  the  contrary. 
Have  offended  and  incensed  me. — Therefore  now 
Give  back  your  seal  of  office  ! — You  must  be 
No  more  my  steward ! — 

Clean.  Take  it !  and  withal 

Bear  this  in  mind  !    That  he  my  successor 
— ^Whoever  he  may  be — ^will  prove  a  rascal 
More  artful  and  nefarious  than  myself — 
A  bigger  rogue,  be  sure,  and  baser  far ! 

Dem.  This  seal  is  none  of  mine,  or  my  eyes  deceive  me  ! 
The  figure's  not  the  same,  I'm  sure ! 

S.  S.  Let's  see — 

What  was  the  proper  emblem  upon  your  seal  ? 
Dem.  A  sirloin  of  roast  beef — 
S.  S.  It  is  not  that ! 

Dem.  Not  the  roast  beef  I    What  is  it? 
S.S. 
Haranguing  open-mouth'd  upon  a  rock — f 
Dem.  Oh  mercy ! 

5.  S.  What's  the  matter? 

Dem. 
That  was  Cleonymus's  seal,  not  mine — t 
But  here,  take  this ;  act  with  it  as  my  steward. 

Cleon.  Not  yel,  sir,  I  beseech  you !    First  permit  me 


A  cormorant 


Away  with  it ! 
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To  communicate  some  oracles  I  possess. 

5.  S,  And  me  too,  some  of  mine. — 

CUon.  Beware  of  them  ! 

His  oracles  are  most  dangerous  and  infectious  ! 
They  strike  ye  with  the  leprosy  and  the  jaundice. 

S,  S.  And  his  will  give  you  the  itch  and  a  scald  head ; 
And  the  glanders  and  mad-staggers !  take  my  word  for  it ! 

CUon,  My  oracles  foretell,  that  you  shall  rule 
Over  all  Greece,  and  wear  a  crown  of  roses. 

•S.  S.  And  mine  foretell,  that  you  shall  wear  a  robe 
With  golden  spangles,  and  a  crown  of  gold. 
And  ride  in  a  golden  chariot  over  Thrace  \ 
In  tnumph  with  King  Smic3rthes  and  his  queen. — 

Clion  {to  the  S.  S.)* 
Well,  go  for  'em !  and  bring  'em !  and  let  him  hear  'em ! 

S.  S,  YeSy  sure ;  and  you  too,  go  fetch  yours ! 

CUtm.  Heigh-day ! 

S,  S,    Heigh-day  !     Why  should  not  ye  ?     What  should 
hinder  ye?  \Exmnt  Cleon  and  S.  S. 

ThefoUawing  Chorus  has  no  merit  whatever  in  the  translation^  and 
wi  much  in  the  original.  The  first  6  lines  are  composed  on  the  prin- 
•iple  of  contrast  pointed  out  inp,  83. 

Chorus. 

Joyful  will  it  be  and  pleasant 
To  the  future  times  and  present, 
The  benignant  happy  day. 

Which  will  shine  on  us  at  last, 
Announcing  with  his  genial  ray, 

That  Cleon  is  condemn'd  and  cast ! 
— Notwithstanding  we  have  heard 

From  the  seniors  of  the  city,t 
Jurymen  revered  and  fear'd. 

An  opinion  deep  and  pithy. 
That  the  state  for  household  use 

Wants  a  pestle  and  a  mortar; 
That  Cleon  serves  to  pound  and  bruise, 

Or  else  our  income  would  run  shorter. 
— But  I  was  told,  the  boys  at  school 
Observed  it  as  a  kind  of  rule, 
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That  he  never  could  be  made 

By  any  means  to  play  the  lyre, 
Till  he  was  well  and  truly  paid — 

I  mean  with  lashes  for  his  hire. 
At  length  his  master  all  at  once 
Expelled  him  as  an  utter  dimce ; 
As  by  nature  ill  inclined, 
And  wanting  gifts  of  every  kind. 

Re-enter  Cleon  and  the  Sausage-seller — Cleon  with  a  large  packet  and 
the  Sausage-seller  staggering  under  a  porter's  load, 

Cleon,  {to  Demus). 
Well,  there's  a  bundle,  you  see,  IVe  brought  of  'em ; 
But  that's  not  all ;  there's  more  of  them  to  come — 

S,  S,  I  grunt  and  sweat,  you  see,  with  the  load  of  'em  ; 
But  that's  not  all ;  there's  more  of  'em  to  come. — 

Dem.  But  what  are  these  ? — all  ? 

Cleon,  Oracles. 

Dem.  What,  all  ? 

Cleon.  Ah,  you're  surprised,  it  seems,  at  the  quantity  ! 
That's  nothing ;  I've  a  trunk  full  of  'em  at  home. — 

S,  S,  And  I've  a  garret  and  out-house  both  brim-full. 

Dem.  Let's  give  'em  a  look — Whose  oracles  are  these  ? 

Cleon,  Bakis's  mine  are. 

Dem.  (to  the  S,  S.)  Well,  and  whose  are  yours  ? 

S,  S,  Mine  are  from  Glanis,  Bakis's  elder  brother. — 

Dem,  And  what  are  they  all  about  ? 

Cleon,  About  the  Athenians, — 

About  the  Island  of  Pylos, — about  myself, — 
About  yourself, — about  all  kinds  of  things. 

Dem.  And  what  are  yours  about  ? 

S,  S,  About  the  Athenians, — 

About  pease-pudding  and  porridge, — about  the  Spartans, — 
About  the  war, — about  the  pilchard  fishery, — 
About  the  state  of  things  in  general, — 
About  short  weights  and  measures  in  the  market, — 
About  all  things  and  persons  whatsoever, — 
About  yourself  and  me. — Bid  him  go  whistle. 

Dem.  Come  read  them  out  then  !  that  one  in  particular. 
My  favorite  one  of  all,  about  the  eagle ; — 
About  my  being  an  eagle  in  the  clouds. 
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CUm,  Listen  then  !    Give  your  attention  to  the  oracle  ! 
"  Son  of  Erechtheus,  mark  and  ponder  well, 
"  This  holy  warning  from  Apollo's  cell. 

It  bids  thee  cherish  him  the  sacred  whelp, 

Who  for  thy  sake  doth  bite  and  bark  and  yelp. 

Goard  and  protect  him  from  the  chattering  jay ; 
'*  So  shall  thy  juries  all  be  kept  in  pay." 

Dem,  That's  quite  above  me  !    Erechtheus  and  a  whelp  ! 
HTiat  should  Erechtheus  do  with  a  whelp  or  a  jay  ? 
WTiat  does  it  mean  ?♦ 

Clcon,  The  meaning  of  it  is  this : 

I  am  presignified  as  a  dog,  who  barks 
And  watches  for  you.     Apollo  therefore  bids  you 
Cherish  the  sacred  whelp — meaning  myself. 

5".  5.  I  tell  ye,  the  oracle  means  no  such  thing : 
This  whelp  has  gnawed  the  comer  off;  but  here 
I've  a  true  perfect  copy. 

ZVw.  Read  it  out  then  ! 

Meanwhile  I'll  pick  a  stone  up  for  the  nonce. 
For  fear  the  dog  in  the  oracle  should  bite  me. 

S,  S.  "  Son  of  Erechtheus,  'ware  the  gap-tooth'd  dog, 

The  crafty  mongrel  that  purloins  thy  prog ; 

Fawning  at  meals,  and  filching  scraps  away, 
"  The  whilst  you  gape  and  stare  another  way ; 
*''  He  prowls  by  night,  and  pilfers  many  a  prize, 
**  Amidst  the  sculleries  and  the  colonies." 

ZVm.  Well,  Glanis  has  the  best  of  it,  I  declare. 

Clam.  First  listen,  my  good  friend,  and  then  decide  : 
''  In  sacred  Athens  shall  a  woman  dwell, 
''  Who  shall  bring  forth  a  lion  fierce  and  fell ; 
"  This  lion  shall  defeat  the  gnats  and  flies, 
**  Which  are  that  noble  nation's  enemies. 
"  Him  you  must  guard  and  keep  for  public  good, 
"  With  iron  bulwarks  and  a  wall  of  wood." 

Dan.  (to  the  S.  S.) 
D'ye  understand  it? 

S.  S.  No,  not  I,  by  Jove ! 

Clam,  Apollo  admonishes  you  to  guard  and  keep  me  ; 
I  am  the  lion  here  alluded  to. 

£>em,  A  lion  !     Why,  just  now  you  were  a  dog ! 

S.  S.  Aye,  but  he  stifles  the  true  sense  of  it 
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Designedly — ^That  "  wooden  and  iron  wall," 
In  which  Apollo  tells  ye  he  should  be  kept 
Dem.  What  did  the  deity  mean  by  it?  What  d'ye  think? 
5.  5.  To  have  him  kept  in  the  pillory  and  the  stocks. 
Dem,  That  prophecy  seems  likely  to  be  verified. 
CUon,  "  Heed  not  their  strain ;  for  crows  and  daws  abound, 
'*  But  love  your  faithful  hawk,  victorious  found, 
**  Who  brought  the  Spartan  magpies  tied  and  bound." 

S,  S,  *^  The  Paphlagonian  impudent  and  rash 
"  Risk'd  that  adventure  in  a  drunken  dash. 
— "  O  simple  son  of  Cecrops  ill  advised ! 
"  I  see  desert  in  arms  unfairly  prized  : 
''  Men  only  can  secure  and  kill  the  game ; 
"  A  woman's  deed  it  is  to  cook  the  same." 

Cleon,  Do  listen  at  least  to  the  oracle  about  Pylos ; 
"  Pylos  there  is  behind,  and  eke  before,* 
"  The  bloody  Pylos." 

Dem,  Let  me  hear  no  more  ! 

Those  Pylos's  are  my  torment  evermore. 

S.  S.  But  here's  an  oracle  which  you  must  attend  to ; 
About  the  navy — a  very  partictdar  one. 

Dem.  Yes,  I'll  attend — I  wish  it  would  tell  me  how 
To  pay  my  seamen  their  arrears  of  wages. 

S.  S.  "  O  son  of  Egeus,  ponder  and  beware 
"  Of  the  dog-fox,  so  crafty,  lean  and  spare, 
"  Subtle  and  swift."    Do  ye  understand  it  ? 

Dem.  Yes ! 

Of  course  the  dog-foxf  means  Philostratus. 

5.  S.  That's  not  the  meaning — ^but  the  Paphlagonian 
Is  always  urging  you  to  send  out  ships ; 
Cruizing  about,  exacting  contributions ; 
A  thing  that  Apollo  positively  forbids. 
Dem,  But  why  are  the  ships  here  call'd  dog-foxes  ? 
S.  S.  Why  ? 

Because  the  ships  are  swift,  and  dogs  are  swift. 
Dem.  But  what  has  a  fox  to  do  with  it  ?    Why  dog-foxes  ? 
S.  S.  The  fox  is  a  type  of  the  ship's  crew ;  marauding 
And  eating  up  the  vineyards. 

Dem.  Well,  so  be  it ! 

But  how  are  my  foxes  to  get  paid  their  wages  ? 
5.  S.  I'll  settle  it  all,  and  make  provision  for  them, 
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Three  days'  provision,  presently.  Only  now, 
This  instant,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  oracle : 
"  Beware  Cullene." 

Dim.  What's  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

5.  5.  Cullene,  in  the  sense  I  understand. 
Implies  a  kind  of  a  culling  asking  hand — 
The  coiUd  hand  of  an  informing  bully. 
Culling  a  bribe  from  his  affirighted  cully, ^ 
A  hand  like  his. 

Cleon,  No,  no  !  you're  quite  mistaken, 

It  alludes  to  Diopithes's  lame  hand.t 
But  here's  a  glorious  prophecy  which  sings. 
How  you  shall  rule  on  earth,  and  rank  with  kings, 
And  soar  aloft  in  air  on  eagle's  wings/' 

S.  S,  And  some  of  mine  foretell  that  you  shall  be 
*'  Sovereign  of  all  the  world  and  the  Red  Sea  ; 
'^  And  sit  on  juries  in  Ecbatana, 
"  Munching  sweet  buns  and  biscuit  all  the  day." 

Clcon,  But  me  Minerva  loves,  and  I  can  tell 
Of  a  portentous  vision  that  befell — 
The  goddess  in  my  sleep  appear'd  to  me, 
Holding  a  flagon,  as  it  seem'd  to  be. 
From  which  she  pour'd  upon  the  old  man*s  crown 
Wealth,  health  and  peace,  like  ointment  running  down." 

S,  S,  And  I  too  dreamt  a  dream,  and  it  was  this : 
— Minerva  came  from  the  Acropolis, 
There  came  likewise  her  serpent  and  her  owl ; 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  certain  bowl ; 
And  pour'd  ambrosia  on  the  old  man's  head. 
And  salt-fish  pickle  upon  yours  instead. 

Dem,  Well,  Glanis  is  the  cleverest  after  all. 
And  therefore  I*m  resolved,  from  this  time  forth, 
To  put  myself  into  your  chaige  and  keeping. 
To  be  tended  in  my  old  age  and  taken  care  of. 

Clion,  No,  do  pray  wait  a  little;  and  see  how  regularly 
111  furnish  you  with  a  daily  dole  of  barley. 

Dcm.  Don't  tell  me  of  barley  !  I  can't  bear  to  hear  of  it ! 
Fve  been  cajoled  and  choused  more  than  enough. 
By  Thouphanest  and  yourself  this  long  time  past 

Clean,  Then  I'll  provide  you  delicate  wheaten  flour. 

S,  S.  And  I'll  provide  you  manchets  and  roast  meat. 


•  The  Scho- 
liast tells  us 
that  the  com- 
mon infor- 
mer  at 
Athens,  when 
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and  threaten- 
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X  An  adhe- 
rent of  Cleon. 
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And  messes  piping  hot  that  cry,  "  Come  eat  me.'' 

Dem,  Make  haste  then,  both  of  ye.    Whatever  you  do — 

And  whichever  of  the  two  befriends  me  most, 

I'll  give  him  up  the  management  of  the  state. 
Clean,  Well,  FU  be  first  then. 
5.  5.  No  you  sha'n't,  'tis  I. 

\Both  run  off;  hut  the  Sausage-sdler  contrives  to  get  the  start. 

Chorus. 

Worthy  Demus  !  your  estate 

Is  a  glorious  thing,  we  own — 
The  haughtiest  of  the  proud  and  great 

Watch  and  tremble  at  your  frown ; 
like  a  sovereign  or  a  chief, 

But  so  easy  of  belief. 

Every  fawning  rogue  and  thief 

Finds  you  ready  to  his  hand, 

Flatterers  you  cannot  withstand. 

To  them  your  confidence  is  lent 

With  opinions  always  bent 

To  what  your  last  advisers  say. 

Your  noble  mind  is  gone  astray. 

Demus. 

Those  brains  of  yours  are  weak  and  green  ; 

My  wits  are  sound  whate'er  ye  say : 
Tis  nothing  but  my  froward  spleen 

That  affects  this  false  decay : 

Tis  my  fancy,  'tis  my  way. 

To  drawl  and  drivel  through  the  day. 

But  though  you  see  me  dote  and  dream. 

Never  think  me  what  I  seem  ! — 

— For  my  confidential  slave 

I  prefer  a  pilfering  knave ; 

And  when  he's  pamper'd  and  full  blown ; 

I  snatch  him  up  and — dash  him  down  ! 

Chorus. 

We  approve  of  your  intent, 
If  you  spoke  it  as  you  meant ; 
If  you  keep  them  like  the  beasts, 
Fattened  for  your  future  feasts, 
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Pamper'd  in  the  public  stall, 

Till  the  next  occasion  call ; 

Then  a  little  easy  vote 

Knocks  them  down,  and  cuts  their  throat ; 

And  you  dish  and  serve  them  up. 

As  you  want  to  dine  or  sup. 

Demus. 
Mark  me ! — ^when  I  seem  to  doze, 
When  my  wearied  eyelids  close ; 
Then  they  think  their  tricks  are  hid  : 
But  beneath  the  drooping  lid. 
Still  I  keep  a  comer  left. 
Tracing  every  secret  theft. 

I  shall  match  them  by-and-by  ! 
All  the  rogues  you  think  so  sly. 
All  the  deep  intriguing  set, 
Are  but  dancing  in  a  net,* 
Till  I  purge  their  stomachs  clean 
With  the  hemlock  and  the  bean. 

The  Sausd^-sdkr  and  CUon  re-mter  separately. 

Cleon,  Get  out  there  ! 

S,  S,  You  get  out  yourself,  you  rascal ! 

Clam.  Oh  Demus !  here  have  I  been  waiting,  ready 
To  attend  upon  ye  and  serve  ye,  a  long,  long  time. 

51  S.  And  I've  been  waiting  a  longer,  longer  time — 
Ever  so  long — a  great  long  while  ago. 

£>em.  And  Fve  been  waiting  here  cursing  ye  both, 
A  thousand  times,  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

S.  S.  You  know  what  you're  to  do  ? 

Dem.  Yes,  yes  I  know  ; 

But  you  may  tell  me,  however,  notwithstanding. 

S.  S.  Make  it  a  race,  and  let  us  start  to  serve  you, 


*  Peisons  subject  to  an  effectual  restraint,  of  which  they  were  themselves  un- 
aware, were  said  to  be  dancing  in  a  net.  The  Royalists,  in  Cromwell's  time, 
found  themselves  baffled  in  all  their  attempts,  without  at  all  suspecting  the  system 
of  secret  information  by  which  they  were  circumvented  and  restrained.  When 
tins  came  to  be  known  afterwards,  it  was  said  that  Cromwell  had  kept  them 
dancing  in  a  net^  /'.  e,  joyous  and  alert,  conspiring  and  corresponding  in  imagi- 
nary security,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  restraint  in  which  they  had  been  held. 
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And  win  your  favour  without  loss  of  time. 

Dfm.  So  be  it. — Start  now — one !  two  !  three  ! 
Clean.  Heigh-day ! 

Dem.  Why  don't  you  start  ? 

Clem.  He*s  cheated  and  got  before  me. 

[Exit. 

Dem,  Well,  truly,  indeed,  I  shall  be  feasted  rarely ; 
My  courtiers  and  admirers  will  quite  spoil  me. 

Clean.  There,  I'm  the  first,  you  see,  to  bring  ye  a  chair. 

S.  S.  But  a  table — Here,  I've  brought  it,  first  and  foremost. 

Clean.  See  here,  this  little  half-meal  cake  from  Pylos, 
Made  from  the  floiu*  of  victory  and  success. 

S.  S.  But  here's  a  cake  !  See  here  I  which  the  heavenly  goddess 
Patted  and  flatted  herself,  with  her  ivory  hand, 
For  your  own  eating. 

Dem.  Wonderful  mighty  goddess  ! 

What  an  awfully  large  hand  she  must  have  had  ! 

Clean.  See  this  pease-pudding,  which  the  warlike  virgin 
Achieved  at  Pylos,  and  bestows  upon  you. 

S.  S.  The  goddess  upholds  your  whole  establishment. 
And  holds  this  mess  of  porridge  over  your  head. 

Dem.  I  say  the  establishment  could  not  subsist 
For  a  single  hour,  unless  the  goddess  upheld 
The  porridge  of  our  affairs  most  manifestly.* 

Clean.  She,  the  dread  virgin  who  delights  in  battle, 
And  storm  and  battery,  sends  this  batter  pudding. 

S.  S.  This  savory  stew,  with  comely  sippets  deck'd. 
Is  sent  you  by  the  Gorgon-bearing  goddess, 
Who  bids  you  gorge  and  gormandize  thereon. 

Clean.  The  daughter  of  Jove  arra/d  in  panoply 
Presents  you  a  pancake  to  create  a  panic 
Amongst  your  enemies. 


*  This  refers  to  a  notion  very  prevalent  among  the  Athenians,  and  which  is 
alluded  to  elsewhere. 

"  Rash  and  ever  in  the  wrong,  a  providence  protects  us  ever. 
Guiding  all  your  empty  plans,  assisting  every  wOd  endeavour." 

Clouds,  /.  578,  Ed.  BAk. 
It  was  founded  on  an  anecdote,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  cont&t 
between  Neptune  and  Minerva.  Neptune,  in  his  chagrin,  imprecated  upon  the 
territory,  of  which  he  was  dispossessed,  the  curse  of  being  always  governed  by 
••  bad  councils."  This  Minerva  could  not  cancel ;  but  she  subjoined  that  these 
bad  councils,  bad  as  they  might  be,  should  be  successful. 
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•^.  •5.  And  by  me  she  sends 

For  your  behoof  this  dainty  dish  of  fritters, 
Well  fried,  to  strike  your  foemen  with  aflfright; 
— And  here's  a  cup  of  wine — ^taste  it  and  try. 

Dem,  It's  capital,  faith ! 

•S".  S,  And  it  ought  to  be;  for  Pallas 

Mix'd  it  herself  expressly  for  your  palate. 

CUotu  This  slice  of  rich  sweet-cake,  take  it  from  me. 

S.  S.  This  whole  great  rich  sweet-cake,  take  it  from  me. 

Ciian.  {fo  the  S.  S.)  Ah,  but  hare-pie — ^where  will  you  get  hare- 
pie? 

5.  S.  (asidt).  Hare-pie  !    What  shall  I  do  I — Come,  now 's  the 
time: 
Now  for  a  nimble,  knowing,  dashing  tricL 

C/wn  (to  the  S.  5.,  shewing  the  dish  which  he  is  going  to  present). 
Look  there,  you  poor  rabscallion. 

^.  S.  Pshaw  !  no  matter. 

I've  people  of  my  own  there,  in  attendance. 
They're  coming  here — I  see  them. 

Clean.  Who?    What  aie  they? 

S.  S.  Envoys  with  bags  of  money. 

[Cleon  sets  dawn  his  hctre-pie^  and  runs  off  the  stc^  to  intercept 

the  supposed  envoys. 

Clean.  Where  ?    Where  are  they  ? 

Where  ?    Where  ? 

S.  S.  What's  that  to  you  ?    Can't  ye  be  civil  ? 

WTiy  don't  you  let  the  foreigners  alone  ? — 
There's  a  hare-pie,  my  dear  own  little  Demus, 
A  nice  hare-pie,  I've  brought  ye  1 — See,  look  there  ! 

Clean  (returning.  By  Jove,  he's  stolen  it,  and  served  it  up. 

S.  S.  Just  as  you  did  the  prisoners  at  Pylos. 

Demus.  Where  did  ye  get  it  ?    How  did  ye  steal  it  ?    Tell  me. 

S.  S.  The  scheme  and  the  suggestion  were  divine, 
The  theft  and  the  execution  simply  mine. 

Clean.  I  took  the  trouble. 

S.  S.  But  I  served  it  up. 

Demus.  Well,  he  that  brings  the  thing  must  get  the  thanks. 

Clean  {aside).  Alas,  Fm  circumvented  and  undone. 
Out-faced  and  over-impudentified. 

S.  S.  Come,  Demus,  had  not  you  best  decide  at  once. 
Which  is  your  truest  friend,  and  best  disposed 
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To  the  interest  of  the  state,  to  your  belly  and  you. 

Demus.  But  how  can  1  decide  it  cleverly  ? 
Which  would  the  audience  think  is  the  cleverest  way  ? 

5.  S,  ril  tell  ye  ;  take  my  chest  and  search  it  fairly, 
Then  search  the  Paphlagonian*s  and  determine. 

Demus,  Let's  look ;  what's  here  ? 

S.  S.  It's  empty,  don't  you  see  ? 

My  dear  old  man,  I've  given  you  everything. 

Demus,  Well,  here's  a  chest  indeed,  in  strict  accordance 
With  ihtjui^ment  of  the  public  :  perfectly  empty  1 

S.  S.  Come,  now  let's  rummage  out  the  Paphlagonian's. 
See  there ! 

Demus,    Oh,  bless  me,  what  a  hoard  of  dainties ! 
And  what  a  lump  of  cake  the  fellow  has  kept, 
Compared  with  the  little  tiny  slice  he  gave  me. 

S.  S.  That  was  his  common  practice ;  to  pretend 
To  make  you  presents,  giving  up  a  trifle. 
To  keep  the  biggest  portion  for  himself. 

Demus.  Oh  villain,  how  you've  wrong'd  and  cheated  me ; 
Me  that  have  honour'd  ye,  and  have  made  ye  presents. 

Clean,  I  stole  on  principle  for  the  public  service. 

Demus.  Pull  oflf  your  garland — ^give  it  back  to  me, 
For  him  to  wear ! 

5.  S.  Come,  sirrah,  give  it  back  ! 

CUon.  Not  so. — ^There  still  remains  an  oracle. 
Which  marks  the  fatal  sole  antagonist, 
Predestined  for  my  final  overthrow. 

S.  S.  Yes !    And  it  points  to  me  by  name  and  person  ! 

CUtm.  Yet  would  I  fain  inquire  and  question  you ; 
How  far  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  prophecy 
Combine  in  your  behalf. — ^Answer  me  truly ! 
What  was  your  early  school  ?    Where  did  you  learn 
The  rudiments  of  letters  and  of  music  ? 

S.  S.  Where  hogs  are  singed  and  scalded  in  the  shambles, 
There  was  I  pummell'd  to  a  proper  tune. 

Clean.  .Hah,  sa)rst  thou  so?  this  prophecy  b^ns 
To  bite  me  to  the  soul  with  deep  forebodings. 
— ^Yet  tell  me  again — ^What  was  your  course  of  practice 
In  feats  of  strength  and  skill  at  the  Palaestra  ? 

S.  S.  Stealing  and  staring,  perjuring  and  swearing — 

Clean.  O  mighty  Apollo,  your  decree  condenms  me  ! 
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Say,  what  was  your  employment  afterwards  ? 

S.  5.  I  practised  as  a  Sausage-seller  chiefly. 
Occasionally  as  pimp  and  errand  boy. 

CUon.  Oh  misery  !  lost  and  gone  I  totally  lost ! 
{After  a  pause,) 
One  single  hope  remains,  a  feeble  thread, 
I  grasp  it  to  the  last. — ^Yet  answer  me. 
— What  was  your  place  of  sale  for  sausages  ? 
Was  it  the  market  or  the  city  gate  ? 

^.  S.  The  city  gate  !  Where  salted  fish  are  sold  ! 

Clam,  Out !  Out,  alas !  my  destiny  is  fulfill'd : 
Hurry  me  hence  within  with  quick  conveyance. 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  my  former  self. 
Farewell  my  name  and  honours !    Thou  my  garland, 
Farewell !  my  successor  must  wear  you  now, 
To  shine  in  new  pre-eminence  a  rogue, 
Perhaps  less  perfect,  but  more  prosperous ! 

S,  5.  O  Jove  !  Patron  of  Greece  1  the  praise  be  thine  I 

Demosthenes  {in  a  very  civile  submissive  tone), 
I  wish  you  joy  most  heartily ;  and  I  hope, 
Now  you're  promoted,  youll  remember  me. 
For  helping  you  to  advancement    All  I  ask 
Is  Phanus's  place,  to  be  under  scrivener  to  you. 

Dem.  (to  the  S.  S.) — ^You  tell  me  what's  your  name  ? 

S,  S.  Agoracritus ; 

So  call'd  from  the  Agora,  where  I  got  my  living. 

Dem.  With  you  then  Agoracritus,  in  your  hands 
I  place  m3rself ;  and  furthermore  consign 
This  Paphlagonian  here  to  your  disposal 

S,  S.  Then  you  shall  find  me  a  most  affectionate 

And  faithful  guardian,  the  best  minister 

That  ever  served  the  sovereign  of  the  cockneys. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

The  odors  being  wUhdrattm,  the  Chorus  remain  again  in  possession 
of  the  theatre.  Their  first  song  is  a  parody  from  Pindar^  which  is 
converted  into  a  lampoon  upon  Lysistratus,  whOj  having  reduced  him- 
self to  poverty^  had  procured  (by  the  cusistance  of  his  friends)  a  lucra- 
tive appointwunt  at  Delphi.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Achamians,  see 
the  song,  p,  44. 

To  record  to  future  years 
The  lordly  wealthy  charioteers, 

II.  K 
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Steeds,  and  cars,  and  crowns  victorious, 
These  are  worthy  themes  and  glorious. 

Let  the  Muse  refrain  from  malice. 
Nor  molest  with  idle  sallies 
Him  the  poor  Lysistratus  ; 
Taunted  for  his  empty  purse, 
Every  penny  gone  and  spent, 
Lately  with  Thaumantis  sent 
On  a  Delphic  embassy, 
With  a  tear  in  either  eye, 
Clinging  to  the  deity 
To  bemoan  his  misery. 

Epirrema. 

An  attempt  is  here  made  to  express  what  the  scholiast  points  out; 
namely,  that  the  contrast  between  the  two  brothers  is  a  piece  of  dry 
irony.     In  other  respects  the  origincU  is  hardly  capable  of  tratislation. 

To  revile  the  vile,  has  ever  been  accounted  just  and  right. 

The  business  of  the  comic  bard,  his  proper  office,  his  delight. 

On  the  villanous  and  base  the  lashes  of  invective  fall ; 

While  the  virtuous  and  the  good  are  never  touch'd  or  harm'd  at  all. 

Thus  without  offence,  to  mark  a  profligate  and  wicked  brother. 

For  the  sake  of  explanation,  I  proceed  to  name  another : 

One  is  wicked  and  obscure,  the  brother  unimpeach'd  and  glorious, 

Eminent  for  taste  and  art,  a  person  famous  and  notorious. 

Arignotus — when  I  name  him,  you  discern  at  once,  with  ease, 

The  viler  and  obscurer  name,  the  person  meant — ^Ariphrades, 

If  he  were  a  rascal  only  we  should  let  the  wretch  alone. 

He's  a  rascal,  and  he  knows  it,  and  desires  it  to  be  known. 

Still  we  should  not  have  consented  to  lampoon  him  into  vogue. 

As  an  ordinary  rascal,  or  a  villain,  or  a  rogue ; 

But  the  wretch  is  grown  inventive,  eager  to  descend  and  try 

Undiscovered,  unattempted  depths  of  filth  and  infamy ; 

With  his  nastiness  and  lewdness,  going  on  from  bad  to  worse, 

With  his  verses  and  his  music,  and  his  friend  Oionychus. 

Jolly  friends  and  mates  of  mine,  when  with  me  you  quench  your 

thirst, 
Spit  before  you  taste  the  wine — spit  upon  the  fellow  first 

Meditating  on  my  bed, 
Strange  perplexities  are  bred 
In  my  weary,  restless  head. 


^ 
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I  contemplate  and  discuss 

The  nature  of  Cleonymus, 

All  the  modes  of  his  existence. 

His  provision  and  subsistence, 

His  necessities  and  wants, 

And  the  houses  that  he  haunts, 

Till  the  master  of  the  table 

Accosts  him  like  the  gods  in  fable, 

Manifested  and  adored, 

At  Baucis'  and  Philemon's  board — 

"  Mighty  sovereign  !    Mighty  lord ! 
"  Leave  us  in  mercy  and  grace. — Forbear ! 
^^  Our  frugal  insufficient  fare, 
"  Pardon  it !  and  in  mercy  spare  ! 

Antepirrema. 

Our  Triremes,  I  was  told,  held  a  conference  of  late, 
One,  a  bulky  dame  and  old,  spoke  the  first  in  the  debate. 
Ladies^  have  3^u  heard  the  news?    In  the  town  it  pass'd  for 

truth. 
That  a  certain  low-bred  upstart,  one  Hyperbolus  forsooth, 
**  Asks  a  hundred  of  our  number,  with  a  fiirther  proposition, 
"  That  we  should  sail  with  him  to  Carthage*  on  a  secret  expedition."  •  Carthage 
They  all  were  scandalized  and  shock'd  to  hear  so  wild  a  project  SaSSSiy 
pianna,  ^^y^  See 

A  virgin  vessel  newly  dock'd,  but  which  never  had  been  mann'd,  bS^Uw^y 
Answered  instantly  with  anger,  "  If  the  fates  will  not  afford  me  SJSiS?  ^ 
"  Some  more  suitable  proposal,  than  that  wretch  to  come  aboard  XStoSm 

me, 
*'  I  would  rather  rot  and  perish,  and  remain  from  year  to  year, 
''Till  the  worms  have  eat  my  bottom,  lingering  in  the  harbour 
here. 
^  No,  thank  Heaven !    For  such  a  master  Nauson's  daughter  is 
too  good; 
''  And  if  my  name  were  not  Nauphantis,  I  am  made  of  nails  and 
wood. 
I  propose  then  to  retire,  in  sanctuary  to  remain 
Near  the  temple  of  the  Furies  or  to  Theseus  and  his  fane. 
Still  the  project  may  proceed ;  Hyperbolus  can  never  fail. 
He  may  launch  the  trays  of  wood,  in  which  his  lamps  were  set  to 


<« 


« 


that  time. 
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Agoracritus  (the  Sausage-seller), 

Peace  be  amongst  you  !    Silence  !    Peace  I 

Close  the  courts ;  let  pleadings  cease  ! 

All  your  customary  joys, 

Juries,  accusers,  strife  and  noise  ! 

Be  merry,  I  say !  Let  the  theatre  ring 

With  a  shout  of  applause  for  the  news  that  I  bring. 

Chorus,  O,  thou  the  protector  and  hope  of  the  state, 
Of  the  isles  and  allies  of  the  city,  relate 
What  happy  event  do  you  call  us  to  greet, 
With  bonfire  and  sacrifice  filling  the  street  ? 

Ag.  Old  Demus  within  has  molted  his  skin  ; 
I've  cook'd  him,  and  stew'd  him,  to  render  him  stronger, 
Many  years  younger,  and  shabby  no  longer. 

Chorus,  Oh,  what  a  change  !   How  sudden  and  strange  ! 
But  where  is  he  now  ? 

Ag,  On  the  citadel's  brow. 

In  the  lofty  old  town  of  immortal  renown. 
With  the  noble  Ionian  violet  crown. 

Chorus,  What  was  his  vesture,  his  figure  and  gesture  ? 
How  did  you  leave  him,  and  how  does  he  look  ? 

Ag,  Joyous  and  bold,  as  when  feasting  of  old, 
When  his  battles  were  ended,  triumphant  and  splendid. 
With  Miltiades  sitting  carousing  at  rest, 
Or  good  Aristides,  his  favourite  guest. 
You  shall  see  him  here  straight ;  for  the  citadel  gate 
Is  unbarr'd ;  and  the  hinges — ^you  hear  how  they  grate  ! 

(The  Scene  changes  to  a  view  of  the  Propylaum,) 

Give  a  shout  for  the  sight  of  the  rocky  old  height ! 
And  the  worthy  old  wight  that  inhabits  within  I 

Chorus,  Thou  glorious  hill !  pre-eminent  still 
For  splendour  of  empire  and  honour  and  worth  ! 
Exhibit  him  here,  for  the  Greeks  to  revere. 
Their  patron  and  master,  the  monarch  of  earth  ! 

Ag,  There,  see  him,  behold !  with  the  jewels  of  gold 
Entwined  in  his  hair,  in  the  fashion  of  old ; 
Not  dreaming  of  verdicts  or  dirty  decrees ; 
But  lordly,  majestic,  attired  at  his  ease, 
Perfuming  all  Greece  with  an  odour  of  peace. 
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Chorus,  We  salute  you,  and  greet  you,  and  bid  you  rejoice ; 
\Vith  unanimous  heart,  with  unanimous  voice, 
Our  Sovereign  Lord,  in  glory  restored. 
Returning  amongst  us  in  royal  array. 
Worthy  the  trophies  of  Marathon's  day  I 

[JDemus  comes  forward  in  his  splendid  old-fashioned  attire  :  the 
features  of  his  mask  are  changed  to  those  of  youth,  and  his 
carriage,  throughout  this  scene,  is  marked  with  the  character- 
istics of  youth,  warmth,  eagerness,  and  occasioned  bashfulness 
and  embcai'cusment, 

*  Dcm,  My  dearest  Agoracritus,  come  here — 
I'm  so  obliged  to  you  for  your  cookery  I 
I  feel  an  alter'd  man,  you've  quite  transform'd  me. 

Ag,  What !  I  ?    That's  nothing ;  if  you  did  but  know 
The  state  you  were  in  before,  you'd  worship  me. 

Dem,  What  was  1  doing?    How  did  1  behave? 
Do  teU  me — ^inform  against  me — let  me  know. 

Ag.  Why,  first,  then :  if  an  orator  in  the  assembly 
B^an  with  saying,  Demus,  I'm  your  friend. 
Your  fisdthfiil,  zealous  friend,  your  only  fiiend. 
You  used  to  chuckle,  and  smirk,  and  hold  your  head  up. 

Dem,  No,  sure ! 

Ag,  So  he  gain'd  his  end,  and  bilk'd  and  choused  ye. 

Dem.  But  did  not  I  perceive  it  ?    Was  not  I  told  ? 

Ag.  By  Jove,  and  you  wore  those  ears  of  yours  continually 
Wide  open  or  close  shut,  like  an  umbrella. 

Dem,  Is  it  possible  ?    Was  I,  indeed,  so  mere  a  driveller 
In  my  old  age,  so  superannuated  ? 

Ag.  Moreover,  if  a  couple  of  orators 
Were  pleading  in  your  presence,  one  proposing 
To  equip  a  fleet,  his  rival  arguing 
To  get  the  same  supplies  distributed 
To  the  juiymen,  the  patron  of  the  juries 
Carried  the  day. — ^But  why  do  you  hang  your  head  so  ? 
What  makes  you  shuffle  about  ?    Can't  ye  stand  still  ? 

Dem.  I  feel  ashamed  of  myself  and  all  my  follies.  •  The  tone 

Ag*  Twas  not  your  fault— don't  think  of  it    Your  advisers      ^J;,  ^^. 
Were  most  to  blame.    But  for  the  future— tell  me,  dS^pii- 

If  any  rascally  villanous  orator  J5f°'  ^ 

Should  address  a  jury  with  such  words  as  these  :  SubcS^. 


A 
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"  Remember,  if  you  acquit  the  prisoner 

"  Yoiu"  daily  food  and  maintenance  are  at  stake  f 

How  would  you  treat  such  a  pleader  ? — ^Answer  me. 

Dem,  I  should  toss  him  headlong  into  the  public  pit, 
With  a  halter  roimd  his  gullet,  and  Hyperbolus 
Tied  fast  to  the  end  of  it. 

Ag.  That's  a  noble  answer  ! 

Wise  and  judicious,  just  and  glorious ! 
Now  tell  me,  in  other  respects,  how  do  you  mean 
To  manage  your  af&irs  ? 

Dem,  Why,  first  of  all, 

ril  have  the  arrears  of  seamen's  wages  paid 
To  a  penny,  the  instant  they  return  to  port 

Ag.  There's  many  a  worn-out  rump  will  bless  ye  and  thank  ye. 

Dem,  Moreover,  no  man  that  has  been  enroll'd 
Upon  the  list  for  military  service, 
Shall  have  his  name  erazed  for  fear  or  favour. 

Ag.  That  gives  a  bang  to  Cleonymus's  buckler. 

Dem.  I'll  not  permit  those  fellows  without  beards 
To  harangue  in  our  assembly,  boys  or  men. 
•  See  Ack.         ^'  Then  what's  to  become  of  ♦Cleisthenes  and  Strato  ? 
E)th  *al?^    Where  must  they  speak  ? 

mentioned.         DcM.  I  mean  those  kind  of  youths, 

The  little  puny  would-be  politicians, 
Sitting  conversing  in  perfumers'  shops. 
Lisping  and  prating  in  this  kind  of  way : 
"  Pha&ax  is  sharp — he  made  a  good  come-off, 
''  And  saved  his  life  in  a  famous  knowing  style. 
''  I  reckon  him  a  first-rate ;  quite  capital 
"  For  energy  and  compression ;  so  collected, 
"  And  such  a  choice  of  language  !    Then  to  see  him 
"  Battling  against  a  mob — ^it's  quite  delightful ! 
"  He's  never  cow'd !    He  bothers  'em  completely !" 

Ag.  It's  your  own  fault ;  in  part  you've  help'd  to  spoD  'em. 
But  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  'em  for  the  future  ? 

Dem.  I  shall  send  them  into  the  country,  all  the  pack  of  'em, 
To  learn  to  hunt,  and  leave  off  making  laws. — 

Ag.  Then  I  present  you  here  with  a  folding  chair. 
And  a  stout  lad  to  carry  it  after  you. 

Dem.  Ah,  that  reminds  one  of  the  good  old  times. 

Ag.  But  what  will  you  say,  if  I  give  you  a  glorious  peace. 


^ 
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A  lusty  strapping  truce  of  thirty  years  ? 

Come  forward  here,  my  lass,  and  show  yourself. 

Lkm,  By  Jove,  what  a  face  and  figure !     I  should  like 
To  ratify  and  conclude  incontinently. 
Where  did  you  find  her  ? 

Ag,  Oh,  the  Paphlagonian, 

Of  coarse,  had  huddled  her  out  of  sight,  within  there. 
But  now  you've  got  her,  take  her  back  with  you 
Into  the  country. 

Dem,  But  the  Paphlagonian, 

What  shall  we  do  to  punish  him  ?    What  d'  ye  think  ? 

Ag,  Oh,  no  great  matter.    He  shall  have  my  trade^ 
With  an  exclusive  sausage-selling  patent. 
To  trafiic  openly  at  the  city  gates, 
And  garble  his  wares  with  dogs'  and  asses'  flesh ; 
With  a  privil^e  moreover  to  get  drunk, 
And  bully  among  the  strumpets  of  the  suburbs, 
And  the  ragamuffin  waiters  at  the  baths. 

Dem.  That's  well  imagined ;  it  precisely  suits  him ; 
His  natural  bent,  it  seems,  his  proper  element 
To  squabble  with  poor  trulls  and  low  rabscallions. 
As  for  jTOurself,  I  give  you  an  invitation 
To  dine  with  me  in  the  halL    You'll  fill  the  seat 
Which  that  unhappy  villain  held  before. 
Take  this  new  robe  i    Wear  it  and  follow  me ! 

And  you,  the  rest  of  you,  conduct  that  fellow 
To  his  future  home  and  place  of  occupation, 
The  gate  of  the  dty,. where  the  allies  and  foreigners, 
That  he  maltreated,  may  be  sure  to  find  him. 

\Eoceunt, 


THE    BIRDS. 


INTENDED   TO  CONVEY  SOME  NOTION  OF  ITS  EFFECT  AS  AN   ACTED 
PLAY,    AND  TO   ILLUSTRATE  CERTAIN   POINTS   OF 
DRAMATIC  HUMOUR  AND  CHARACTER 
DISCOVERABLE   IN   THE 
ORIGINAL. 
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"  Terentius  Menandrum,  Plautns  et  Csedlius  veteres  Comicos  interpretad  sunt, 
numquid  hserent  in  verbis,  ac  non  decorem  potius  et  el^antiam  in  tnuslatione 
conservant  ?** — Hieron.  Epis.  de  optima  genere  interpretandu 
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Si  patrio  Graios  carmine  adire  sales 

Possumus :  optatis  plus  jam  procedimns  ipsis. 

Hoc  satis  est/' 

Virgil. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


\\EISTHETAIRUS,  an  Athenian  citizen,  but  dis- 
I  gusted  with  his  own  countiy,  starts  on  his  travels 
.  rr^y^r-^J  proposing  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  kingdom  of 
I'tyl/^a]^  the  Birds.  He  is  represented  as  the  essential  man 
E>^^  of  business  and  ability,  the  true  political  adven- 
turer ;  the  man  who  directs  eveiy  thing  and  every  body ;  who  is 
never  in  the  wrong,  never  at  a  loss,  never  at  rest,  never  satisfied  with 
«diat  has  been  done  t^  others,  uniformly  successful  in  his  operations. 
He  maintain c  a  Constant  ascendancy,  or  if  he  loses  it  for  a  moment 
recovers  it  immediately. 

Ettdpides,  A  simple  easy-minded  droll  companion,  his  natural 
follower  and  adherent;  aa  the  Meny  Andrew  is  of  the  Mountebank. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  like  the  Meny  Andrew,  he  interposes  his 
buffoonish  comments  on  the  grand  oradon  delivered  by  his  master. 

Epfps,  King  of  the  Birds ;  formerly  Tereus,  King  of  Thrace,  but 
Umg  ago,  accordmg  to  the  records  of  mythology,  transformed  into 
a  Hoopoe.  He  appears  as  the  courteous  dignified  sovereign  of  a  pri- 
mitive midvilized  race,  whom  he  is  desirous  to  improve ;  he  gives 
a  gracious  reception  to  strangers  arriving  from  a  country  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization ;  and  adopts  the  projects  of  aggrandizement 
suggested  to  him  by  Peisthetairus. 

The  Ownu  of  Birds,  his  subjects,  retain,  on  the  contrary,  their 
hereditary  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  human  race ;  they  are  ready 
to  break  oat  into  open  mutiny  against  their  king,  and  to  massacre 
his  forc^  (human)  advisers  upon  the  spot   It  is  with  the  greatest 
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difficulty^  that  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  hear  reason,  and  attend 
to  the  luminous  exposition  of  Peisthetairus.  His  harangue  has  the 
effect  of  conciliating  and  convincing  them ;  his  projects  are  adopted 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  War  is  not  immediately  declared  against 
the  gods,  but  a  sort  of  Mexican  blockade  is  established  by  procla- 
mation. 

Promdhms^  A  malcontent  deity,  the  ancient  patron  of  the  human 
race,  still  retaining  a  concealed  attachment.to  the  deposed  dynasty 
of  Saturn.  He  comes  over  secretly  with  intelligence,  which  Peis- 
thetairus avails  himself  of,  and  which  proves  ultimately  decisive  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  gods. 

NeptunCy  ^     Joint   ambassadors   from   the  gods,  com- 

HercuUs^  I     missioned  to  treat  with  Peisthetairus.  Nep- 

IHbaUuSy  or  the  [    tune  is  represented  as  a  formal  dignified  per- 
lyiballian^  J     sonage  of  the  old  school  Hercules  ^&  a  pas- 

sionate, wrong-headed,  greedy  blockhead :  he  is  cajoled  and  gained 
over  by  Peisthetairus ;  and  in  his  turn  intimidates  the  THbalUatiy  an 
ignorant  barbarian  deity,  who  is  hardly  able  to  speak  intelligibly. 
They  join  together,  Neptune  is  out-voted,  and  Peisthetairus  con- 
cludes a  treaty  by  which  his  highest  pretensions  are  realized. 

The  characters  above-mentioned  are  the  only  ones  who  contribute 
in  any  way  to  the  progress  of  the  drama ;  the  remainder,  a  very 
amusing  set  of  persons,  are  introduced  in  detached  scenes,  exem- 
plifying the  various  interruptions  and  annoyances  incident  to  the 
man  of  business,  distracting  his  attention  and  embarrassing  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authoritative  functions.  There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions,— 

Iris^  who  is  brought  in,  having  been  captured  and  detained  for 
an  infringement  of  the  blockade. 

A  Priest  who  comes  to  sacrifice  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
city. 

Ikvo  Messengers  arriving  from  different  quarters,  with  very  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  intelligence. 

The  rest  are  a  mere  series  of  intruders  on  the  time  and  attention 
of  the  great  man. 
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/Wy  A  ragged  vagabond,  who  comes  begging  with  an  inaugural 
ode  on  the  foundation  of  the  new  city. 

A  Soothsayer y  arriving  with  oracles  relative  to  the  same  important 
event,  and  a  demand  of  perquisites  due  to  himself  by  divine  autho- 
rity. 

Mdoriy  The  Astronomer,  proposes  to  make  a  plan  and  survey  of 
the  new  city. 

A  Commissioner  from  Athens,  a  very  authoritative  personage. 

A  Vender  of  copies  of  decrees :  he  enters,  reading  them  aloud, 
like  a  hawker  to  attract  purchasers. 

Parrictdty  A  yoimg  man  who  has  beaten  his  father,  and  proposes 
to  strangle  him,  offers  himself  as  a  desirable  acquisition  to  the  new 
colony. 

KinesiaSj  the  dithyrambic  poet,  applies  for  a  pair  of  wings. 

Informer^  A  young  man  whose  hereditary  trade  is  that  of  an  in- 
foraier,  and  whose  practice  extends  to  the  Islands,  comes  with  the 
same  application. 
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wiikapnave 
aMikartia- 
Hve  gesture^ 
ituticative  0/ 

tUttUt  €UUl 

approbtUion, 


•  To  "kick 
against  the 
rode"  was 
proverbial. 


Of  our  illustrious  birth-place,  which  we  deem 
Glorious  and  free ;  with  equal  laws  ordain'd 
For  fine  and  forfeiture  and  confiscation ; 
With  taxes  universally  diffused ; 
And  suits  and  pleas  abounding  in  the  Courts. 

For  grasshoppers  sit  only  for  a  month 
Chirping  upon  the  twigs ;  but  our  Athenians 
Sit  chirping  and  discussing  all  the  year, 
Perch'd  upon  points  of  evidence  and  law. 

Therefore  we  trudge  upon  our  present  travels, 
With  these  our  sacrificial  implements, 
To  seek  some  easier  unlitigious  place. 
Meaning  to  settle  there  and  colonize. 
Our  present  errand  is  in  search  of  Tereus, 
(The  Hoopoe  that  is  now)  to  learn  from  him 
If  in  his  expeditions,  flights,  and  joumies, 
He  ever  chanced  to  light  on  such  a  spot 

Pas.  Holloh! 

Eu.  Whaf  s  that  ? 

Pds.  My  raven  here  points  upwards. 

— Decidedly ! 

Eu.  Ay,  and  here's  my  Jackdaw,  too, 

Gaping  as  if  she  saw  something  above. — 
Yes,  I'll  be  bound  for  it ;  this  must  be  the  place : 
We'll  make  a  noise,  and  know  the  truth  of  it 

Pds.  Then  "  kick  against  the  rock."* 

Eu.  Knock  you  your  head 

Against  the  rock  ! — ^and  make  it  a  double  knock ! 

Pels.  Then  fling  a  stone  at  it ! 

Eu.  With  all  my  heart, 

Holloh,  there ! 

Pels.  What  do  you  mean  with  your  Holloh  ? 

You  should  cry  Hoop  for  a  Hoopoe. 

Eu.  Well,  then.  Hoop ! 

Hoop  and  holloh,  there  ! — Hoopoe,  Hoopoe,  I  say  ! 

TVachilus.  What's  here  ?  Who's  bawling  there  ?  Who  wants  my 
master? 
\The  door  is  opened^  and  both  parties  start  at  seeing  each  other, 

Eu.  Oh  mercy,  mighty  Apollo !  what  a  beak  1 

Tr.  Out !  out  upon  it !  a  brace  of  bird-catchers  ! 

Eu.  No,  no ;  don't  be  disturb'd ;  think  better  of  us. 
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7f.  Yoall  both  be  put  to  death. 
Em.  But  we're  not  men. 

7r.  Not  men  I  what  are  ye?  what  do  y^  call  yourselves? 
E%.  The  fright  has  tum'd  me  into  a  Yellow-Hammer. 
Tr.  Poh !    Stuff  and  nonsense ! 
Eu,  I  can  prove  it  to  )re. 

Search! 
Tr,      But  your  comrade  here,  what  bird  is  he? 
Pas,  I'm  changed  to  a  Golden  Pheasant  just  at  present 
Eu.  Now  tell  me,  in  heaven's  name,  what  creature  are  ye? 
Tr,  I'm  a  Slave  Bird. 

Em,  a  slave  1  how  did  it  happen ; 

Were  you  made  prisoner  by  a  fighting  cock  ? 

Tr,  No.    When  my  master  made  himself  a  Hoopoe 
He  begg'd  me  to  turn  bird  to  attend  upon  him. 
Eu,  Do  birds,  then,  want  attendance? 
Tr,  Yes,  of  course ; 

In  his  case,  having  been  a  man  before, 
He  longs  occasionally  for  human  diet, 
His  old  Athenian  &re :  pilchards  for  instance,— 
Then  I  must  fetch  the  pilchards ;  sometimes  porridge ; 
He  calls  for  porridge,  and  I  mix  it  for  him. 

Eu,^  Well,  you're  a  dapper  waiter,  a  Didapper ; 
fiat  Didapper,  I  say,  do  step  within  there, 
And  call  your  master  out 

Tr.  But  just  at  present 

He's  taking  a  little  rest  after  his  luncheon, 
Some  myrtle  berries  and  a  dish  of  worms. 
Eu.  No  matter,  call  him  here ;  we  wish  to  speak  to  him. 
TV.  (in  tlutaru  of  SimpU^  Master  Slender' s  serving  man). 
Hell  not  be  pleased,  I'm  siure ;  but  notwithstanding, 
Since  you  desire  it.  111  make  bold  to  call  him.  [Exit. 

Pas.  {looking  after  Mm).    Confound  ye,  I  say,  you've  frighten'd 

me  to  death. 
Eu.  He  has  scared  away  my  Jackdaw ;  if  s  flown  away. 
/%u.  You  let  it  go  yourself,  you  coward. 
Eu.  Tell  me. 

Have  not  you  let  your  Raven  go  ? 
Pets.  Not  I. 

Eu.  Where  is  it  then  ? 

Peis.  Flown  off  of  its  own  accord. 

Eu.  You  did  not  let  it  go  !  you're  a  brave  fellow  ! 

II.  L 


•TheTro- 
chiltM  hxi 
been  unne- 
cessarily^ 
communica- 
tive, and 
shown  lum- 
self  a  very 
simple  sort 
of  a  Serving- 
man  ;  Euelpt- 
deshas  tact 
enough  to^ 
discovorthis, 
and  assumes 
theasctn* 
dancjrac- 
corduigly. 
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The  Hoopoe  (from  within).    Open  the  door,  I  say ;  let  me  go 

forth. 
[The  Royal  Hoopoe  appears  with  a  tremendous  beak  and  crest, 
Eu,  O  Hercules,  what  a  creature  !    What  a  plumage ! 
And  a  triple  tier  of  crests ;  what  can  it  be ! 
Hoo.  Who  call*d;  who  wanted  me? 

Eu,  May  the  heavenly  powers  \ — 

Confound  ye  !  I  say  {aside). 

Hoo.  You  mock  at  me,  perhaps. 

Seeing  these  plumes. — ^But,  stranger,  you  must  know 
That  once  I  was  a  man. 

Eu.  We  did  not  laugh 

At  you,  Sir. 
Hoo.  What,  then,  were  you  laughing  at  ? 

Eu.  Only  that  beak  of  yours  seem'd  rather  odd. 
Mdyof  ^^'  I^  was  your  poet  Sophocles*  that  reduced  me 

^i^&    To  this  condition  with  his  tragedies. 
JSS^^^gJ^       Eu.  What  are  you,  Tereus  ?    Are  you  a  bird,  or  what  ? 

iS^w^Iith       ^^'  Then  where  are  all  your  feathers  ? 

^h«Mi^and      j£(^^  Gone. 

*»^'  Eu.  In  consequence  of  an  illness  ? 

Hoo.  No ;  the  Birds 

At  this  time  of  the  year  leave  off  their  feathers. 
But  you ;  what  are  ye  ?  Tell  me. 

Eu.  Mortal  men. 

Hoo.  What  countrymen  ? 

Eu.  Of  the  country  of  the  Triremes-f 

Hoo.  Jurymen,  I  suppose  ? 
^^^Jj^^       Eu.  Quite  the  reverse, 

Umeundis-     We're  anti-juTymen. 

puted  ina»-  ^     ^ 

ten  of  the         ff(fo.  Does  that  breed  still 

sea. 

Continue  amongst  you  ? 
±  The  love  of      Eu.  Some  fcw  Specimens! 

litigation  and  . 

the  passion  You'll  meet  with  here  and  there  in  country  places. 

June*,  widi        Hoo.  And  what  has  brought  you  here  ?    What  was  your  object? 

ofalfewwho       Eu.  We  wish'd  to  advise  with  you. 

their oidag.        Hoo.  With  me  I     For  what  ? 

habits,  had        Eu.  Because  you  were  a  man,  the  same  as  us ; 

whole  And  found  yourself  in  debt,  the  same  as  us ; 

cwS^^ty.  And  did  not  like  to  pay,  the  same  as  us ; 


tGaUieswith 
three  banks 
ofoars.  The 
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And  after  that,  you  changed  into  a  bird, 
And  ever  since  have  flown  and  wandered  far 
Over  the  lands  and  seas,  and  have  acquired 
All  knowledge  that  a  bird  or  man  can  learn. 

Therefore  we  come,  as  suppliants,  to  beseech 
Your  favoiu:  and  advice  to  point  us  out 
Some  comfortable  country,  close  and  snug, 
A  country  like  a  blanket  or  a  rug, 
WTiere  we  might  fairly  fold  ourselves  to  rest. 
Hoo,     Do  you  wish  then  for  a  greater  state  than  Athens  ? 
Eu,  Not  greater,  but  more  suitable  for  us. 
Hoo,  It's  clear  you're  fond  of  aristocracy. 
Eu.  What  him,  the  son  of  Scellias  !    Aristocrates  ?• 
I  abhor  him. 
Hoo.  Well,  what  kind  of  a  town  would  suit  ye  ? 

Eu,  Why,  such  a  kind  of  town  as  this,  for  instance, 
A  town  where  the  importunities  and  troubles 
Are  of  this  sort.    Suppose  a  neighbour  calls 
Betimes  in  the  morning  with  a  sudden  summons  : 
Now,  don't  forget,"  says  he,  "  for  heaven's  sake. 
To  come  to  me  to-morrow ;  bring  your  friends. 
Children,  and  all,  we've  wedding  cheer  at  home. 
Come  early,  mind  ye,  and  if  you  fail  me  now, 
Don't  let  me  see  your  face  when  I'm  in  trouble." 
Hoo,  So  you're  resolved  to  encounter  all  these  hardships ! 
{To  Pdsthdairus)    And  what  say  you  ? 

Pets,  My  fancy's  much  the  same. 

Hoo,  How  so? 

Pas,  To  find  a  place  of  the  same  sort ; 

A  kind  (^  place  where  a  good,  jolly  father 
Meets  and  attacks  me  thus :  ''  What's  come  to  ye 
With  my  jroung  people  ?    You  don't  take  to  'em. 
What,  they're  not  reckon'd  ugly !    You  might  treat  'em. 
As  an  old  friend,  with  a  little  attention,  surely. 
And  take  a  trifling  dvil  freedom  with  'em." 
Hoo,  Ay!     You're  in  love,  I  see,  with  difficulties 
And  miseries.     Well,  there's  a  city,  in  fact, 
Much  (^  this  sort ;  one  that  I  think  might  suit  ye. 
Near  the  Red  Sea. 
Eu,  No,  no  !  not  near  the  sea  ;t 
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•Little  or 
nothiqgu 
known  of 
Aristocrates. 
He  lived  to 
the  end  of 
the  war^and 
acted  in  con- 
cert with 
Thr-uybulus 
against 
Critias. 
Dem.  m 
Tsmoc. 


t  A  humor* 
ous  blunder. 
The  Red 
Sea  waS|  in 
fact,  as  mac- 
cessible  to 
ancient  Eu- 
ropean navi- 
ntionasthe 
Casiiian. 
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•  ThcSala- 
minian  gal- 
ley had  been 
sent  to  arrest 
Aldbiades, 
then  one  of 
the  joint 
commanders 
in  Sicily. 
This  was  one 
of  the  most 
fiittal  acts  of 
that  popular 
insamty 
which  It  was 
the  poet's  ob- 
ject to  miti- 
gate and 
counteract, 
t  Atra^ 
poet,  ssud  to 
nave  been 
leprous,  ridi- 
culed else- 
where by  the 
author,  and 
by  other 
comic  poets, 
asPbtoand 
Callias. 
I  Nothing  is 
rvoorded  of 
Opuntius, 
except  that 
he  was 
reckoned  a 
poltroon,  and 
was  blind  of 
one  eye. 


S  The  lines 
between  in- 
verted com- 
mas may  be 
understood 
either  as  the 
words  of 
Teleas,  or  as 
adescription 
of  him  ;^  the 
ambiguity 
exists  in  th« 
original,  and 
is  evident' 


It  is  con- 
tinued in  the 
next  line  of 
the  Hoopoes 

answer. 


Lest  I  should  have  the  Salaminian  galley^ 
Arriving  some  fine  morning  with  a  summons 
Sent  after  me,  and  a  poursuivant  to  arrest  me. 
But  could  not  you  tell  us  of  some  Grecian  city  ? 

Hao,  Why,  there's  in  Elis  there,  the  town  of  Lepreum. 

Eu,  No,  no  !    No  Lepreums ;  nor  no  lepers  neither. 
No  leprosies  for  me.     Melanthiusf 
Has  given  me  a  disgust  for  leprosies. 

Hoo.  Then  there's  Opuntius  in  the  land  of  Locris. 

Eu,  Opuntius?    Me  to  be  like  Opuntius !  J 
With  his  one  eye !    Not  for  a  thousand  drachmas. 

But  tell  me  among  the  birds  here,  how  do  ye  find  it  ? 
What  kind  of  an  existence  ? 

Hoc.  Pretty  fair  \ 

Not  much  amiss.    Time  passes  smoothly  enough ; 
And  money  is  out  of  the  question.    We  don't  use  it 

Eu.  YouVe  freed  yourselves  from  a  great  load  of  dross. 

Hoo,  We've  our  field  sports.     We  spend  our  idle  mornings 
With  banqueting  and  collations  in  the  gardens. 
With  poppy  seeds  and  myrtle. 

Eu,  So  your  time 

Is  passed  like  a  perpetual  wedding-day. 

\PeisthetairuSy  who  has  hitherto  felt  his  way  by  putting  Eudpidcs 
forward y  and  allowing  him  to  take  the  lead,  and  who  has  paid 
no  attention  to  this  trifling,  inconclusive  conversation,  breaks  out 
as  from  a  profound  reflective  reverie. 

Feis.  Hah  !  What  a  power  is  here ;  what  opportunities ! 
If  I  could  only  advise  you ;  I  see  it  all  I 
The  means  for  an  infinite  empire  and  conmiand  ! 

Hoo.  And  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?    What's  your  advice  ? 

Peis.  Do  !  what  would  I  have  ye  do  ?    Why,  first  of  all 
Don't  flutter  and  hurry  about  all  open-mouth'd 
In  that  undignified  way.     With  us  for  instance, 
At  home,  we  should  cry  out,  "  What  creature's  that  ?" 
And  Teleas  would  be  the  first  to  answer : 
"  A  mere  poor  creature,  a  weak  restless  animal, 
"  A  silly  bird,  that's  neither  here  nor  there."  § 

Hoo.  Yes,  Teleas  might  say  so.     //  would  be  like  him. 
But  tell  me,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ? 

Peis.  (emphatically.)  Concentrate ; 
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Soldo. 


I  should  sprain  it  though. 


— Bring  all  your  birds  together.    Build  a  city. 

Hoo,  The  Birds  !     How  could  we  build  a  city  ?    Where  ? 

Pas,  Nonsense.     You  can't  be  serious.     What  a  question ! 
Look  down. 

Hoo.  I  do. 

Pas.  Look  up  now. 

Hoo. 

Pas,  Now  turn  your  neck  round.* 

Hoo. 

Pas.  Come,  what  d'ye  see  ? 

Hoo.  The  clouds  and  sky ; — that's  all. 

Pds.  Well,  that  we  call  the  pole  and  the  atmosphere ; 
And  would  it  not  serve  you  birds  for  a  metropole  ? 

Hoo.  Pole  ?    Is  it  called  a  pole  ? 

Pas.  Yes,  that's  the  name. 

Philosophers  of  late  call  it  the  pole ; 
Because  it  wheels  and  rolls  itself  about. 
As  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  a  roly-poly  way.f 
Well,  there  then,  you  may  build  and  fortify, 
And  call  it  your  metropolis, — your  acropolis. 
From  that  position  you'll  command  mankind. 
And  keep  them  in  utter  thorough  subjugation  : 
Just  as  you  do  the  grasshoppers  and  locusts. 
And  if  the  gods  offend  you,  youll  blockade  'em, 
And  starve  'em  to  a  surrender. 

Hoo.  In  what  way  ? 

Pds.  Why  thus.     Yoiu-  atmosphere  b  placed,  you  see. 
In  a  middle  point,  just  betwixt  earth  and  heaven. 

A  case  of  the  same  kind  occurs  with  us. 
Our  people  in  Athens,  if  they  send  to  Delphi 
With  deputations,  offerings,  or  what  not. 
Are  foroed  to  obtain  a  pass  from  the  Boeotians : 
Thus  when  mankind  on  earth  are  sacrificing, 
If  you  should  find  the  gods  grown  mutinous 
And  insubordinate,  you  could  intercept 
All  their  supplies  of  sacrificial  smoke. 

Hoo.  By  the  earth  and  all  its  springs  !  springes  and  nooses !} 
Odds,  nets  and  snares  1  this  is  the  cleverest  notion* : 
And  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  venture. 
If  the  other  Birds  agree  to  the  proposal. 

Pas.  But  who  must  state  it  to  them  ? 


•  See  in  the 
"Kmgfats" 
(p.  76)  a  tiim- 
lar  instance 
of  ridiculous 
stage  effiect, 
where  the 
Sauaa^ 
seller  is 
mounted  on 
Ins  stool  to 
survey  the 
Athenian 
empire. 


t  Tbeoomic 
poets  ridi- 
cufodthe 
new  pre- 
vailing pas- 
sion for  as- 
tronomical 
and  physical 
science.   See 
further  on 
the  Parabasis 
and  the 
scene  where 
Meton  the 
astronomer  is 
introduced. 


I  The  Hoo- 
poe's excla- 
mation and 
oath  are  in 
theoriginal» 
as  they  are 
here  repre- 
sented, ex- 
actly in  the 
styfeof  Bob 
Acres ! 
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•  Thecha- 
racterUdc 
impertinence 
of  a  {Mredomi- 
nant  people, 
consiaenng 
their  own 
language  as 
that  wmch 
ou^ttobe 
universally 
qpoken. 
t  Afenoale 
performer  on 
the  flute,  a 
great  fisvorite 
of  the  public 
and  with  the 
poet,  aftera 
long  absence 
from  Athens 
engaged  to 
perform  in 
thispUy, 
whidiwas 
exhibited 
with  an  unu- 
sual reckless- 
ness of  ex- 


Hoo,  You  yourself, 

They'll  understand  ye,  I  found  them  mere  barbarians, 
But  living  here  a  length  of  time  amongst  them, 
I  have  taught  them  to  converse  and  speak  correctly.* 

Pels,  How  will  you  summon  them  ? 

Hoo,  That's  easy  enough ; 

1*11  just  step  into  the  thicket  here  hard  by, 
And  call  my  Nightingale.    Shell  summon  them. 
And  when  they  hear  her  voice,  I  promise  you 
You'll  see  them  all  come  running  here  pell  mell.f 

Pds,  My  dearest,  best  of  Birds  !  don't  lose  a  moment, 
I  beg,  but  go  directly  into  the  thicket ; 
Nay,  don't  stand  here,  go  call  your  Nightingale.         \E:aiHo^ 

SoiiGjroM  behind  the  scene j  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  Ho^ 

Awake !  awake ! 
Sleep  no  more  my  gentle  mate  ! 
With  your  tiny  tawny  bill, 
Wake  the  tuneful  echo  shrill, 

On  vale  or  hill ; 
Or  in  her  airy  rocky  seat. 
Let  her  listen  and  repeat 
The  tender  ditty  that  you  tell, 
The  sad  lament. 
The  dire  event, 
To  luckless  Itys  that  befell. 
Thence  the  strain 
Shall  rise  again. 
And  soar  amain, 
Up  to  the  lofty  palace  gate, 
Where  mighty  Apollo  sits  in  state 
In  Jove's  abode,  with  his  ivoiy  lyre, 
Hymning  aloud  to  the  heavenly  quire ; 
While  all  the  gods  shall  join  with  thee 
In  a  celestial  symphony. 
[A  solo  on  the  flute  supposed  to  be  the  Ni^^^^ 
Pels.  Oh,  Jupiter !  the  dear  delicious  bird ! 
With  what  a  lovely  tone  she  swells  and  falls, 
Sweetening  the  wilderness  with  delicate  air. 
Eu,  Hist! 
Peis.  What  ? 
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Eu,  Be  quiet,  can't  ye  ! 

-ftw.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Eu,  The  Hoopoe  is  just  preparing  for  a  song. 

Hoo,  Hoop  !  hoop  I 

Come  in  a  troop. 
Come  at  a  call, 
One  and  all, 
Birds  of  a  feather. 
All  together. 
Birds  of  an  humble  gentle  bill 
Smooth  and  shrill. 
Dieted  on  seeds  and  grain. 
Rioting  on  the  furrow'd  plain, 
Pecking,  hopping, 
Picking,  popping, 
Among  the  barley  newly  sown. 
Birds  of  bolder  louder  tone, 
Lodging  in  the  shrubs  and  bushes. 
Mavises  and  Thrushes. 
On  the  summer  berries  browsing. 
On  the  garden  fruits  carousing, 
All  the  grubs  and  vermin  smouzing. 

You  that  in  an  humbler  station. 
With  an  active  occupation. 
Haunt  the  lowly  watery  mead, 
Warring  against  the  native  breed, 
The  gnats  and  flies,  your  enemies ; 
In  the  level  marshy  plain 
Of  Marathon,  pursued  and  slain. 

You  that  in  a  squadron  driving 
From  the  seas  are  seen  arriving. 
With  the  Cormorants  and  Mews 
Haste  to  land  and  hear  the  news ! 

All  the  feathered  airy  nation. 
Birds  of  every  size  and  station. 
Are  convened  in  convocation. 

For  an  envoy  queer  and  shrewd 

Means  to  address  the  multitude, 
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And  submit  to  their  decision 
A  surprising  proposition, 
For  the  wetfare  of  the  state. 

Come  in  a  flurry, 

With  a  hurry,  scurry, 
Hurry  to  the  meeting  and  attend  to  the  debate. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Chorus  must  have  been  a  critical  point 
for  the  success  of  a  play.     The  audience  had  bcai  brought  into  good 
humour  by  their  favourite  musical  performer^  by  whom  all  the  preceding 
songs  were  probably  executed ;  for  the  dialogue  on  the  sta^  passes  solely 
between  Peisthetairus  atid  Eudpides^ and  the  Hoopoe^  who  is  supposed 
to  singy  does  not  appear.  The  Chorus  now  appear s^  and  in  the  original j 
forty  lines  follow^  in  which  Peisthetairus  and  Euelpides  act  as  show- 
men to  the  exhibition  of  twenty  four  figures ^  dressed  in  imitation  of  the 
•  See  what    plumage  of  as  many  different  kinds  of  birds ^^  which  are  passed  in  re- 

\%  said  in 

p.  ijpoof  the    tnew  with  suitable  remarks  as  they  successively  take  their  places  in  the 

expense  bet-  OTchcstra,     This  possagc  is  here  omitted.     Whoever  wishes  to  see  how 

exhibidon      wcll  it  Can  bc  cxccutcd,  may  be  referred  to  Mr,  CarVs  translation, 

^^^'         While  the  Birds  are  bustling  about  in  their  new  coop  of  the  orchestra, 

Euelpides  contemplates  them  with  surprise,  which  soon  changes  to  alarm. 

The  language  of  the  Birds  consists  cUmost  wholly  of  short  syllables, 

the  effect  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  in  English,   Some  accents, 

which  are  added,  may  serve  to  make  the  attempt,  they  are  added  also  to 

two  spondaic  lines,  of  which  the  imitation  is  more  practicable, 

Eu,  How  they  thicken,  how  they  muster, 
How  they  clutter,  how  they  cluster ! 
Now  they  ramble  here  and  thither, 
Now  they  scramble  altogether. 
What  a  fldgettmg  and  clattering ! 
What  a  twittering  and  chattering ! 
Don't  they  mean  to  threaten  us  ?    What  think  ye  ? 

Peis,  Yes,  methinks  they  do. 

Eu,  They're  gaping  with  an  angry  look  against  us  both. 

Peis,  It's  very  true. 

Eu,  Where  is  He,  the  Mikgistrate  that  asstobled us  to  deliberate? 

Hoo,  Friends  and  comrades  here  am  I,  your  old  associate  and  ally. 

Cho,  What  have  ye  to  communicate  for  the  b^efit  of  the  stite  ? 

Hoo,  A  proposal  safe  and  useful,  practicable,  profitable. 
Two  projectors  are  arrived  here,  politicians  shrewd  and  able. 

Cho,  Whee  !  whaw  !  where  !  where  ? 
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What?  what?  what?  what?  what? 

Hoc.  I  repeat  it — ^human  envoys  are  airived,  a  steady  pair, 
To  disclose  without  reserve  a  most  stupendous  huge  a£fair. 
Cko,    Chief,  of  all  that  ever  were,  the  worst,  the  most  unhappy 
one! 
Speak,  explain ! 
Hoo,  Don't  be  alarm'd  ! 

Cko.  Alas,  alas !  what  have  you  done  ? 

Hoo.  I've  received  a  pair  of  strangers,  who  desired  to  settle  here. 
Cko.  Have  you  risk'd  so  rash  an  act  ? 

Hoo.  I've  done  it,  and  I  persevere. 

Cko.  But  where  are  they? 

Hoo.  Near  beside  you ;  near  as  I  am ;  very  near. 

Cko.  Oht,  allis !  oht,  aUis! 

We  are  betrk/d,  crUelly  betray'd 
To  a  caHumitous  end. 
Our  c2mirade  and  our  firi^nd, 
Our  comp^on  in  the  fiMds  and  in  the  pastures 
Is  the  ahthor  of  all  our  miseries  and  disasters 
Our  luident  sacred  Ikws  and  s61emn  okth  ! 

'nkisgr^ing  bbth  1 
TrbisonaUy  delivering  us  as  a  prize 
To  our  hbrrible  immembrial  enemi^. 
To  a  detestable  rkce 
£xbcrabiy  base ! 
For  the  Bird  our  Chief,  hereafter  he  must  answer  to  the  state ; 
Widi  respect  to  these  intruders,  I  propose,  without  debate. 
On  the  spot  to  tear  and  hack  them. 

Eu.  There  it  is,  our  death  and  ruin ! 

Ah,  the  £uilt  was  all  your  own,  you  know  it ;  it  was  ail  your  doing ; 
You  that  brought  me  here,  and  why  ? 

Pas.  Because  I  wanted  an  attendant 

Eu.  Here  to  dose  my  life  in  tears. 

Pds.  No,  that's  a  foolish  fear,  depend  on't 

Eu.  Why  a  foolish  fear  ? 

Aw.  Consider ;  when  you're  left  without  an  eye. 

It's  impossible  in  nature,  how  could  you  contrive  to  cry  ? 
Cko.  F(»m  in  rank ;  form  in  rank ; 

Then  move  forward  and  outflank. 
Let  me  see  them  overpower'd, 
Hack'd,  demolish'd,  and  devour'd, 
Neither  earth,  nor  sea,  nor  sky, 
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Nor  woody  fastnesses  on  high, 
Shall  protect  them  if  they  fly. 
Where's  the  Captain?  what  detains  him?  what  prevents  us  to 

proceed? 
On  the  right  there,  call  the  Captain  !    let  him  form  his  troop  and 
lead. 
Eu.  There  it  is  \  where  can  I  fly  ? 

Pas.  Sirrah,  be  quiet ;  wait  a  bit 

Eu.  What,  to  be  devour'd  amongst  them ! 
Pels,  Will  your  legs  or  will  your  wit 

Serve  to  escape  them  ? 
Eu,  I  can't  tell. 

Peis.  But  I  can  tell ;  do  as  you're  bid  \ 

Fight  we  must     You  see  the  pot  just  there  before  ye ;    take  the 

Ud 
And  present  it  for  a  shield ;  the  spit  will  serve  you  for  a  spear ; 
With  it  you  may  scare  them  oflf,  or  spike  them  if  they  venture  near. 
Eu.  What  can  I  And  to  guard  my  eyes  ? 

Pels.  Why,  there's  the  very  thing  you  wish, 

Two  vizard  helmets  ready  made,  the  cullender  and  skimming  dish. 
Eu.  What  a  clever,  capital,  lucky  device,  sudden  and  new  ! 
•  Ntcias  was  Nicias,*  with  all  his  tactics,  is  a  simpleton  to  you. 
Si  the  chief        Cho,  Steady,  Birds  I  present  your  beaks  I  in  double  time,  charge 

command  of  j     j^      i   ■ 

the  StcUian  and  attacK  I 

S^SS*     Pounce  upon  them,  smash  the  potlid,  clapperclaw  them,  tear  and 
SSSSi^  hack. 

^^g°*®  *         Hao,  Tell  me,  most  unworthy  creatures,  scandal  of  the  feather'd 

race. 
Must  I  see  my  friends  and  kinsmen  massacred  before  my  face  ? 
Cho.  What,  do  you  propose  to  spare  them  ?    Where  will  your 
forbearance  cease. 
Hesitating  to  destroy  destructive  creatures  such  as  these  ? 
Hoo.  Enemies  they  might  have  been ;  but  here  they  come,  with 
fair  design. 
With  proposals  of  advice,  for  your  advantage  and  for  mine. 
Cho.  Enemies  time  out  of  mind !  they  that  have  spilt  our  fathers' 
blood. 
How  should  they  be  friends  of  ours,  or  give  us  counsel  for  our  good  ? 

Hoo,  Friendship  is  a  poor  adviser ;  politicians  deep  and  wise 
Many  times  are  forced  to  learn  a  lesson  from  their  enemies ; 
Diligent  and  wary  conduct  is  the  method  soon  or  late 
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Which  an  adversary  teaches ;  whilst  a  friend  or  intimate 
Trains  us  on  to  sloth  and  ease ;  to  ready  confidence ;  to  rest 
In  a  careless  acquiescence ;  to  believe  and  hope  the  best 
Look  on  earth  ! '  behold  the  nations,  all  in  emulation  vying, 
Active  all,  with  busy  science  engineering,  fortifying ; 
To  defend  their  hearths  and  homes,  with  patriotic  industry, 
Fencing  every  city  round  with  massy  walls  of  masonry ; 
Tactical  devices  old  they  modify  with  new  design ; 
Anns  offensive  and  defensive  to  perfection  they  refine ; 
GaUies  are  equipt  and  arm'd,  and  armies  train'd  to  discipline. 
Look  to  life,  in  every  part ;  in  all  they  practise,  aU  they  know, 
Every  nation  has  derived  its  best  instruction  from  the  foe. 

Cko.  We're  agreed  to  grant  a  hearing ;  if  an  enemy  can  teach 
Anydiing  that's  wise  or  useful,  let  him  prove  it  in  his  speech. 
Pels,  {aside).  Let's  retire  a  pace  or  two ;  you  see  the  change  in 

their  behaviour. 
Hao.  Simple  justice  I  require,  and  I  request  it  as  a  favour. 
Cho,  Faith  and  equity  require  it,  and  the  nation  hitherto 
Never  has  refused  to  take  direction  and  advice  from  you. 
Feis,  (asidt).  They're  relenting  by  degrees ; 

Recover  arms  and  stand  at  ease. 
CAo.^        Back  to  the  rear!  resume  your  station. 

Ground  your  wrath  and  indignation. 

Sheathe  your  fury,  stand  at  ease ! 

While  I  proceed  to  question  these  : 

What  design  has  brought  them  here  ? 

Hoh,  there,  Hoopoe  I  can't  he  hear  ? 
//at?.         What's  your  question  ? 
CAo.  Who  are  these  ? 

/fifo.         Strangers  from  the  land  of  Greece. 
CAo.         What  design  has  brought  them  thence  ? 

What's  their  errand  or  pretence  ? 
//(»,         They  come  here  simply  with  a  view 

To  settle  and  reside  with  you ; 

Here  to  remain  and  here  to  live. 
CAo.         What  is  the  reason  that  they  give  ? 
//oo.         A  project  marvellous  and  strange. 

'  The  vmst  changes  and  improvement  in  the  practice  and  the  art  of  war  which 
took  place  about  this  time  were  a  subject  of  general  speculation  and  remark. 
The  concise  allusions  in  the  text  are,  therefore,  somewhat  enlarged  in  the  trans- 
latioo. 
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Cho,  Will  it  account  for  such  a  change, 

Coming  here  so  vast  a  distance  ? 

Does  he  look  for  our  assistance 

To  serve  a  friend  or  harm  a  foe  ? 
Hoo.  Mighty  plans  he  has  to  show 

(Hinted  and  proposed  in  brief) 

For  a  power  beyond  belief; 

Ocean,  earth,  he  says,  and  air, 

All  creation  everywhere. 

Everything  that's  here  or  there. 

An  empire  and  supremacy 

Over  all  beneath  the  sky 

Is  attainable  by  you. 

Your  just  dominion  and  your  due. 
Cho.  Tell  us,  was  he  fool  or  mad  ? 

Hoo.  No,  believe  me,  grave  and  sad. 

Cho.  Did  his  reasons  and  replies 

Mark  him  as  discreet  and  wise  ? 
Hoo.  With  a  force,  a  depth,  a  reach 

Of  judgment ;  a  command  of  speech  ; 

An  invention,  a  facility. 

An  address,  a  volubility, 

More  than  could  be  thought  believable ; 

Tis  a  varlet  inconceivable  I 
Cho.  Let  us  hear  him  I  let  us  hear  him ! 

Bid  him  begin !  for  raised  on  high 

Our  airy  fancy  soars ;  and  I 

Am  wrapt  in  hope,  ready  to  fly. 

The  King  Hoopoe  now  gives  some  orders  in  a  pacific  spirit,  direct- 
ing that  all  warlike  weapons  be  removed  and  hung  up  at  the  badt  of 
the  chimney  as  before.  He  then  calls  upon  Peisthetairus  to  communi- 
cate to  the  assembled  commonalty  the  propositions  which  had  been  before 
disaissed  in  private  conference  between  themselves,  PdsthetairuSy  hew- 
every  sees  his  advantage^  and  insists  upon  the  previous  conclusion  of  a 
formal  treaty  ofpeau;  this  is  done^  and  the  Chorus  swear  to  it  (re- 
lapsing for  a  moment  into  their  real  character )y  "  as  they  hope  to  win 
the  prize  by  an  unanimous  vote,^  But  if  they  should  fatly  they  impre- 
cate upon  themselves  the  penalty  of  (gaining  the  prize  notwithstanding^ 
but)  ^^  gaining  it  only  by  a  casting  vote,^^  Peace  is  prodaimedy  the 
armament  is  dissolved  by  proclamation  ^  and  the  Chorus  recommenced 
singing. 
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Hoo,  {to  the  Chcrus)  Here  you,  take  these  same  arms,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven, 
.\Dd  hang  them  quietly  in  the  chimney-comer  (fuming  to  Pdsthe- 

tairus) 
And  you,  communicate  your  scheme,  exhibiting 
Your  proofs  and  calculations — ^the  discourse 
WTiich  they  were  call'd  to  attend  to. 

Pas,  No,  not  I, 

By  Jove  I  unless  they  agree  to  an  armistice ; 
Such  as  the  little  poor  baboon,  our  neighbour. 
The  sword  cutler,  concluded  with  his  wife ; 
That  they  shan't  bite  me,  or  take  unfair  advantage 
In  any  way. 
Cho,  We  won't 

Peis,  Well,  swear  it  then ! 

Cho.  We  swear,  by  our  hope  of  gaining  the  first  prize 
With  the  general  approval  and  consent 
Of  the  whole  audience,  and  of  all  the  judges — 
And  if  we  fail,  may  the  reproach  befall  us, 
Of  gaining  it  only  by  the  casting  vote. 

//  should  seem  that  the  success  of  this  play  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  more  than  usual  anxiety^  both  to  the  Pod  himself  and  to  the  Cho- 
r^us*  and  his  friends :  we  may  conceive  it  to  have  been  intended  as  a  ^^lOi  dti 
sedative  to  the  mind  of  the  commonalty^  excited^  as  they  were  at  the  J^^^^^  «f 
ti$me^  almost  to  madness  by  the  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  penseand 
religian  and  laws  of  the  country;  a  suspicion  or^nating  in  a  profane  ofatfcatn 

csu  cntcr~ 

atUrage  secretly  perpetrated^  to  a  great  extent ^  in  mere  insolence  and  taimnent. 
watUomuss^  by  some  young  men  of  family.  In  the  opinion^  howevery 
of  the  Athenian  people^  the  offence  was  viewed  in  a  very  serious  lights 
as  the  result  of  an  extensive  secret  conUnnation  (on  the  part  of  persons 
hamid  and  engaged  to  each  other  by  their  common  participation  in  the 
gjmU  of  sacrilege)^  preparatory  to  other  attempts  still  more  criminal 
and  dangerous.  In  this  state  ofthtngs^  and  while  the  pcpular  fury 
and  jealousy  upon  rdigious  subjects  was  at  its  height^  the  Poet  ventured 
to  produce  tMsplay^  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burlesque  of  the 
national  Myth(dogy  is  carried  higher  and  continued  longer  than  in 
any  of  his  other  existing  plays. — The  confident  hopes  caressed  by  the 
Chorus  were  not  realiud;  the  first  prite  was  assigned  to  a  play^  the 
title  of  whichy  M^Comastae  or  Drunken  Rioters,  seems  to  imply  that 
its  chief  interest  must  have  been  derived  from  direct  allusions  to  the 
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outrage  above  mentioned y  and  to  the  individuals  suspected  to  have  been 
engaged  in  it. 
But  we  must  return  to  the  Herald  dismissing  the  troops. 

Her,  Hear  ye  good  people  all !  the  troop  are  ordered 
To  take  their  arms  within  doors ;  and  consult 
On  the  report  and  entry  to  be  made 
Upon  our  journal  of  this  day's  proceedings. 

Cho,         Since  time  began 

The  race  of  Man 
Has  ever  been  deceitful,  faithless  ever. 

Yet  may  our  fears  be  vain  I 

Speak  therefore  and  explain : 

If  in  this  realm  of  ours, 
Your  clearer  intellect  searching  and  clever, 

Has  noticed  means  or  powers 

Unknown  and  undetected. 
In  unambitious  indolence  neglected. 
Guide  and  assist  our  ignorant  endeavour : 
You  for  your  willing  aid  and  ready  wit, 
Will  share  with  us  the  common  benefit 

Now  speak  to  the  business  and  be  not  afraid. 
The  Birds  will  adhere  to  the  truce  that  we  made. 

The  long  series  of  Anapaestic  lines  which  follows^  holds  the  place  of 
the  debates  which  occur  in  other  comedies,  and  which  are  conducted  in 
Anapcestic  verse,  Feisthetairus  could  not  properly  have  been  matched 
with  an  opponent  or  antagonist;  the  uniformity  of  his  speech  is  haith 
ever  relieved  by  the  interruptions  and  comments  of  Euelpides,  who  acts 
an  under  part  to  him,  much  in  the  same  style  as  a  Merry  Andrew  to 
a  Mountebank.  Observe  that  Feisthetairus  never  vouchsafes  an  cmswer 
or  takes  any  kind  of  notice  of  his  companion,  but  proceeds  continuously, 
eoccept  once  or  twice  in  reply  to  the  Chorus  and  the  Hoopoe, 

Pas.  Tm  filled  with  the  subject  and  long  to  proceed 
^ My  rhetorical  leaven  is  ready  to  knead. — 

•  A  crown  '  ^  ' 

was  worn  by  fiov,  bring  me  a  crown*  and  a  basin  and  ewer. 

the  public 

oratoriwhcii       Eu.  Why,  what  does  he  mean?    Are  we  banqueting  sure ? 
the  people,         Pcis^  A  rhetoncal  banquet  I  mean ;  and  I  wish 
feasts.  To  serve  them  at  first  with  a  sumptuous  dish, 
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To  astound  and  delight  them.*    "  The  grief  and  compassion  ^  S'^. 

"  That  oppresses  my  mind  on  beholding  a  nation,  S?mS* 

"  A  people  of  sovereigns"  .  .  .  S^^Jj. 

Cho.  Sovereigns  we !  pSS^- 

Pds.  Of  all  the  creation  !  of  this  man  and  me,  nu'tha- 

'  rangue. 

And  of  Jupiter  too ;  for  observe  that  your  birth 
Was  before  the  old  Titans,  and  Saturn,  and  Earth. 

CMo,  And  Earth  ! 

Pels.  I  repeat  it 

Cho.  That's  wonderful  news ! 

Peis.  Your  wonder  implies  a  neglect  to  peruse 
And  examine  old  iEsop,  from  whom  you  might  gather 
Tliat  the  lark  was  embarrass'd  to  bury  his  fether 
On  account  of  the  then  non-existence  of  Earth ; 
And  how  to  repair  so  distressing  a  dearth, 
He  adopted  a  method  unheard  of  and  new. 

Cho,  If  the  story  you  quote  is  authentic  and  true, 
No  doubt  can  exist  of  our  dear  seniority, 
And  the  gods  must  acknowledge  our  right  to  authority. 

Eu,  Your  beaks  will  be  worn  with  distinction  and  pride  ; 
The  woodpecker's  title  will  scarce  be  denied ; 
And  Jove  the  pretender  will  surely  surrender. 

Peis,  .  .  .  Moreover,  most  singular  facts  are  combined 
In  proof  that  the  birds  were  adored  by  mankind  : 
Fen-  instance,  the  Cock  was  a  sovereign  of  yore 
In  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  ruled  it  before 
Darius's  time ;  and  you  all  may  have  heard 
That  hb  tide  exists  as  the  "  Persian  bird"  .  .  . 

Eu.  And  hence  you  behold  him  stalk  in  pride. 
Majestic  and  stout,  with  a  royal  stride, 
With  his  turban  upright,  a  privilege  known 
Reserved  to  kings  and  kings  alone. 

Pas.  ...  So  wide  was  his  empire,  so  mighty  his  sway. 
That  the  people  of  earth  to  the  present  day 
Attend  to  his  summons  and  freely  obey : 
Tinkers,  tanners,  cobblers,  all. 
Are  roused  from  rest  at  his  royal  call. 
And  shuffle  their  shoes  on  before  it  is  light 
To  trudge  to  the  workshop. 

Eu.  I  warrant  you're  right ; 

I  know  to  my  cost,  by  the  cloak  that  I  lost, 
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It  was  owing  to  him  I  was  robb'd  and  beguiled. 
For  a  feast  had  been  made  for  a  neighbour's  child. 

To  give  it  a  name ;  and  I  went  as  a  guest, 

And  sat  there  carousing  away  with  the  rest ; 

But  drinking  too  deep,  I  fell  soundly  asleep ; 

And  he  began  crowing ;  and  I  never  knowing, 

But  thinking  it  morning,  went  off  at  the  warning 

(With  the  wine  in  my  pate,  to  the  city  gate), 

And  fell  in  with  a  footpad,  lying  in  wait, 

Just  under  the  town,  and  was  feirly  knocked  down  ; 

Then  I  tried  to  call  out ;  but  before  I  could  shout, 

He  stripped  me  at  once  with  a  sudden  pull, 

Of  a  bran  new  mantle  of  Phrygian  wool 
Pels,  .  .  .  Then  the  kite  was  the  monarch  of  Greece  heretofore. 
Hoo.  Of  Greece? 
Pels,  .  .  .  and  instructed  our  fathers  of  yore, 

On  beholding  a  kite  to  fall  down  and  adore  .  .  . 
Eu.  Well,  a  thing  that  befell  me,  was  comical  quite, 

I  threw  myself  down  on  beholding  a  kite  ; 

But  turning  my  face  up  to  stare  at  his  flight, 
•  It  was        With  a  coin  in  my  mouth,*  forgetting  my  penny, 
the  Greeks     I  swallow'd  it  down,  and  went  home  without  any. 
i2<ic^  of  su.       Pds,  ...  In  Sidon  and  £gypt  the  Cuckoo  was  king ; 
thdrmouUis;  They  Wait  to  this  hour  for  the  Cuckoo  to  sing ; 
tS*thc      And  when  he  begins,  be  it  later  or  early, 

S!llS?tS^       -^^-  Ah,  thence  it  comes  our  harvest  cry, 

S^JSSu*     Cuckoo,  Cuckoo,  to  the  passers  by. 

!J^2?.°'**       /Wj.  ...  At  an  era,  moreover,  of  modem  date, 

Menelaus  the  king,  Agamemnon  the  great. 

Had  a  bird  as  assessor  attending  in  state, 

Perch'd  on  his  sceptre,  to  watch  for  a  share 
t  Of  Lyai-      ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  emoluments,  secret  or  fair. 
^dia^oni        ^^'  ^'  there  I  perceive  I  was  right  in  my  guess, 
jjfo™*  "*  a  ^^"^  when  Priam  appeared  in  his  tragical  dress, 
p«»on  in       The  bird  on  his  sceptre,  I  plainly  could  see, 

office  known  -r*,./. 

to  be  in  the    Was  watchmg  Lysicratest  taking  a  fee. 

habit  of  . 

takingbnbes,  Peis.  .  .  .  Nay,  Jupiter  now  that  usurps  the  command 

wi^^r^*^  Appears  with  an  Eagle,  appointed  to  stand 

thMB  times  is  As  his  emblem  of  empire  \  a  striking  example 

ttnction!  **^  Of  authority  once  so  extended  and  ample  : 


\ 
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And  each  of  the  gods  had  his  separate  fowl, 
Apollo  a  Hawk,  and  Minerva  an  OwL 

Eu,*  That*s  matter  of  fact,  and  you're  right  in  the  main ; 
But  what  was  the  reason  I  wish  you'd  explain. 

Pas,  The  reason  was  this  :  that  the  bird  should  be  there 
To  demand  as  of  right  a  proportional  share 
Of  the  entrails  and  iaX ;  when  an  offering  was  made 
A  suitable  portion  before  them  was  laid : 
Moreover  youll  find  that  the  race  of  mankind 
Always  swore  by  a  bird ;  and  it  never  was  heard 
That  they  swore  by  the  gods  at  the  time  that  I  mention. 
And  Lampon*  himself,  with  a  subtle  intention, 
Adheres  to  the  old  immemorial  use  ; 
He  perjures  and  cheats  us,  and  swears  '*  by  the  goose." 

Thus  far  forth  have  I  proved  and  shown 
The  power  and  estate  that  were  once  your  own 
Now  totally  broken  and  overthrown : 
And  need  I  describe  your  present  tribe, 
Weak,  forlorn,  exposed  to  scorn. 
Distressed,  oppress'd,  never  at  rest, 
Daily  pursued  with  outrage  rude. 
With  cries  and  noise  of  men  and  boys, 
Screaming,  hooting,  pelting,  shooting, 
The  fowler  sets  his  traps  and  nets, 
Twigs  of  bird-lime,  loops,  and  snares, 
To  catch  you  kidnapp'd  unawares, 
Even  within  the  temple's  pale. 

They  set  you  forth  to  public  sale, 
Paw'd  and  handled  most  severely ; 
And,  not  content  with  roasting  merely, 
In  an  insolent  device. 
Sprinkle  you  with  cheese  and  spice ; 
With  nothing  of  respect  or  favour, 
Derogating  from  your  flavour. 
Or  for  a  further  outrage  have  ye 
Soused  in  greasy  sauce  and  gravy. 


*  This  speech 
seems  more 
properly  to 
oelong  to  the 
Hoopoe. 


*  As  a  sub- 
stitute for 
common 
swearing, 
some  persons 
(Socrates 
among  the 
rest)  made 
use  of  leas 
offennve  ex- 
pletiTes, 
itwearing 
"by  the  dog 
or  by  the 
gooae."— 
Lampon  was 
a  soothsayer, 
and  thought 
it  right  pro- 
bably to  be 
scrupulous  in 
using  the 
name  of  the 
god* ,  He  is 
mentioned 

r'n  in  this 
.   :- 


Hoc,        Sad  and  dismal  is  the  stoiy, 

Human  stranger,  which  you  tell. 
Of  our  fathers'  ancient  glory 
Ere  the  fitted  empire  fell 
II.  II 


/ 
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From  the  depth  of  degradation 

A  benignant  happy  fate 
Sends  you  to  restore  the  nation, 

To  redeem  and  save  the  state. 

I  consign  to  your  protection, 

Able  to  preserve  them  best, 
All  my  objects  of  affection. 

My  wife,  my  children,  and  my  nest. 

If  the  reader  should  be  inclined  topcus  over  the  next  hundred  Unes, 
I  should  feel  no  wish  to  detain  him.  The  subject  of  them  has  been 
pretty  nearly  anticipated^  and  the  whole  play  is  in  fact  too  long. 

Hoo,  Explain  then  the  method  you  mean  to  pursue 
To  recover  our  empire  and  freedom  anew. 
For  thus  to  remain  in  dishonour  and  scorn, 
Our  life  were  a  burthen  no  more  to  be  borne. 

Pels,  Then  I  move,  that  the  birds  shall  in  common  repair 
To  a  centrical  point,  and  encamp  in  the  air ; 
And  intrench  and  enclose  it,  and  fortify  there ; 
And  built  up  a  rampart  impregnably  strong. 
Enormous  in  thickness,  enormously  long, 
Bigger  than  Babylon,  solid  and  tall, 
With  bricks  and  bitumen,  a  wonderful  wall. 

Eu,  Bricks  and  bitumen  !  I'm  longing  to  see 
What  a  daub  of  a  building  the  city  will  be  ! 

Peis.  .  .  As  soon  as  the  fabric  is  brought  to  an  end, 
A  herald  or  envoy  to  Jove  we  shall  send, 
To  require  his  immediate  prompt  abdication ; 
And  if  he  refuses,  or  shows  hesitation. 
Or  evades  the  demand,  we  shaD  further  proceed 
With  legitimate  warfere,  avowed  and  decreed ; 
With  a  warning  and  notices,  formally  given, 
To  Jove,  and  all  others  residing  in  heaven, 
Forbidding  them  ever  to  venture  again 
To  trespass  on  our  atmospheric  domain. 
With  scandalous  journeys,  to  visit  a  list 
Of  Alcmenas  and  Semeles ;  if  they  persist, 
We  warn  them  that  means  will  be  taken  moreover 
To  stop  their  gallanting  and  acting  the  lover. 
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Another  ambassador  also  will  go 

Dispatch'd  upon  earth  to  the  people  below, 

To  notify  briefly  the  fact  of  accession. 

And  enforcing  our  claims  upon  taking  possession  ; 

W^th  orders  in  future,  that  every  suitor, 

^Vho  applies  to  the  gods  with  an  offering  made, 
Shall  b^n  with  a  previous  offering  paid 
To  a  suitaUe  Bird,  of  a  kind  and  degree 
That  accords  with  the  god,  whosoever  he  be. 
In  Venos's  fane  if  a  victim  is  slain, 
First  let  a  Sparrow  be  feasted  with  grain. 
When  gifts  and  oblations  to  Neptune  are  made, 
To  the  Drake  let  a  tribute  of  barley  be  paid. 
Let  the  Connorant's  appetite*  first  be  appeased. 
And  let  Hercules  then  have  an  Ox  for  his  feast 
If  yon  offer  to  Jove,  as  the  sov'reign  above, 
A  Ram  for  his  own,  let  the  Golden-crown, 
As  a  sov'reign  bird,  be  duly  preferred, 
Feasted  and  honour'd,  in  right  of  his  reign. 
With  a  jolly  fat  pismire  offer'd  and  slain. 

£u.  A  pismire,  how  droU  1  I  shall  laugh  till  I  biu^t ! 
Let  Jupiter  thunder  and  threaten  his  worst! 

Hoo,  But  mankind,  will  they,  think  ye,  respect  and  adore, 
If  they  see  us  all  flying,  the  same  as  before? 
They  will  reckon  us  merely  as  Magpies  and  Crows. 

Pas.  Poh  I  nonsense,  I  teU  ye — ^no  blockhead  but  knows 
That  Mercury  flies ;  there  is  Iris  too, 
Homer  informs  us  how  she  flew : 
*^  Smooth  as  a  Dove  she  went  sailing  along." 
And  pinions  of  gold,  both  in  picture  and  song, 
To  Cupid  and  Victory  fairly  belong. 

Hoo,  But  Jove's  thunder  has  wings ;  if  he  send  but  a  volley, 
Mankind  for  a  time  may  abandon  us  whoUy. 

Pas.  What  then  ?  we  shall  raise  a  granivorous  troop 
To  sweep  their  whole  crops  with  a  ravenous  swoop  : 
If  Ceres  is  able,  perhaps  she  may  deign 
To  assist  their  distress  with  a  largess  of  grain.  .  .  . 

£u.  No,  no  !  shell  be  making  excuses,  I  warrant 

Peis,  ,  .  .  Then  the  Crows  will  be  sent  on  a  different  errand, 
To  pounce  all  at  once,  with  a  sudden  surprise, 
On  their  oxen  and  sheep,  to  peck  out  their  eyes. 


•  With  the 
writenofthe 
old  comedy 
extreme  vo- 
radi 
the 

terutic  at- 
tribute of 
Hercules. 


tv  was 
oumc- 
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•  The  want 
ofsubaity 
uidgood 
futfaoothin 
the  Govern- 
ment and  in- 
diTiduals 
obliged  the 
Gredu  to  se- 
cure their 
monied  capi- 
tal by  con 
cealment. 
Hence  the 
vait  collec- 
tions of  an- 
cient coin 
ii^iich  appear 
in  the  cabi- 
nets of  anti- 
quarians. 

Observe 
the  shallow 
shatter- 
brained  cha- 
racter of 
Euelpides. 
t  The  ori|^ 
of  diis  notion 
of  life  being 
transferable, 
cannot  be  ac- 
counted for ; 
in  the  form 
of  a  wish,  it 
appears  to 
have  been 


And  leave  them  stone  blind  for  Apollo  to  cure : 
He'll  try  it ;  he'll  work  for  his  salary,  siire ! 

Eu.  Let  the  cattle  alone;  I've  two  beeves  of  my  own  : 
Let  me  part  with  them  first,  and  then  do  your  worst 

Pets,  But,  if  men  shall  acknowledge  your  merit  and  worth 
As  equal  to  Saturn,  to  Neptune,  and  Earth, 
And  to  every  thing  else,  we  shall  fireely  bestow 
All  manner  of  blessings. 

Hoo.  Explain  them  and  show. 

Pas,  For  instance :  if  locusts  arrive  to  consume 
All  their  hopes  of  a  crop,  when  the  vines  are  in  bloom, 
A  squadron  of  Owls  may  demolish  them  all ; 
The  Midges  moreover,  which  canker  and  gall 
The  figs  and  the  fruit,  if  the  Thrush  is  emplo/d. 
By  a  single  battalion,  will  soon  be  destro/d. 

Hoc.  But  wealth  is  their  object ;  and  how  can  we  grant  it  ? 

Pas,  We  can  point  them  out  mines :  and  help  will  be  wanted 
To  inspect  and  direct  navigation  and  trade ; 
Their  voyages  all  will  be  easily  made. 
With  a  saving  of  time  and  a  saving  of  cost ; 
And  a  seaman  in  future  will  never  be  lost 

Hoo.  How  so  ? 

Pas,  We  shall  warn  them ;  "  Now  hasten  to  sail, 
"  Now  keep  within  harbour ;  your  voyage  will  fail." 

Eu,  How  readily  then  will  a  fortune  be  made  I 
ni  purchase  a  vessel  and  venture  on  trade. 

Peis,^  .  .  .  And  old  treasure  concealed  will  again  be  reveal'd ; 
The  Birds  as  they  know  it  will  readily  show  it 
Tis  a  saying  of  old,  "  My  silver  and  gold 
''  Are  so  safely  secreted,  and  closely  inteir'd, 
"  No  creature  can  know  it,  excepting  a  Bird." 

Eu,  I'll  part  with  my  vessel,  I'll  not  go  aboard ; 
I'll  purchase  a  mattock  and  dig  up  a  hoard. 

Hoo.  We're  clear  as  to  wealth ;  but  the  blessing  of  health 
Is  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

Pas,  It  will  make  no  such  odds : 

If  they're  going  on  well,  they'll  be  healthy  still, 
And  none  are  in  healdi  that  are  going  on  ill. 

Hoo,\  But  then  for  longevity;  that  is  the  gift 
Of  the  gods. 

Peis,  But  the  Birds  can  afford  them  a  lift, 
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And  allow  them  a  centuiy,  less  or  more. 

Hoo.  How  so  ? 

Pels,  From  their  own  individual  store. 

They  may  reckon  it  feir,  to  allot  them  a  share  \ 
For  old  proverbs  affirm,  that  the  final  term 
Of  a  Raven's  life  exceeds  the  space 
Of  five  generations  of  hmnan  race. 

Hoo.^  What  need  have  we  then  for  Jove  as  a  king  ? 
Surely  the  Birds  are  a  better  thing  ! 

Pels.  Surely !  surely !    First  and  most. 
We  shall  economize  the  cost 
Of  marble  domes  and  gilded  gates. 
The  Birds  will  live  at  cheaper  rates, 
Lodging,  without  shame  or  scorn, 
In  a  maple  or  a  thorn ; 
The  most  exalted  and  divine 
Will  have  an  olive  for  his  shrine. 

We  need  not  run  to  foreign  lands, 
Or  Amnion's  temple  in  the  sands; 
But  perform  our  easy  vows 
Among  the  neighbouring  shrubs  and  boughs ; 
Paying  our  oblations  fairly 
With  a  pennyworth  of  barley. 

Cho}  O  best  of  all  envoys,  suspected  before. 
Now  known  and  approved,  and  respected  the  more ; 
To  you  we  resign  the  political  lead. 
Our  worthy  director  in  council  and  deed. 

Elated  with  your  bold  design, 

I  swear  and  vow. 
If  resolutely  you  combine 
Your  views  and  interest  with  mine, 
In  steadfast  councils  as  a  trusty  fiiend, 
Without  deceit,  or  guile,  or  fiaudfiil  end. 
They  that  rule  in  haughty  state. 
The  gods  ere  Icmg  shall  abdicate 


*  This  speech 
mustbeloiig 
to  the  Hoo- 
poe.  Aristo- 
phanet  would 
not  leave  the 
result  of  the 
scene  to  be 


fay  sucfaa 
silly  fellow  as 
Euelpides. 
We  see  be. 
ndesthat 


replies  to  it. 
HenererM- 
plies  to 
£iMlF>dct. 


I  There  cui  be  no  doubt  thmt  this  q>eech  belongs  to  the  Choms,  tboagh  it 
ecm  difficult  to  account  forwbat  b  said  of  the  sceptre,  which  it  should  seem 
o«|gfat  lather  to  bdong  to  the  king.  The  Hoopoe  in  answer  alludes  to  the  in- 
▼ctcrue  vice  of  all  Chomses*  dawdling  and  inefficiency. 
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t  Peisthetai* 
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like  a  man  of 
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the  effect  of 
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Their  high  command, 
And  yield  the  sceptre  to  my  rightful  hand 

Then  reckon  on  us  for  a  number  and  force ; 
As  on  you  we  rely  for  a  ready  resource, 
In  council  and  policy  trusting  to  you 
To  direct  the  design  we  resolve  to  pursue. 

Hoo.  That's  well,  but  weVe  no  time,  by  Jove !  to  loiter, 
And  dawdle  and  postpone  like  Nicias.* 
We  should  be  doing  something.     First  however 
I  must  invite  you  to  my  roosting  place, 
This  nest  of  mine,  with  its  poor  twigs  and  leaves. 
And  tell  me  what  your  names  are  ? 

Pets,  Certainly ; 

My  name  is  Peisthetairus.t 

Hoo,  And  your  friend  ? 

Eu.  Euelpides  from  Thria. 

Hao,  Well,  you're  welcome — 

Both  of  ye. 

Pels.  We're  obliged. 

Hoo.  Walk  in  together. 

Pels,  Go  first  then,  if  you  please. 

Hoo,  No,  pray  move  forward. 

Pels,  But  bless  me — stop,  pray — ^just  for  a  single  moment 
Let's  see — do  tell  me — explain — how  shall  we  manage 
To  live  with  you — with  a  person  wearing  wings  ? 
Being  both  of  us  unfledged  ? 

Hoo,  Perfectly  well ! 

Pds,  Yes,  but  I  must  observe,  that  iEsop's  fables 
Report  a  case  in  point — the  fox  and  eagle  : 
The  fox  repented  of  his  fellowship. 
And  with  good  cause ;  you  recollect  the  story.' 

*  Peisthetairus  has  shown  that  he  is  not  deficient  in  valour  upon  compulsion. 
But  a  character  of  extreme  subtlety  is  always  prone  to  suspicion,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  an  example  derived  from  ancient  documents  in  "  iEsop's  Fables,'*  in- 
timidates him  for  a  moment,  and  makes  him  distrustful  of  the  frank  invitation  of 
the  king.  He  is  then  very  much  ashamed  of  himself,  and  like  Bacchus  and  Master 
Slender,  begins  giving  orders  to  his  servants,  and  is  importunate  and  hurried  and 
absurd.  Thus  the  poet,  who  wanted  some  lines  of  strong  importunity  to  mark 
the  entrance  of  his  favourite  Musician,  has  contrived  to  give  them  to  his  principal 
personage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark  his  character  itself  more  distinctly,  by 
this  momentary  failure  of  his  habitual  self-possession,  originating  in  the  appre- 
hension of  having  lowered  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  host. 
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Hoc.  Oh  !  don*t  be  alarmed ;  well  give  you  a  certain  root 

That  immediately  promotes  the  growth  of  wings. 

Pels,  Come,  let's  go  in  then ;  Xanthias,  do  you  mind> 

And  Manodorus,*  follow  with  the  bundles.  daT^onot 

Cko.  HoUoh !  ^^'^ 

Hoc.  Whafs  the  matter?  &5iLbtef' 

Cho.  Go  in  with  your  party,  whether  they 

And  give  them  a  jolly  collation  and  hearty.  ^S**^**" 

But  the  Bird  to  the  Muses  and  Graces  so  dear,  does  not  cau 

for  them  to 

The  lovely,  sweet  Nightingale,  bid  her  appear,  mere  ©er- 

And  leave  her  amongst  us,  to  sport  with  us  here.  of  miad. 

Pds.  {with  a  hurried,  nervous  eagerness). 

0  yes,  by  Jove  !  indeed,  you  must  indulge  them; 
Do,  do  me  the  favour ;  call  her  from  the  thicket ! 

For  heaven's  sake — ^let  me  entreat  you — ^bring  her  here, 
And  let  us  have  a  sight  of  her  ourselves. 

HiiH?.  (with  grave  giwd^eeding,  implying  a  kind  of  rdmke  to  the 
fussy  importunity  into  which  Peisthetairus  had  fallen. 
Since  it  is  your  wish  and  pleasure,  it  must  be  so ; 
Come  here  to  the  strangers,  Procnel  show  yourself  I 

Peis.  O  Jupiter!  what  a  graceful^  charming  bird  ! 
What  a  beautiful  creature  it  is  I 

£u.  I'll  tell  ye  what ; 

1  could  find  in  my  heart  to  rumple  her  feathers. 

Peis.  And  what  an  attire  she  wears,  all  bright  with  gold  I 
Eu.  Well,  I  should  like  to  kiss  her  for  my  part 
Peis.  You  blockhead  I    With  that  beak  she'd  run  you  through. 
Eu.  By  Jove,  then,  one  must  treat  her  like  an  egg ; 
Just  clear  away  the  shell  and  kiss  her — thus. 

Hoc.  (gravely  disapproving  the  liberties  which  are  taken  in  his  pre- 
sence). Let's  go. 
Peis.  Go  first,  then,  and  good  luck  go  with  us.    [Exeunt. 

Tike  Actors  having  left  the  stage,  the  Pardbasis  ought  to  follow. — 
It  is  here  prrfaced  in  a  singular  way  by  a  complimentary  song  from 
the  Chorus f  addressed  to  the  favourite  female  Musician. 

Cho.  O  lovely,  sweet  companion  meet, 
From  mom  to  night  my  sole  delight. 
My  little  happy,  gentle  mate. 
You  come,  you  come,  O  lucky  fate ! 


i 
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•  See  %ifhat  Rctuming  here  with  new  delight,* 

»«*^jj^  To  charm  the  sight,  to  charm  the  sight, 

engmged  for  And  charm  the  ear. 

thupertonn-  a^  ,  •  . 

*°*^*iJ!I?  Come,  then,  anew  combme 

arriTed.  YouT  notes  in  harmony  with  mine, 

And  with  a  tone  beyond  compare 

Begin  your  Anapaestic  air. 

JTu  sudden  passion  far  science  among  the  Athenians y  and  the  ridi- 
cule of  it  among  the  comic  poets  has  been  ctlrecuiy  noticed. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  tnost  splendid  passage  of 
the  ParabasiSy  and  of  the  philosophic  system  of  which  it  presents  the 
traees :  but  this  would  lecul  to  considerations  very  remote  from  the 
imitcUion  of  actucd  life  and  manners  cmd  character y  whichy  as  con- 
stituting the  most  singular  excellence  of  the  author y  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  translator  to  illustrate. 

Of  the  ParabcLsis  before  «x,  the  merits  are  weUkncwHy  and  perhaps 
nopcusage  in  Aristophanes  has  been  oftener  quoted  with  admiration. 
To  bring  the  most  sublime  subjects  within  the  verge  of  Comedy y  and  to 
treed  of  them  with  humour  and  fancy y  without  falling  into  vulgarity 
or  offending  the  principles  of  good  tastCy  seems  a  task  which  no  poety 
whom  we  know  of  could  have  accomplished:  Though  if  we  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  words  of  Epicharmus,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  see 
other  specimens  of  the  same  style. 

Ye  Children  of  Man !  whose  life  is  a  span. 
Protracted  with  sorrow  fh)m  day  to  day. 
Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous, 
Sickly  calamitous  creatiu-es  of  clay  I 
Attend  to  the  words  of  the  Sovereign  Birds, 
(Inmiortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air) 
Who  survey  from  on  high,  with  a  merciful  eye, 
Your  struggles  of  miseiy,  labour,  and  care. 
Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  discern 
Such  truths  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn ; 
Which  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty  debate, 
A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation. 
And  oiganical  life,  and  chaotical  strife. 
With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions. 
And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  mountains, 
And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high. 
And  stars  in  the  sky... We  propose  by-and-by, 
(If  you'll  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  all  clear. 
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And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce, 
When  his  doubts  are  explained  and  expounded  at  once. 

Before  the  creation  of  iEther  and  Light, 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight, 
In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight 
Nor  Ocean,  or  Air,  or  substance  was  there, 
Or  solid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form. 
But  horrible  Tartarus  ruled  in  the  storm  : 

At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  Erebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit, 
By  Night  the  primaeval  in  secresy  laid — 
A  mjTStical  ^^,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded  and  hatch'd,  till  time  came  about. 
And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  glory  flew  out. 
In  rapture  and  light  exulting  and  bright, 
Sparkling  and  florid,  with  stars  in  his  forehead, 
His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare, 
As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantly  fumish'd 
To  range  his  dominions  on  glittering  pinions. 
All  golden  and  azure,  and  blooming  and  bumish*d  : 

He  soon,  in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses, 
With  a  hurricane's  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses 
Impr^nated  Chaos;  and  hastily  snatch'd 
To  being  and  Hfe,  b^otten  and  hatch'd. 
The  primitive  Birds :  but  the  Deities  all, 
The  celestial  Lights,  the  terrestrial  Ball, 
Were  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth 
More  tamely  combined,  of  a  temperate  kind ; 
When  chaotical  mixture  approach'd  to  a  fixture. 

Our  antiquity  proved,  it  remains  to  be  shown 
That  Love  is  our  author  and  master  alone. 
Like  him  we  can  ramble,  and  gambol  and  fly 
O'er  ocean  and  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky : 
And  all  the  world  over,  we're  friends  to  the  lover, 
And  when  other  means  fail,  we  are  found  to  prevail. 
When  a  Peacock  or  Pheasant  is  sent  as  a  present 

All  lessons  of  primary  daily  concern 
You  have  learnt  fix>m  the  Birds,  and  continue  to  learn, 
Your  best  benefactors  and  early  instructors; 
We  give  you  the  warning  of  seasons  returning. 
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When  the  Cranes  are  arranged,  and  muster  afloat 
In  the  middle  au*,  with  a  creaking  note, 
Steering  away  to  the  Lybian  sands, 
Then  careful  farmers  sow  their  lands ; 
The  crazy  vessel  is  haul'd  ashore, 
The  sail,  the  ropes,  the  rudder,  and  oar 
Are  all  unshipp'd,  and  housed  in  store. 

The  shepherd  is  wam*d,  by  the  Elite  reappearing. 
To  muster  his  flock,  and  be  ready  for  shearing. 

You  quit  your  old  cloak  at  the  Swallow's  behest. 
In  assurance  of  summer,  and  purchase  a  vest 

For  Delphi,  for  Anunon,  Dodona,  in  fine 
For  every  oracular  temple  and  shrine, 
The  Birds  are  a  substitute  equal  and  fair, 
For  on  us  you  depend,  and  to  us  you  repair 
For  counsel  and  aid  when  a  marriage  is  made, 
A  purchase,  a  bargain,  a  venture  in  trade : 
Unlucky  or  lucky,  whatever  has  struck  ye, 
An  ox  or  an  ass  that  may  happen  to  pass, 
A  voice  in  the  street,  or  a  slave  that  you  meet, 
A  name  or  a  word  by  chance  overheard, 
If  you  deem  it  an  omen,  you  call  it  a  Bird ; 
And  if  birds  are  your  omens,  it  clearly  will  follow 
That  birds  are  a  proper  prophetic  Apollo. 
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Then  take  us  as  gods,  and  youll  soon  find  the  odds, 
We'll  serve  for  all  uses,  as  prophets  and  muses ; 
We'll  give  ye  fine  weather,  we'll  live  here  together ; 
We'll  not  keep  away,  scornful  and  proud,  a-top  of  a  clow 
(In  Jupiter's  way) ;  but  attend  every  day 
To  prosper  and  bless  all  you  possess, 
And  all  your  affairs,  for  yourselves  and  your  heirs. 
And  as  long  as  you  live,  we  shall  give 
You  wealth  and  health,  and  pleasiu^  and  treasure. 
In  ample  measure ; 
And  never  bilk  you  of  pigeon's  milk 
Or  potable  gold ;  you  shall  live  to  grow  old. 
In  laughter  and  mirth,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Laughing,  quaffing,  carousing,  boozing. 

Your  only  distress  shall  be  the  excess 

Of  ease  and  abundance  and  happiness. 


■    llM         1^ 
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Semichorus. 

Ye  see  here  a  comic  imitation  of  the  7h(^  Choruses  o/Phrynichus, 
\d  older  them  jEschylus^  of  whom  Aristophanes  always  speaks 
\  respect^  as  an  improver  of  music  and  poetry ^  arts  which ^  in  the 
went  of  the  ancientSy  were  deemed  inseparable;  or^  if  disjoined^ 
xtiaUy  defective  and  imperfect. 

Muse,  that  in  the  deep  recesses 

Of  the  forest's  dreaiy  shade, 
Vocal  with  our  wild  addresses. 

Or  in  the  lonely  lowly  glade 
Attending  near,  art  pleased  to  hear 

Our  humble  bill  tuneful  and  shrilL 

When  to  the  name  of  omnipotent  Pan 

Our  notes  we  raise,  or  sing  in  praise 
Of  mighty  Cybele,  from  whom  we  began. 

Mother  of  nature  and  eveiy  creature, 
Wing'd  or  unwing'd,  of  birds  or  man ; 

Aid  and  attend,  and  chaunt  with  me 
The  music  of  Phiynichus,  open  and  plain. 

The  first  that  attempted  a  loftier  strain, 
Ever  busy  like  the  bee,  with  the  sweets  of  harmony. 

Epirrema. 

here  any  person  present  sitting  a  spectator  here, 

0  desires  to  pass  his  time  freely  without  restraint  or  fear  ? 
dd  he  wish  to  colonize,  he  never  need  be  check'd  or  chid 

tbe  trifling  indiscretions  which  the  testy  laws  forbid, 
^arriddes  are  in  esteem  :  among  the  birds  we  deem  it  fair, 
ombat  honourably  fought  betwixt  a  game-cock  and  his  heir  ! 
!re  the  branded  runagate,  branded  and  mottled  in  the  face, 

1  be  deem*d  a  motley  bird ;  a  motley  mark  is  no  disgrace. 
pintharuSy  the  Phrygian  bom,  will  pass  a  muster  there  with 

nted  as  a  Phrygian  fowl,  and  even  Execestides,*  •  AiraKiy 

e  a  Carian  and  a  slave,  may  there  be  nobly  bom  and  free,         forapn-^in 
ne  himself  on  his  descent,  and  hatch  a  proper  pedigree.  ^^  of 


this  play. 


Semichorus. 
Ms  second  sample  of  the  style  of  Phrynichus  may  serve  to  ^ve  us 
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a  more  distinct  idea  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  essential 
grandeur  and  /larmony,  but  trespassing  occasionally  into  the  rqions 
of  nonsense. 

Thus  the  Swans  in  chorus  follow, 

On  the  mighty  Thracian  stream 

Hymning  their  eternal  theme — 
Praise  to  Bacchus  and  Apollo : 

The  welkin  rings  with  sounding  wings. 
With  songs  and  cries  and  melodies, 
Up  to  the  thunderous  iEther  ascending. 

Whilst  all  that  breathe  on  earth  beneath, 

The  beasts  of  the  wood,  the  plain  and  the  flood, 
In  panic  amazement  are  crouching  and  bending, 

With  the  awful  qualm  of  a  sudden  calm 
Ocean  and  air  in  silence  blending. 
The  ridge  of  Olympus  is  sounding  on  high, 
AppaUing  with  wonder  the  lords  of  the  sky. 

And  the  Muses  and  Graces, 

Enthroned  in  their  places. 
Join  in  the  solemn  symphony. 

Antepirrema. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  having  wings  to  wear ! 
A  spectator  sitting  here,  accommodated  with  a  pair, 
Might  for  instance  (if  he  found  a  tragic  chorus  dull  and  heavy) 
Take  his  flight  and  dine  at  home,  and  if  he  did  not  choose  to  leave 

ye, 

Might  return  in  better  humour  when  the  weary  drawl  was  ended. 
Introduce  then  wings  in  use— believe  me,  matters  will  be  mended : 

Patroclides*  would  not  need  to  sit  there  and  befoul  his  seat ; 
Fl3ring  off,  he  might  return,  eased  in  a  moment,  clean  and  neat. 
Trust  me,  wings  are  all  in  all !     Diitrephes  has  mounted  quicker 
Than  the  rest  of  our  aspirants,  soaring  on  his  wings  of  wicker ; 
•  His  pro-     Basket  work  and  crates  and  hampers  first  enabled  him  to  fly  :* 

perty  con-  ,  *  '  ' 

««««du«»      First  a  captain,  then  promoted  to  command  the  cavalry ; 

of  this  kind,      ___^__._«____^.«»..«_«— -----—__»._—«-_-— ___-_-^___.____--.«_..».__._»_._^_^ 
by  whidibe 

bad  grown         i  The  posthumous  celebrity  of  Patrodides  is  not  confined  to  this  single  event 

^^  He  survived  the  accident  many  years,  and  was  the  author  of  a  very  salutary 

decree  upon  the  principles  advocated  by  the  Poet  in  the  epirrema  of  the  "Frogs," 

but  (as  in  the  instance  before  us)  he  was  again  &tally  too  late. — ^The  decree  was 

not  passed  till  after  the  destruction  of  the  navy  at  MgxpfskamxM. 
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With  his  fortunes  daily  rising,  office  and  preferment  new. 
An  illustiiousy  enterprising,  airy,  gallant  Cockatoo. 

Tkt  exclusive  functums  of  the  Chorus  being  now  at  an  end,  the  per- 
mi  of  the  Drama  appear  again  upon  the  stage,  Feisthetairus  and 
E^dpides  having  been  doth  in  the  meanwhile  equipped  with  a  sump- 
turn  fair  of  wings.     They  are  supposed  to  have  been  entertained 
Wand  the  scenes  with  a  royal  coUatum  in  the  palace  of  the  Hoopoe. — 
Pddhetairus  is  accon&ngly  in  extreme  good  humour,  and  being  now 
m  tie  height  of  his  advancement,  recollects  that  it  will  be  right  to 
hAace  to  his  former  comrade  with  the  hearty  fa$niliarity  of  an  old 
aquaintance;  he  accordin^y  be^ns,  with  a  ludicrous  simile^  on  his 
tfpearance  (a  species  of  raillery  common  among  the  Athenians,  but 
wkkk  was  considered  as  the  lowest  species  of  jocularity).    He  takes 
^  friend* s  retort  in  perfect  good  humour,  and  Euelpides  is  admitted 
u  a  third  person,  to  consult,  with  him  and  the  King,  upon  some  un- 
important matters,  such  as  the  name  of  the  new  city,  and  the  choice  of 
a  patron  deity,  upon  all  which  topics  his  idle  buffoonish  humour  is 
not  misplaced.    But  a  more  delicate  point  is  afterwards  brought  into 
discussion  {nothing  less  than  the  choice  of  a  chief  commander  for  the 
Citadd)  which  Eudpides  treats  with  the  same  silly  drollery  as  before; 
Pdsthetairus  is  irritated,  or  pretends  to  be  so,  and  dismisses  him  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  which  the  other  resents,  and  appears  on  the  point  of 
mutinying;  upon  which  Feisthetairus  smooths  him  down  again  as 
bri^y  as  possible,  and  luxving  accomplished  this  point,  immediately 
turns  away  from  him  to  call  a  servant. 

Pels,  Well,  there  it  is  !    Sach  a  comical  set  out, 
By  Jove,  I  never  saw  ! 

Eu.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

What  are  you  laughing  at? 

Peis.  At  your  pen  feathers ; 

m  tell  ye  exactly  now  the  thing  you're  like  -, 
Yon*^  just  the  perfect  image  of  a  Goose, 
Drawn  with  a  pen  in  a  writing  master's  flourish. 

Eu.  And  you're  like  a  pluck'd  Blackbird  to  a  tittle. 

Peis.  Well,  then,  according  to  the  line  in  iEschylus, 


*  Thk  is  the  tort  of  nillery  which  Bacdius  prohibits  in  the  cootest  between 
Eariiiides  and  .Ascbyhis,  and  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  "  Wasps," 
1309^  Ed.  Bekk. — Some  modem  traveller  has  told  us  that  abusive  similes  in 
altcnmte  extempore  veise,  serve  for  an  amusement,  at  this  day,  to  the  boatmen 
of  the  Nile. 
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"  It's  our  own  fault,  the  feathers  are  our  own."  ♦ 

Eu,  Come,  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Hoc.  First  we  must  choose  a  name. 

Some  grand,  sonorous  name,  for  our  new  city  ; 
Then  we  must  sacrifice. 

Eu.  I  think  so  too. 

Pels,  Lefs  see — ^let's  think  of  a  name — ^what  shall  it  be? 
What  say  ye  to  the  Lacedemonian  name  ? 
Sparta  sounds  well — suppose  we  call  it  Sparta. 

Eu,  Sparta !    What,  Sparto  J\ — Rushes  I — no,  not  I, 
I'd  not  put  up  with  Sparto  for  a  mattress. 
Much  less  for  a  city ;  we're  not  come  to  that 

Pas,  Come,  then,  what  name  shall  it  be  ? 

Eu,  Something  appropriate, 

Something  that  sounds  majestic,  striking,  and  grand, 
Alluding  to  the  clouds  and  the  upper  regions. 

Pels,  What  think  ye  of  Clouds  and  Cuckoos  ?    Cuckoo-cloud- 
lands 
Or  Nephelococcugia  ? 

Hoo.  That  will  do; 

A  truly  noble  and  sonorous  name  I 

Eu,  I  wonder  if  that  Nephelococcugia 
Is  the  same  place  I've  heard  of;  people  tell  me 
That  all  Theagenes's  rich  possessions 
Lie  there ;  and  i£schines's  whole  estate. 

Pels,  Yes  ;*  and  a  better  country  it  is  by  far 
Than  all  that  land  in  Thrace,  the  fabulous  plain 
Of  Phlegra,  where  those  earth-bom  landed  giants 
Were  bullied  and  out-vapour'd  by  the  gods. 

Eu,  It  will  be  a  genteelish,  smart  concern,  I  reckon, 
This  city  of  ours. — ^Which  of  the  deities 
Shall  we  have  for  a  patron  ?    We  must  weave  our  mantle, 
Our  sacred  mantle,  of  course — the  yearly  mantle| 
To  one  or  other  of  'em. 

Pels,  Well,  Minerva  ? 


'  Many  Athenians  (as  Miltiades,  Alcibiades,  and  Thucidides  the  Historian)' 
proprietors  of  large  estates  in  Chersonese  and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace :  Thea- 
genes,  it  seems,  and  iSschines,  boasting  of  wealth  which  they  did  not  pottess, 
chose  to  talk  of  their  estates  in  Thrace.  In  the  last  century  the  West  Indies  was 
the  usual  locality  assigned  \ofabuhus  estates. — Thrace  was  also  mythologically 
fabulous^  as  the  field  of  battle  between  Jupiter  and  the  Titans. 


vanous 
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Why  should  not  we  have  Minerva?    She's  established, 
Let  her  continue ;  she'll  do  mighty  welL 

Eu.  No — there  I  object ;  for  a  well  ordered  city 
The  example  would  be  scandalous,  to  see 

The  goddess,  a  female  bom,  in  complete  armour  foSS^^ 

From  head  to  foot  and  Cleisthenes*  with  a  distaff.  minacym 

Pets.  What  warden  will  ye  appoint  for  the  Eagle  tower, 
Your  Citadel,  the  fort  upon  the  rock? 

Hoo,  That  chaise  will  rest  with  a  chief  of  our  own  choice. 
Of  Persian  race,  a  chicken  of  the  game. 
An  eminent  warrior. 

Eu.  Oh  my  chicky-hiddy — 

My  little  master.    I  should  like  to  see  him 
Strutting  about  and  roosting  on  the  rock. 

Pels.  Come  you  now !  please  to  step  to  the  atmosphere, 
And  give  a  look  to  the  work,  and  help  the  workmen ; 
And  between  whiles,  fetch  bricks  and  tiles,  and  such  like ; 
Draw  water,  stamp  the  mortar, — do  it  barefoot ; 
Climb  up  the  ladders ;  tumble  down  again ; 
Keep  constant  watch  and  ward ;  conceal  your  watch-lights ; 
Then  go  the  rounds,  and  give  the  countersign, 
Till  you  ^  fast  asleep.    Send  heralds  off, 
— A  brace  of  them — one  to  the  gods  above. 
And  another,  down  below  there,  to  mankind. 
Bid  them,  when  they  return,  inquire  for  me. 

Eu,  For  me  !  for  me  I    You  may  be  hang'd  for  me. 

Pds,  Come  friend,  go  where  I  bid  you ;  never  mind ; 
The  business  can't  go  on  without  you,  any  how. 

It's  just  a  sacrifice  to  these  new  deities. 
That  I  must  wait  for,  and  the  priest  that's  coming. 

HoUoh,  you  boy  there  !  bring  the  basin  and  ewer ! 

In  the  passage  which  follows  the  author  ridicules  the  rage  far  vulgar 
realities  (a  corruption  of  the  theatric  arty  essentially  destructive  ofaU 
illusiany  as  we  have  witnessed  at  home^  with  real  water y  real  horses ^ 
real  elephants).  The  stage  of  Athens^  it  should  seem,  had  been  degrculed 
by  a  real  sacrifice^  the  paltriness  of  such  a  spectacle  is  marked  by  the 
wusgnificeni  exhortation  of  the  Chorus ,  contrasted  with  the  meanness 
of  the  execution  which  they  anticipate. 


Cho.  We  uige,  we  exhort  you,  and  advise. 
To  ordain  a  mighty  sacrifice ; 
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bad  monciMi 
(the  constant 
butt  of  the 
comic  poets) 
isodledfor, 
to  com] ' 


theshabbi- 
nessofthe 
penomuuice* 
His  repre- 
sentative, 
the  Crow, 
(who  is  the 
Queris 
among  the 
birds)  sounds 
some  discor- 
dant notes 
tiUPeistbe- 
tairus  stops 
him. 


•  Of  Oeo-. 
critus  no- 
thing is 
known  ex- 
cept that  he 
was  unfortu- 
nate in  his 
figure,  which 
was  thought 
to  resemue 
that  of  an 
ostrich. 


And  before  the  gods  to  bring 
A  stupendous  offering ; 

— Either  a  sheep  or  some  such  thing ! — 

To  please  the  critics  of  the  age, 

Sacrificed  upon  the  stage. — 

Sound  amain  the  Pythian  strain ! 
Let  Chaeris*  be  brought  here  to  sing. 

Pels,  Have  done  there  with  your  puffing — Heaven  and  Earth, 
What's  here  ?  I've  seen  a  many  curious  things, 
But  never  saw  the  like  of  this  before, 
A  Crow  with  a  flute  and  a  mouthpiece.     Priest,  your  office : 
Perform  it !    Sacrifice  to  the  new  deities  t 

Pri,  I  will — ^but  where's  the  boy  gone  with  the  basket  ? 

Let  us  pray  to  the  holy  flame, 
And  the  holy  Hawk  that  guards  the  same ; 

To  the  sovereign  Deities, 

All  and  each,  of  all  d^ees, 
Female  and  male ! 
Cho,  Hail  thou  Hawk  of  Sunium,  hail ! 
Pri,  To  the  Delian  and  the  Pythian  Swan, 
And  to  the  Latonian  Quail, 

All  hail ! 
Cho.  To  the  Bird  of  awfiil  stature. 

Mother  of  Gods,  mother  of  Man ; 

Great  Cybele !  nurse  of  Nature  1 

Glorious  Ostrich,  hear  our  cry. 

Fearful  and  enormous  creature, 

Hugest  of  all  things  that  fly, 

O  preserve  and  prosper  us 

Thou  mother  of  Cleocritus  !♦ 

Grant  the  blessings  that  we  seek 

For  us  and  for  the  Chians  eke ! 
Pels.  That's  right,  the  Chians — don't  forget  the  Chians  ! 


Pri. 


To  the  Heroes,  Birds,  and  Heroes'  sons. 
We  call  at  once,  we  call  and  cry. 
To  the  Woodpecker,  the  Jay,  the  Pie, 
To  the  Mallard  and  the  Widgeon, 
To  the  Ringdove  and  the  Pigeon, 
To  the  Petrel  and  Sea-mew, 
To  the  Dottrel  and  Curlew, 
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To  the  Vultures  and  the  Hawks, 
To  the  Connorants  and  Storks, 
To  the  Rail,  to  the  Quail, 
To  the  Peewit,  to  the  Tomtit, 

Pdsthdairusy  who  can  do  every  thing  better  than  every  body  eise^ 

undertakes  to  perform  the  sacrifice.     This  is  sufficiently  in  character. 

By  making  him  the  chief  operator^  agreater  comic  effect  is  given  to  the 

uries  of  interruptions  which  disturb  him;  until  in  despair  he  deter- 

mna  to  transfer  the  sacrifia  elsewhere.    In  this  way  the  Poet  avoids 

the  vu^ar  reality  which  he  had  before  ridiculed. 

Pas.  Have  done  there  !  call  no  more  of  'em ;  are  you  mad  ? 
InvitiBg  all  the  Cormorants  and  Vultures, 
For  a  victim  such  as  this !    Why  don't  you  see, 
A  Kite  at  a  single  swoop  would  carry  it  off? 

Get  out  of  my  way  there  with  your  Crowns  and  Fillets ! 
Ill  do  it  myself.     Ill  make  the  sacrifice  I 
Priat.        Then  must  I  commence  again, 
In  a  simple  humble  strain  ; 
And  invite  the  gods  anew. 
To  visit  us — ^but  very  few — 
Or  only  just  a  single  one, 

All  alone 
In  a  quiet  easy  way ; 
Wishing  you  may  find  enough. 

If  you  dine  with  us  to-day.  Ridicule  of 

Our  victim  is  so  poor  and  thin,  rmu^tbe 


Merely  bones,  in  fact,  and  skin. 
Pas,  We  sacrifice  and  pray  to  the  winged  deities.  ^^'ST** 


inter  a  Poet,  very  ragged  and  shabby,  with  a  very  mellifluous,  sub- 

num^  mendicatory  demeanour,    Peisihetairus,  the  essential  man  of 

^lainas  and  activity,  efUertaining  a  supreme  contempt  for  his  profession 

^parson,  is  at  no  great  pains  to  conceal  it;  but  recollecting  at  the 

semi  time,  that  it  is  advisable  to  secure  the  sujffrages  of  the  library 

^^li,  and  that  the  character  of  a  patron  is  creditable  to  a  great 

nm,  he  patronius  him  accordingly  y  nt^  at  his  own  expense,  but  by 

htowingupon  him  certain  articles  of  apparel  put  in  requisitionfbr  that 

furpese.     This  first  act  of  confiscation  is  directed  against  the  property 

of  the  church  ;  the  scholiast  informs  us  that  he  begins  by  stripping  the 

Priest. 

II.  N 


stage. 
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Pod.  "  For  the  festive,  happy  day, 

'^  Muse  prepare  an  early  lay, 

"  To  Nephelococcugia." 

Peis.  ^Vhat's  here  to  do  ?    What  are  you  ?    Where  do  you  c 
from? 

Poet,  An  humble  menial  of  the  Muses*  train, 

As  Homer  expresses  it 

Pas,  A  menial,  are  you 

lu^fTuj-    ^^  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  *    ^  menial  ? 

den  to  wear  Po^,  Tis  nOt  that, 

longhair.  ^ 

No  \ — ^but  professors  of  the  poetical  art, 

Are  simply  styled,  the  "  Menials  of  the  Muses," 

As  Homer  expresses  it 

Pas,  Ay,  the  Muse  has  given  you 

A  ragged  livery.    Well,  but  friend,  I  say — 
Friend !    Poet !    What  the  plague  has  brought  you  here  ? 

Poet.  I've  made  an  Ode  upon  your  new-built  City, 
And  a  charming  composition  for  a  Chorus, 
And  another  in  Simonides's  manner. 

Pels,  {in  a  sharp  cross-examining  tone).  When  were  they  u 

What  time  ?    How  long  ago  ? 
Poet.  From  early  date,  I  celebrate  in  song, 
The  noble  Nephelococcugian  state. 

Peis.  That's  strange,  when  I'm  just  sacrificing  here, 
For  the  first  time,  to  give  the  town  a  name. 
Poet.  Intimations  swift  as  air. 

To  the  Muses'  ear  are  carried. 
Swifter  than  the  speed  and  force, 
Of  the  fieiy-footed  horse. 
Hence,  the  tidings  never  tarried ; 
•  The  Scho.  Father,*  patron,  mighty  lord, 

US  that  these  Fouuder  of  the  rising  state, 

hues  are  in 

ridicule  of  What  thy  bouuty  can  afford, 

dicatorypM.  Be  it  little,  be  It  great, 

"^«^of  With  a  quick  resolve  incline 

inparticubu^  To  bestow  ou  me  and  mine. 

m^^St      Pas,  This  fellow  will  breed  a  bustle,  and  make  mischief, 
If  we  don't  give  him  a  trifle,  and  get  rid  of  him. 

You  there,  you've  a  spare  waistcoat ;  pull  it  off! 
And  give  it  this  same  clever  ingenious  poet — 
There,  take  the  waistcoat,  friend.    Ye  seem  to  want  it ! 


foundation  of 
anewdty. 
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Freely,  with  a  thankful  heart, 

What  the  bounteous  hand  bestows, 
Is  received  in  friendly  part ; 

But  amid  the  Thracian  snows, 
Or  the  chilly  Scythian  plain, 
He  the  wanderer,  cold  and  lonely, 
With  an  under-waistcoat  only. 
Must,  a  further  wish  retain ; 
Which,  the  Muse  averse  to  mention, 
To  your  gentle  comprehension. 
Trusts  her  enigmatic  strain* 
Pas,  I  comprehend  it  enough ;  you  want  a  jerkin. 
Here,  give  him  yours  \  one  ought  to  encourage  genius. 
There,  take  it,  and  good  bye  to  ye  1 


Pod} 


Well,  I'm  going ; 


And,  as  soon  as  I  get  to  the  town,  111  set  to  work  ; 
And  finish  something,  in  this  kind  of  way. 

"  Seated  on  jovlt  golden  throne, 
"  Muse,  prepare  a  solemn  ditty, 
"  To  the  mighty, 
"  To  the  flighty, 
"  To  the  cloudy,  quivering,  shivering, 
"  To  the  lofty  seated  city." 

Pas,  Well,  I  should  have  thought,  that  jerkin  might  have  cured 
him, 
Of  his ''  quiverings  and  shiverings."    How  the  plague 
Did  the  fellow  find  us  out  ?    I  should  not  have  thought  it. 

Come,  once  again,  go  round  with  the  basin  and  ewer. 
Peace !    SQence,  silence  I 

Enter  a  Soothsayer ^  with  a  great  air  of  arrogance  and  self-impor- 
tonte.  He  comes  on  the  authority  of  a  hook  of  Oracles  (which  he  pre- 
tads  to  possess^  but  which  he  never  produces)^  in  virtue  of  which  he 
lays  claim  to  certain  sacrificial  perquisites  and  fees,  Peisthetairus 
tnamnters  him  with  a  different  version^  composed  upon  the  spot,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  dismisses  the  Soothsayer  with  a  good  icuhing. 

Sooth.  Stop  the  sacrifice ! 

Peis.  What  are  you  ? 

Sooth.  A  Soothsayer,  that's  what  I  am. 

Peis.  The  worse  luck  for  ye. 


•  The  Poet 
withdraws 
gradually 
turning 
round  and 
re<nting. 
Peiitthetainis 
does  not  ap- 
pear to  take 
notice,  but 
watches  till 
he  is  foirly 
gone. 
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See  p.  xao  Sooth.                             Fricnd,  are  you  in  your  senses  ?              f 

"  S^ti,*  I^o^'t  trifle  absurdly  with  religious  matters.                                       \ 

w^  there  Here's  a  prophecy  of  Bakis,  which  expressly 

allusion  to  Alludes  to  Nephelococcugia. 

oi^Nites  on  AW 

the  authentic      Pets.  How  Came  it,  then,  you  never  prophesied 
Omcies.        Your  prophecies,  before  the  town  was  built  ? 
Sooth,  The  spirit  withheld  me. 

Pas.  And  is  it  allowable  now, 

To  give  us  a  communication  of  them  ? 

Sooth.  Hem ! 

"  Moreover,  when  the  Crows  and  Daws  unite, 
''  To  build  and  settle,  in  the  midway  right 
''  Between  tall  Corinth,  and  fair  Sicyon's  height, 
"  Then  to  Pandora,  let  a  milk  white  Goat 
"  Be  slain,  and  offered,  and  a  comely  coat 
"  Given  to  the  soothsayer,  and  shoes  a  pair ; 
"  When  he  to  you  this  oracle  shall  bear.** 
Pels.  Are  the  shoes  mentioned  ? 

Sooth,  {pretending  to  fed  for  his  papers.)  Look  at  the  book,  and 
see! 
''  And  let  him  have  the  entrails  for  his  share." 
Peis.  Are  the  Entrails  mentioned  ? 

Sooth,  {as  brfore.)  Look  at  the  book,  and  see  I 

"  If  you,  predestin'd  youth,  shall  do  these  things, 
''  Then  you  shall  soar  aloft,  on  eagle's  wings ; 
''  But,  if  you  do  not,  you  shall  never  be, 
"  An  Eagle,  nor  a  Hawk,  nor  bird  of  high  degree.** 
Peis.  Is  all  this  there  ? 

Sooth,  {as  before.)  Look  at  the  book,  and  see ! 

Peis.  This  oracle  differs  most  remarkably, 
•  Thefateaks  ^i^^m  that  which  I  transcribed  in  Apollo's  temple. 
.'^  may^im  "  ^^  ^^  ^^  sacrifice  .  .*.  .  which  you  prepare, 

JJ«^J^  **  An  uninvited  vagabond  ....  should  dare 

™«^  "  To  interrupt  you,  and  demand  a  share, 

vrtamd  bjr.  "  Let  cuffs  and  buffets  ....  be  the  varlet's  lot 

the  actoff  vu. 

that  Pteuthe-  "  Smite  him  between  the  ribs  ....  and  spare  him  not" 

tami*  s  Oia~ 

de  is  an  ex-       Sooth.  Nouseuse  you're  talking  ! 

tiympftfT  pro* 

duction.  Peis.  {with  the  same  action  as  the  Soothsayer ,  as  if  he  werefeding 

for  papers.)  Look  at  the  book,  and  see ! 

''  Thou  shalt  in  no  wise  heed  them,  or  forbear 
''  To  lash  and  smite  those  Eagles  of  the  air. 
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**  Neither  rq;aid  their  names,  for  it  is  written, 
'^  Lampon  and  Diopeithes  shall  be  smitten*" 
So<^h,  Is  all  this  there  ? 

Pas,  {frodudng  a  horsewhip,)  Look  at  the  book,  and  see ! 
Get  out,  with  a  plague  and  a  vengeance. 

Sooth,  Oh  dear !  oh ! 

Pas.  Go  soothsay  somewhere  else,  you  rascal,  run  I 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 

Metan  the  Astronomer  appears^  encumbered  with  a  load  of  mathe" 

fMtiad  instruments^  which  are  disposed  about  his  person.  He  advances 

wUA  short  steps ^  a  straight  bach,  and  his  chin  in  the  air,  modifying, 

hy  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  tone  of  condescending  familiarity,  a  man- 

ntr  0f  habitual  self-importance. 

Met.  Fm  come,  you  see,  to  join  you. 

Pas.  (aside.)  (Another  plague  !) 

For  what  ?    What's  your  design  ?    Your  plan,  your  notion  ? 
Yoar  scheme, — ^your  apparatus, — ^your  equipment, 
Yoar  outfit  ?    What's  the  meaning  of  it  sdl  ? 

Md.  I  mean  to  take  a  geometrical  plan 
Of  your  atmosphere — to  allot  it,  and  survey  it 
h  a  scientific  form. 

Pas.  In  the  name  of  heaven  ! 

Who  are  ye  and  what?    What  name  ?    What  manner  of  man  ? 

Md.  Who  am  I  and  what  ?    Meton's  my  name,  well  known 
In  Greece,  and  in  the  village  of  Colonos. 

Pds.  (goisig  up  to  him  and  pulling  them  about).  But  tell  me,  pray; 
^-these  implements,  these  articles. 
What  are  they  meant  for? 

Udn  These  are — Instruments  I 

An  atmospherical  geometrical  scale. 

Fust,  you  must  understand,  that  the  atmosphere 
IsfiKm'd,— in  a  manner, — ^altogether, — partly. 
In  the  &shion  of  a  fiimace,  or  a  fimnel ; 

I  take  this  circular  arc,  with  the  moveable  arm, 
And  so^  1^  shifting  it  round,  till  it  coincides 
At  the  angle — ^you  understand  me  ? 

Pds.  Not  in  the  least 

Met.  ifvith  animation  and  action  illustrative  of  the  proposed  plan.) 
....  I  obtain  a  true  division,  with  the  quadrature 
Of  the  equilateral  circle.     Here,  I  trace 


/ 
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Your  market  place,  in  the  centre,  with  the  streets, — 
Converging  inwards, — ^and  the  roads,  diverging — 
From  the  circular  wall,  without — like  solar  rays 
From  the  circular  circumference  of  the  Sun. 

Pas.  {in  a  pretended  soliloquy;  then  calling  to  him  with  a  torn  of 
mystery  and  alarm.) 
Another  Thales  !  absolutely,  a  Thales . — 
Meton ! 

Met,  {startled,)  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Pels,  You're  aware, 

That  I've  a  regard  for  you.    Take  my  advice ; 
Don't  be  seen  here — ^Withdraw  yourself;  abscond ! 

Met.  Is  there  any  alarm  or  risk  ? 

Peis.  ^Vhy,  much  the  same, 

As  it  might  be  in  Lacedaemon.     There's  a  busde 
Of  expelling  aliens ;  people  are  dragged  out 
From  the  inns  and  lodgings,  with  a  deal  of  uproar. 
And  blows  and  abuse  in  plenty,  to  be  met  with 
In  the  public  streets. 

Met.  A  popular  tumult — heh  ? 

Peis.  {scandalized  at  the  supposition.)  Oh,  fie !  no,  nothing  of  that 
kind. 

Met.  How  do  you  mean  then  ? 

During  this        Pcis.  We're  carrying  into  effect  a  resolution 
SSunu***^   Adopted  lately ;  to  discard  and  cudgel — 
qu23yifi»S  Coxcombs  and  Mountebanks— of  every  kind. 
"j^^Sa^a,       Met.  Perhaps— I  had  best  withdraw. 

Peis.  Why  yes,  perhaps — 

But  yet,  I  would  not  answer  for  it,  neither ; 
PerhapSy  you  may  be  too  late ;  the  blows,  I  mentioned 
Are  coming— close  upon  you — there  they  come  ! 

Met.  Oh  bless  me ! 

Peis.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  and  give  you  warning  ? 

Get  out,  you  coxcomb,  find  out  by  your  Geometry, 
The  road  you  came,  and  measure  it  back  you'd  best 

[Exit  Meton. 

A  Commissioner  from  Athens  advances  with  an  air  of  importance 
and  ascendancy ;  like  other  consequential  parsons  sent  an  a  foreign 
mission  he  wishes  it  to  he  understood  that  he  considers  it  a  sort  of 
banishment. 
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Com.  Is  nobody  here  ?    None  of  the  Proxeni, 
To  receive  and  attend  upon  me  ? 

Pas.  WhafsaUthis? 

Sardanapalus*  in  person  come  amongst  us !  *  a  xmn» 

Qm.  I  come,  appointed  as  Commissioner  for  pomp 

and  luxury. 

To  Nephelococcugia. 

Pas.  A  Commissioner ! 

What  brings  you  here  ? 

Gm.  A  paltry  scrap  of  paper, 

A  trifling  silly  decree,  that  sent  me  away 
Here  to  this  place  of  yours. 

Pas.  Well  now !  suppose, 

To  make  things  easy  on  both  sides— could  not  you 
Just  take  your  salary  at  once ;  and  so  return, 
Without  any  further  trouble  ? 

Cam.  Truly  yes, 

I've  other  afi^urs  at  home :  a  speech  and  a  motion, 
That  I  meant  to  have  made  in  the  general  assembly, 
About  a  business,  that  I  took  in  hand. 
On  the  part  of  my  friend  Phamaces,  the  satrap. 
Pns.  Agreed  then,  and  farewell.     Here  take  3rour  salary. 
G^M.  What's  here  ? 
IPastAdairus  has  held  cut  his  left  hand  as  if  with  an  offer  of 
numey^  he  grasps  the  right  hand  of  the  Commissioner,  and  with 
this  advantage  proceeds  to  buffet  him. 
Pets.  A  motion  on  the  part  of  Phamaces ! 

Com.  Bear  witness  here  !    I'm  beaten  and  abused 
In  my  character  of  Commissioner !  \Exit  Cotn. 

Feis.  Get  out ! 

With  your  bdlloting-box  and  all.     It's  quite  a  shame, 
Quite  scandalous !    They  send  commissioners  here,*  *  PeUihe- 

,  tainu,  in  ex- 

Before  we've  finished  our  first  sacrifice.  pecudon  of 

the  Commu- 

Enier  a  Hawker  with  copies  of  new  laws  relating  to  the  colony,  SotITS'*'  * 
which  he  has  brought  out  with  him,  for  sale.    Like  all  itinerant  ven-  JS^i?"' 
dors  of  literature,  he  is  trying  to  attract  purchasers  by  reciting  and  Jf^thln* 
bawling  out  select  passages  from  the  papers  in  his  hand.     The  sale  of  ^^  ^fj^ 
them  is  his  only  object;  and  he  is  quite  unconscious  that  the  specimen  *"^j^f^ 
which  he  recites  is  applicable  to  an  incident  which  has  fust  occurred.  *^°jrt^^ . 
He  enters  on  the  opposite  side  with  the  monotonous  chaunt  of  the  vendor  jv|^*5® 
of  a  last  dying  speech,  confronting  Peisthetairus^  who  is  returning  after  tcr 
having  driven  ottt  the  Commissiotier. 


u 
ti 
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Haw.   **  Moreover,  if  a  Nephelococcngian 

**  Should  assault  or  smite  an  Adienian  citizen.** — 

Pets.  What's  this  ?    What's  all  this  trumpery  paper  here  ? 

Haw.  I've  brought  you  the  new  laws  and  ordinances, 
And  copies  of  the  last  decrees  to  sell. 

Pas.  {dryly  and  bitterly^  Let's  hear  'em. 

Haw.  *^  It's  enacted  and  ordain'd, 

That  the  Nephelococcugians  shall  use 
Such  standard  weights  and  measures." — 

Pets.  Friend,  you'll  find 

Hard  measure  here,  and  a  heavy  weighty  I  promise  you. 
Upon  your  shoulders  shortly. 

Haw.  What's  the  matter  ? 

What's  come  to  you  ? 

Pets.  Get  out,  with  your  decrees  ! 

I've  bloody  decrees  against  you,  dire  decrees. 

[Drives  him  off. 

Com.  (retumifig.)  I  summon  Peisthetairus  to  his  answer. 
In  an  action  of  assault  and  battery. 
For  the  first  day  of  the  month,  Munychion. 
Peis.  Hah !  say  you  so  ?    You're  there  again !    Have  at  you. 

\I}ritfes  him  off. 
Haw.  (returning.)  **  And  in  case  of  any  assault  or  violence, 

<<  Against  the  person  of  the  Magistrate." — 
Peis.  Bless  me !    What  you  !    You're  there  again. 

[Drives  him  off. 
Com.  {returning  i^ain).  Fll  ruin  you ; 

111  lay  my  damages  at  ten  thousand  drachmas. 
l^^^J^I^      P^'  In  the  mean  time,  I'll  smash  your  balloting  boxes. 
wWA  w«e         Cof^^  Remember,  how  you  efiac'd  the  public  monument,* 
^«j^»-     On  the  pillar,  and  defil'd  it  late  last  night 
thow  ofthe        Peis.  Pah  !  stuff !    There,  seize  him,  somebody.    What,  you're 

the  HemuB.  off,  tOO. 

Ptettthettunu 

does  DOC  take  Come,  let's  removc,  and  get  away  from  hence, 
wLstow  a    And  sacrifice  our  goat,  to  the  Gods  within  doors. 

whole  Hne 
upon  hU  ac- 
cuser; the 

S?^S?**^      //  If  A?  be  feared  that  without  having  it  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
S^toAT**"   ^Aa^  will  hardly  be  aware,  that  in  some  of  the  following  Una  an 
Hawker.       attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  spondaic  passages  in  the 
original. 
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Chorus. 

Henceforth— Our  Worth, 
Our  Right— Our  Might, 
Shall  be  shewn. 
Acknowledged,  known ; 
Mankind  shall  raise 
Prayers,  vows,  praise, 
To  the  Birds  alone. 
Our  employ,  is  to  destroy 
The  vermin  train, 
Ravaging  amain. 
Your  fruits  and  grain  : 
We're  the  wardens 
Of  your  gardens. 
To  watch  and  chase 
The  wicked  race, 
And  cut  them  shorter. 
In  hasty  slaughter. 

Thi  first  Una  of  the  Epirrema  are  descriptive  of  the  cruel  madness 
of  the  tima.  See  note  top.  157.  Diagoras  was  a  Poet^  a  foreigner 
resident  at  Athens^  (heing  suspected  of  Atheism^  and  consequently  oj 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  imaginary  plot^)  he  was  proscribed  and  a 
price  set  upon  his  hecui;  it  seems  also  that  in  other  instances  which  are 
alluded  to^  assassination  was  encouraged  by  public  rewards. 

The  history  of  a  similar  period^  the  times  of  Titus  Oate^s  plot^ 
(admirably  described  by  Roger  North  in  his  Examen)  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Una  1 3  and  14,  the  community ,  in  both  instanca,  remaining 
subject  to  a  reign  of  terror  under  obscure  wretcha^  whose  sole  instru- 
ment ofdominian  wcu  perjury;  as  it  was  necasary  for  those  Sovereign 
Witnesses  to  extort  respectable  subsidiary  evidence  in  support  of  their 
tnain  system  of  perjury ^  threats  and  imprisonment  were  the  means  em- 
ployed in  both  instances^  as  appears  by  the  narrative  of  Andocida. 

Epirrema. 

At  the  present  urgent  crisis,  all  your  efforts  and  attention 
Are  directed  to  secure  Diagoras's  apprehension : 
Handsome  bounties  have  been  offered  of  a  talent  for  his  head 
Likewise  with  respect  to  Tyrants  (Tyrants,  that  are  gone  and  dead) 
Bounties  of  a  talent  each,  for  all  that  can  be  killed  or  caught : 
With  a  zealous  emulation,  we,  the  Birds,  have  also  thought 
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Just  and  proper,  to  proclaim^  from  this  time  forth,  that wewithdnt 
From  Philocrates,  the  fowler,  the  protection  of  the  law : 
Furthermore,  we  fix  a  price,  for  bringing  him  alive  (Mr  dead, 
Four,  if  he's  secured  alive,  a  single  talent  for  his  head : 
He,  that  Ortolans  and  Quails  to  market  has  presumed  to  brin^ 
And  the  sparrows,  six  a  penny,  tied  tQgedier  in  a  string, 
With  a  wicked  art  retaining,  sundry  Doves  in  his  employ, 
Fastened,  with  their  feet  in  fetters,  forced  to  serve  for  a  deooj; 
Farther,  we  declare  and  publish  our  command  to  men  bekm, 
All  the  Birds  you  keep  in  prison,  to  release  and  let  them  ga 
We  shall,  else,  revenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  teach  the  tyrants  jd, 
How  to  chirp  and  dance  in  fetters,  in  die  tangles  of  a  net 


Chorus. 

Blest  are  they. 

The  Birds  alway. 

With  perfect  clothing, 

Fearing  nothing. 
Cold  or  sleet  or  sunmier  heat 

As  it  chances, 

As  he  fancies, 
Each  his  own  vagary  follows. 
Dwelling  in  the  dells  and  hollows  ; 
When,  with  eager  weary  strain. 
The  shrilly  grasshoppers  complain, 
Parch'd  upon  the  sultry  plain, 
Madden'd  with  the  raging  heat ; 
We  secure  a  cool  retreat. 
In  the  shady  nooks  and  coves. 
Recesses  of  the  sacred  groves. 
Many  an  herb,  and  many  a  berry 
Serves  to  feast,  and  make  us  merry. 


Antepirrema. 

To  the  judges  of  the  prize,  we  wish  to  mention  in  a  word 
The  return  we  mean  to  make,  if  our  performance  is  prefen'd. 
•  Thefisure       First,  then,  in  your  empty  coffers  you  shall  see  die  steiling  o«l,* 
stamped  on     From  the  mincs  of  Laurium,  familiar  as  a  common  fowl ; 
AUiraSk         Roosting  among  the  bags  and  pouches,  each  at  ease  upon  his  nest; 
Undisturbed  rearing  and  hatching  little  broods  of  interest : 
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If  yoQ  wish  to  cheat  in  office,  but  are  inexpert  and  raw, 
You  should  have  a  kite  for  agent,  capable  to  gripe  and  claw ; 
Danes  and  Cormorants  shall  help  you  to  a  stomach  and  a  throat 
When  you  feast  abroad    But  if  you  give  a  vile,  unfriendly  vote. 
Hasten  and  provide  yourselves,  each,  with  a  little  silver  plate. 
Like  the  statues  of  the  gods,  for  the  protection  of  his  pate ; 
Else,  when  forth  abroad  you  ramble  on  a  summer  holiday, 
We  shall  take  a  dirty  vengeance,  and  befoul  your  best  array. 

In  thefailawing  scene  a  foot  messenger  arrives  at  full  speed  from 
tk  new  dtyy  apparently  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  He  commu- 
mUs  his  important  intelligence  to  Pdsthetairus  in  a  single  gasp  of 
traUk  "  Your  fartificatioris  finished  P^  The  report^  which  he  makes 
•ftkelmildingofa  new  Babylon^  by  the  nation  of  the  BirdSy  as  it  con- 
ddirably  exceeds ^  even^  that  licena  of  assuming  impossibilities^  which 
is  tke  privilege  of  the  ancient  comedy ^  may  lead  us  to  examine  the  mode 
9f  humorous  conlrivanu  by  which  the  author  hcts  managed^  in  some 
ItgreCy  to  maintain  that  balance  between  truth  and  falsehood^  which  I 
have  (in  another  place)  endeavoured  to  point  out,  as  essential  to  the 
character  of  all  dramatic  representations  whether  serious  or  comic. 

The  interest  which  we  take  in  the  development  of  moral  truth,  and 
wtk  illustration  of  human  character,  is  so  much  stronger  than  that 
whkk  toe  attach  to  mere  matter-offact,  that,  where  the  two  are  com- 
tined  (that  is  to  say,  where  a  supposed  fact  is  nmde  the  foundation  of 
a  noD  and  strikingillustration  of  character)  our  attention  is,  generally 
iptaking,  wholly  directed  to  the  latter,  and  we  are  inclined  to  take  the 
fad  for  granted;  as  we  allow  the  scrawl,  which  a  mathematician 
draws^  to  stand  for  a  circle  or  square,  our  whole  attention  being  ab- 
iorhtdin  the  acquisition  of  a  general  and  a  permanent  truth.  It  is, 
«v  hiBtve,  an  established  axiom  in  the  art  of  lying  that  almost  any- 
thingmay  be  made  credible  of  almost  any  person,  provided  that  the 
tMagmary  facts  are  accompanied  by  a  fust  representation  of  the  be- 
haviour  of  the  person,  stick  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  under  the 
ali^  circumstances  ;  and  this  will  be  more  strikingly  the  case  if  some 
fnitofkis  character,  not  generally  obsemed,  but  likely  to  be  immedi- 
^j  rtcognised,  is  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been  observed 
fiuwhere  of  the  Aristophanic,  or  ancient  comedy,  that  it  is  essentially 
^  ^ave,  humorous,  impossible  Great  \m,  related  with  an  accurate 
^^wry  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  persons  introduced.  As 
^hehmour  of  a  Narrative  Lie  is  more  easily  comprehended  than  that 
^tf  dramatic  one,  we  may  vetiture  to  examine  the  drama,  such  as  it 
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watdd  have  appeared  if  it  had  been  helped  tntty  in  some  d^ee^  by  a 
narrative  comment.  If  like  the  expianatary  heroic  prohgue  in  Henry 
the  Fifths  the  ancient  comedy  had  made  use  of  a  buffoamsh  proiogne^ 
explanatory  and  preparatory  to  the  different  scenes^  we  mi^  sup- 
pose Aristophanes  or  his  prolocutor  on  this  occasion  to  have  said-^ 
"  Gentlemen^  the  information  which  I  apprehend  you  will  shortly 
receive  of  the  progress  of  the  new  buildings  at  NephdococcHgUiy  may 
perhaps  strike  you  as  extraordinary.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
to  some  amongst  you  it  should  appear  little  short  of  being  absolutely 
incredible;  but  I  would  not  have  you  rely  entirely  upon  your  own 
judgment.  There  is  Peisthetairus  who  has  every  means  of  informa- 
tion y  and  of  whose  abilities  you  can  have  no  doubt:  you  will  see  him 
as  much  astonished  as  any  amongst  you;  and  you  will  see  him  so  for 
tlu  first  and  only  time.  But  will  he  disbelieve  the  fact  f  Par  from 
it.  Like  the  judicious  amongst  yourselves^  he  will  not  entertain  the 
least  doubt  of  it.  On  the  contrary^  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken 
in  his  character^  youwillbe  able  to  detect  evident  symptoms  of  jealousy 
and  tineasiness  at  the  idea  of  such  an  object  having  been  accomplishedy 
independently  of  his  direction  and  superintendence^  and^  indeed^  not 
without  reason  ;  for  you  will  see  that  both  the  chorus  and  the  messenger 
himself  appear  to  abate  something  of  their  accustomed  respect  and  d^- 
ence  to  him.  You  will  observe^  likewise^  that  the  messenger  is  far 
from  anticipating  the  slightest  incredulity  as  to  the  general  fact  of  the 
completion  of  the  work^  of  which  he  himsdf  hcts  been  a  witness ;  while 
he  is  apparently  very  anxious  in  his  negative  testimony  as  to  the  total 
absence  of  any  extraneous  aid  or  assistance  whatever P 

Peisthetairus, 

Welly  Friends  and  Birds,  the  sacrifice  has  succeeded ; 
Our  omens  have  been  good  ones,  good  and  fair. 
But  what's  the  meaning  of  it  ?    We've  no  news 
From  the  new  building  yet !    No  messenger  I 
Oh !  there  at  last,  I  see, — There's  somebody 
Running  at  speed,  and  panting  like  a  racer. 

[Enter  a  messenger  quite  out  of  breathy  cmd  speaking  in  short 
snatches. 
Mess.  Where  is  he  ?    Where  ?   Where  is  he  ?   Where  ?   Where 
is  he? — 
The  president,  Peisthetairus  ? 
Pds.  (coolly).  Here  am  I. 

Mess,  (in  a  gasp  of  breath).  Your  fortification's  finish'd. 
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Fds.  WeU  !  that's  weU. 

Mess.  A  most  amazing,  astonishing  work  it  is ! 
So  that  Tlieagenes  and  Proxenides*  «  PkvtaBdm 

Might  flourish,  and  gasconade,  and  prance  away,  S^SSand 

Quite  at  their  ease,  both  of  them  four-in-hand,  tSSSSLS 

Dmring  abreast  upon  the  breadth  of  the  wall,  ^^^ 

Eadi  in  his  own  new  chariot  Seenoce^to 

Fas.  You  surprise  me. 

Mtss.  And  die  height  (fxx  I  made  the  measurement  myself) 
Iioactly  a  hundred  &thonL 

Fas.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 

Hov  Gould  it  be ?    Such  a  mass !    Who  could  have  built  it? 

Mess.  The  Birds ;  no  creature  else — no  foreigners, 
Egjfptian  bricklayer5,t  workmen  or  masons,  t  Egyptiui 

Bat  diey  diemselves  alone,  by  their  own  efforts  i^'^^iS 

(Etm^  my  suiprise,  as  an  ey«.witness)-  SV^. 

Hie  BirdB,  I  say,  completed  everything. 

There  came  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  Cranes 
(1  won't  be  positive,  there  might  be  more) 
With  stones  from  Africa,  in  their  craws  and  gizzards, 
WUch,  die  stone-curlews  and  stone-chatterers 
WoriL'd  into  shape  and  finish'd.    The  Sand-Martins, 
AndMud-Lazks,  too,  were  busy  in  their  department, 
MiiiDg  die  mortar,  while  the  Water-Birds, 
Asta  as  it  was  wanted,  brought  the  water 
To  temper,  and  work  it 

Fas,  (m  a  fidget).  But  who  served  the  masons  ? 

Who  did  you  get  to  carry  it  ? 

Mess,  To  carry  it  ? 

Of  course,  die  Carrion  Crows  and  Carrying  Pigeons. 

Peis.  (m  afuss^  which  he  endeavours  to  conceal). 
Yes!  yes !    But  after  all,  to  load  your  hods — 
How  did  you  manage  that? 

Mess.  Oh,  capitally, 

I  piomise  you. — ^There  were  the  Gees^  all  barefoot 
Trampling  the  mortar,  and,  when  all  was  ready. 
They  handed  it  into  the  hods  so  cleverly 
With  their  flat  feet ! 

Feu,  {A  badjohcy  as  a  vent  for  irritation.  Like  FeUstaff^  when  he 
is  annoyed  and  perplexed^  joking  perforce). 
They/w/«/it,  you  mean. 


Umisuat  a 
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Come ;  it  was  handily  done  though,  I  confess. 

Mess.  Indeed,  I  assure  you,  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them ; 
And  trains  of  Ducks  there  were,  clambering  the  ladders, 
With  their  duck  legs,  like  bricklayer's  'prentices. 
All  dapper  and  handy,  with  their  little  trowels. 

Fas*  In  fact,  then,  it's  no  use  engaging  foreigners ; 
Mere  folly  and  waste ;  we've  all  within  ourselves. 


loML  unable 

^j{^J^»       Ah,  well  now,  come !     But  about  the  woodwork  ?    Heh ! 
^l^tidLhu  ^^^  ^^^  *^  carpenters?    Answer  me  that  I 
S?i)Sk*        Mess.  The  Woodpeckers,  of  course :  and  there  they  were, 
jg^rvation.    Laboiuing  upon  the  gates,  driving  and  banging, 
an  Direction   With  their  hard  hatchet  beaks,  and  such  a  din, 
states  it  with  Such  a  clatter  as  they  made,  hammering  and  hacking, 
ness,  but       In  a  perpetual  peal,  pelting  away 
ter  success     Like  shipwrights,  hard  at  work  in  the  arsenal 
And  now  their  work  is  finish'd,  gates  and  all, 
Staples  and  bolts,  and  bars,  and  everything ; 
The  sentries  at  their  posts ;  patroles  appointed  ; 
The  watchmen  in  the  barbican ;  the  beacons 
Ready  prepared  for  lighting ;  all  their  signals 
Arranged — But  111  step  out,  just  for  a  moment, 
To  wash  my  hands. — You'll  settle  all  the  rest.  [Exit, 

[PeistAetairuSy  surprised  at  the  rapid  conclusion  of  the  worh^  fed- 
ing  from  the  volubility  and  easy  manner  of  the  messenger ^  the 
blow  which  his  authority  has  received;  seeing  that  nothing  is 
left  for  him  to  superintend^  nothing  to  direct ^  nothing  to  sug 
gesty  or  to  find  fault  withy  remains  in  an  attitude  of  perplexity 
and  astonishment^  with  his  hands  clasped  across  his  forehead. 

Chorus  {to  PdsthetcUrus,  in  a  sort  of  self  satisfied,  drawling  tone.) 
Heighday  I    Why,  what's  the  matter  with  ye  ?    Sure  ! 
Ah !  well  now,  I  calculate,  you're  quite  astonish'd ; 
You  did  not  know  the  nature  of  our  birds : 
I  guess  you  thought  it  an  impossible  thing 
To  finish  up  your  fortification  job 
Within  the  time  so  cleverly. 

Peis.  (recovering  himself  and  looking  round).  Yes,  truly. 
Yes,  I'm  surprised,  indeed,  I  must  confess — 

I  could  almost  imagine  to  myself — 
It  was  a  dream,  an  illusion  altogether — 
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there's  the  watchman  of  the  town,  I  see  ! 
and  haste  it  seems !    He's  running  here — 

\Tlu  watchman  enters^  with  a  shout  of  alarm, 
at's  the  matter  ? 

A  most  dreadful  business  ! 
he  Gods  just  now — ^Jupiter's  Gods — 
ed  through  the  gates  and  driven  on 
to  the  atmosphere,  in  spite  of  us, 
die  Jackdaws,  that  were  mounting  guard. 
animated  at  the  prospect  of  having  something  to  manage). 
oatiage  !    What  an  insult !    Which  of  'em  ? 
f  die  Gods? 

We  can't  pretend  to  say ; 
could  ascertain  that  he  wore  wings. 
ear  upon  that  point 

But  a  light  party 
izely  to  have  been  sent  in  such  a  case ; 
imait — 

A  detachment  has  been  sent 
;  a  squadron  of  ten  thousand  Hawks, 
L  corps  of  twenty  thousand  hobby  hawks, 
kt  cavalry,  to  scour  the  country : 
and  Falcons,  Ospreys,  Eagles,  all 
iied  forth ;  the  sound  of  wings  is  heard, 
and  whizzing  round  on  every  side 
search. — ^The  fugitive  divinity 
r  i^  and  soon  must  be  discover'd. 
Did  nobody  think  of  slingers?    Where  are  they  ? 
De  the  slin^rs  got  to?    Give  me  a  sling. 
nd  slings,  I  say ! — Make  haste  with  'em. 


Peisthe- 
tairus  is  ex- 
posed to  a^ 
fresh  morti- 
fication ;  the 
orders  which 
he  was  ready 
to  give  have 
been  antici- 
pated I    He 
cxmtnyesy 
however,  to 
detect  an 
omissioQ, 
and,  upon 
the  strength 
of  it,  toas- 
sumeatone 
of  authority 
and  com- 
mand. 


Chorus. 

frses  which  follow  belong  to  a  species  of  songs  ^  which  are 
» in  Aristophanes  more  than  once.  They  may  properly  be 
yatch-SangSy^  being  sung  by  the  Watchmen  and  Soldiers  on 
keep  themselves  and  their  comrades  awake  and  alert. 

War  is  at  hand. 
On  air  and  land, 

Proclaim'd  and  fix'd. 
War  and  strife. 


/ 
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Eager  and  rife, 

Are  kindled  a-twixt 
This  state  of  ours, 
And  the  heavenly  powers. 

Look  with  care 
To  the  circuit  of  air; 

Watch  lest  he, 

The  Deity, 
Whatever  he  be, 

Should  unaware 
Escape  and  flee. 

But,  hark !    The  rushing  sound  of  hasty  wings 
Approaches  us.    The  deity  is  at  hand. 

Pas.  HoUoh,  you  !  Where  are  ye  flying?  Where  are  ye  gob 
Hold !    Halt  1    Stop  there,  I  tell  ye !— ^top  this  instant  I 
What  are  ye  ?    Where  do  you  come  from  ?    Speak,  explain. 
Iris,  Me?    From  the  Gods,  to  be  sure  I  the  Olympian  Gods 
.  J .  ^         Pds.  {painting  to  the  flaunting  appendages  of  her  dress)  ^ 
^^ p«j  What  are  ye,  with  all  your  flying  trumpery? 
coun?  «t- ,     A  helmet,  or  a  galley  ?    What's  your  name  ? 
the  colours        Iris.  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  Gods. 

of  thenun- 

bow,  with  Pds.  A  messenger  I 

of  lappets      Oh,  you're  a  naval  messenger,  I  reckon 

ers.         '    The  Salaminian  galley,  or  the  Paralian  ?  f 

sacrad  galleys  — ^You're  in  full  Sail,  I  see. 

SL^-ife       Iris.  What's  here  to  do  ? 

mortspien-        p^  ^^  there  no  birds  in  waiting?    Nobody 

t2Sf§£       To  take  her  into  custody  ? 

JJJ2^  Iris.  Me— to  custody  ? 

SSf<JS^"    Why,  whafs  aU  this  ? 

^\"-^g       Peis.  Youll  find  to  your  cost,  I  promise  ye. 

Iris.  Well,  this  seems  quite  unaccountable  I 

Peis.  Which  of  the  gat 

Did  ye  enter  at,  ye  jade  ?    How  came  you  here  ? 

Iris.  Gates ! — I  know  nothing  about  your  gates,  not  I. 

Pas.  Fine  innocent,  ignorant  airs  she  gives  herself! 

You  applied  to  the  Pelicans,  I  suppose?— The  captain 
Of  the  Cormorants  on  guard  admitted  you  ? 

Iris.  Why,  what  the  plague  !  what's  this? 
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/Vir.  So  you  confess ! 

—You  came  without  permission ! 

/w.  Are  you  mad  ? 

/Ur.  Did  neither  the  sitting  magistrates  nor  bird-masters 
Eiamme  and  pass  you  ? 

Ins.  Examine  me,  forsooth! 

?m.  This  is  the  way  then ! — ^without  thanks  or  leave 
YoD  lamble  and  fly,  committing  trespasses 
In  an  atmosphere  belonging  to  your  neighbours ! 

Iris.  And  where  would  you  have  us  fly  then  ?    Us,  the  Gods  I 

?ds,  I  neither  know  nor  care. — But  I  know  this — 
Tbejr  sha'n't  fly  here. — ^And  another  thing  I  know ; 
Iknoir  that,  if  there  ever  was  an  instance 
Of  an  Iris  or  a  rainbow,  such  as  you, 
Detected  in  the  £u:t,  fairly  condemned. 
And  jostly  put  to  death,  it  would  be  you. 

Iris,  But  I'm  immortal. 

Par.  {fooUy  and perempiarily).  That  would  make  no  difference  ; 
We  siKwkl  be  strangely  circumstanced  indeed 
With  the  possession  of  a  Sovereign  Power, 
Andyoa,  the  Gods,  in  no  subordination. 
No  kind  of  order,  fairly  mutinying, 
Infringii^  and  disputing  our  commands. 
— Noir  then,  you'll  please  to  tell  me  where  you're  going  ? 
Whidi  way  you're  steering  with  those  wings  of  yours  ? 

/m.  (m  a  great  /rights  hesiUUitig  and  hurried^  hut  attempting  to 

assume  a  tone  of  authority,) 
I?...I'm  commission'd  from  my  father  Jove 
To  summon  human  mortals  to  perform 
Their  rites  and  ofierings  and  oblations,  due 
To  the  powers  above. 

Pds.  And  who  do  you  mean  ?  what  powers  ? 

Iris,  What  powers  ?    Ourselves,  the  Olympian  Deities  I 

N$,  So  then,  you're  deities,  the  rest  of  ye  ! 
Iris,  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  what  others  should  there  be  ? 
Pds,  Remember— once  for  all — that  we,  the  Birds, 
Aie  the  only  deities  from  this  time  forth, 
Ajid  not  your  fiaOher  Jove.     By  Jove  I  not  he ! 

his.  Oh,  rash,  prestmiptuous  wretch  I     Incense  no  more  .  ^  ^^y^^ 

rhc  wrath  of  the  angry  Gods,  lest  Ruin  drive*  ^SiJJSlJj' 

fcr  ploughshare  o'er  thy  mansion ;  and  Destruction,  the  i^c 

II.  o 
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With  hasty  besom,  sweep  thee  to  the  dust ; 
Or  flaming  lightning  smite  thee  with  a  flash, 
Left  in  an  instant  smouldering  and  extinct 
Pels.  Do  ye  hear  her? — Quite  in  tragedy ! — quite  sublime ! 
•  Peisthe-  Come,  let  me  try  for  a  bouncer  in  return.* 

tainu  at  last 

hits  upon  a  Let's  see. — Let's  recollect — "  Me  dost  thou  deem, 

^wli!^  <'  Like  a  base  Lydian  or  a  Phrygian  slave, 

•erve  for  a  "  With  hyperbolical  bombast  to  scare  ?" 
^y.  *  I  tell  ye,  and  you  may  tell  him — ^Jupiter, 

liM^^  If  he  provokes  me  and  pushes  things  too  far, 

^^fSJT*  WiW  see  some  eagles  of  mine,  to  outnimiber  his, 

E^riji^es.  ^ith  firebrands  in  their  claws,  about  his  house, 
t  The  Gnsek       ^^^  ^  ^liall  Send  a  flight  of  my  Porphyrions.f 

gJJ?j^*  A  hundred  covey  or  more,  arm'd  cap^-pie 

•^  '^JS.  To  assault  him  in  his  sublime  celestial  towers : 

name  of  one 

of  the  giants    Perhaps  he  may  remember  in  old  times, 

who  made  r  j  y     ^ 

w  aginst    He  found  enough  to  do  with  one  Porphyrion. 

And  for  you.  Madam  Iris,  I  shall  strip 
Your  rainbow-shanks,  if  you're  impertinent, 
Depend  upon  it,  and  I,  myself,  in  person, 
Will  ravish  you,  myself,— old  as  I  am. 

Iris,  Curse  ye,  you  wretch,  and  all  your  filthy  words. 

Pels,  Come,  scuttle  away ;  convey  your  person  elsewhere ; 
Be  brisk,  and  leave  a  vacancy.     Brush  off. 

Iris,  I  shall  inform  my  father.     He  shall  know 
Your  rudeness  and  impertinence.    He  shall — 
He'll  setde  ye  and  keep  ye  in  order. — ^You  shall  see. 

Pets,  Oh  dear !  is  it  come  to  that  ?    No,  you're  mistaken, 
Young  woman,  upon  that  point ;  I'm  not  your  man ; 
I'm  an  old  fellow  grown ;  I'm  thunder  proof; 
Proof  against  flames  and  darts  and  female  arts : 
You'd  best  look  out  for  a  younger  customer. 

Poor  Irisy  in  her  rage^  unwittingty  makes  use  of  the  same  sar 
phrase  with  which  a  young  girl  at  Athens  would  repel^  or  affec 
repely  improper  familiarities.  Peisthetairus^  taking  advantage  oft 
pretends  to  consider  her  indignation  as  a  mere  coquettish  artifice  inietk 
to  inveigle  and  allure  him. 

The  Athenian  Father — ^^  I  shall  inform  my  Father^ — may  he. 
sidered  as  equivalent  to  the  Irish  Brother. — The  menace  in  one  , 
would  imply  a  duel^  in  the  other  a  lawsuit. 
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Chorus. 

Notice  b  hereby  given. 
To  the  deities  of  heaven, 
Not  to  trespass  here, 
Upon  our  atmosphere. 
Take  notice — from  the  present  day 
No  smoke  or  incense  is  allowed 
To  pass  this  way. 

Pm.  Quite  strange  it  is  1  quite  unaccountable  ! 
That  hendd  to  mankind  that  was  dispatch'd, 
What  has  become  of  him  ?    He's  not  yet  returned. 

Enter  Herald. 

Herald,  Oh,  Peisthetairus,  happiest,  wisest,  best. 
Cleverest  of  men !    Oh,  most  illustrious ! 
Oh,  most  inordinately  fortunate  I 
Oh,  most... Oh,  do  for  shame,  do  bid  me  have  done. 
Pds,  What  are  you  saying  ? 

Her.  All  the  people  of  Earth 

Have  join'd  in  a  complimentary  vote,  decreeing 
K  crown  of  gold  to  you,  for  your  exertions. 

Pds.  I'm  much  obliged  to  the  people  of  Earth.     But  why  ? 
What  was  their  motive? 

Her.  Oh,  most  noble  founder 

Of  this  supereminent,  celestial  city. 
You  can't  conceive  the  clamour  of  applause. 
The  enthusiastic  popularity, 
That  attends  upon  your  name ;  th*  impulse  and  stir 
That  moves  among  mankind,  to  colonize 
And  migrate  hither.     In  the  time  before, 
There  was  a  Spartan  mania,  and  people  went 
StaDdng  about  the  streets,  with  Spartan  staves, 
Widi  their  long  hair,  unwash'd  and  slovenly, 
like  so  many  Socrateses ;  but  of  late 
Birds  are  the  Dashion — Birds  are  all  in  all — 
Thdr  modes  of  life  are  grown  to  be  mere  copies 
Of  the  birds'  habits ;  rising  with  the  Lark ; 
Soatching  and  scrabbling  suits  and  informations ; 
Picking  and  pecking  upon  points  of  law ; 
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Brooding  and  hatching  evidence ; — ^in  short, 

It  has  grown  to  such  a  pitch,  that  names  of  Birds 

Are  given  to  individuals  ;  Chaerophon 

Is  call*d  an  Owl,  Theagenes  a  Goose, 

Philocles  a  Cock  Sparrow,  Midias 

A  Dunghill  Cock. — And  all  the  songs  in  vogue 

Have  something  about  Birds,  Swallows  or  Doves ; 

Or  about  flying,  or  a  wish  for  wings. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things,  and  I  must  warn  you, 
That  you  may  expect  to  see  some  thousands  of  them 
Arriving  here,  almost  immediately. 
With  a  clamorous  demand  for  wings  and  claws  : 
I  advise  you  to  provide  yourself  in  time. 

Pets,  Come,  it  won't  do  then,  to  stand  dawdling  here ; 
Go  you,  fill  the  hampers  and  the  baskets  there 
With  wings,  and  bid  the  loutish  porter  bring  them. 
While  I  stop  here,  to  encounter  the  new-comers. 

//  has  been  already  observed  in  reference  to  the  Chorus  of  the 
Achamians{p,  ^i)^  that  when  his  Choruses  have  ceased  to  contribute  to 
the  progressive  action  of  the  Drama,  the  Poet  has  sometimes  rdieved 
himself  from  the  embarrassment  which  they  created,  by  turning  into 
ridicule  the  essential  character  and  attributes  of  the  Chorus  itself 

In  that  Comedy,  as  in  the  present,  the  hostility  of  the  Chorus  had 
given  spirit  and  animation  to  some  of  the  earlier  scenes,  but,  from  the 
moment  when  their  hostility  ceased,  they  had  remained  a  mere  super- 
fluous appendage;  nothing  being  left  for  them  to  be  done,  and  scarcely 
anything  to  be  said,  they  could  barely  contrive  to  make  their  existence 
manifest  from  time  to  time  by  interposing  with  the  expression  of  their 
acquiescence  and  approbation.  The  Poet  then,  having  no  further  use 
for  them,  amuses  his  audience  at  their  expense.  The  character  of 
Choruses  (except  when  they  happen  to  be  in  a  violent  passion)  bang 
habitually  obsequious  and  conformable,  their  obsequiousness  is  repre- 
sented as  connected  with  the  display  of  Dicceopoli^s  good  cheer,  the  sight 
of  which  confirms  their  favourable  opinion  of  his  political  prindples, 
and  induces  them  to  pass  over  his  selfish  treatment  of  the  poor  country- 
man with  an  apologetical  observation, 

Butvfith  respect  to  the  chorus  now  before  us,  (that  of  the'SMs)  there 
is  another  point  of  the  choral  character  (arising  out  of  the  very  condition 
of  their  existence  as  a  chorus)  which  must  not  be  aiferlooked.  All 
Choruses  are  essentially  poetic  and  imaginative,  the  votaries  of  ideal 
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harmony  and  beauty.  Under  this  point  of  vitWj  the  following  passage 
places  them  in  amusing  contrast  with  the  practical  active  bustling  spirit 
of  Pdsthctairus.  The  Chorus  begin  chaunting  their  namby  pamby 
anticipations  of  future  splendour  and  happiness.  PeisthetairuSj  in  the 
first  instance,  favouring  them  with  a  sort  of  gruff  acquiescence.  But 
as  they  proceed  he  loses  all  patience,  contriving  however  to  relieve  him- 
sdf  and  give  a  vent  to  his  ill  humour,  by  scolding  the  servant.  The 
otse^uious  character  of  the  Chorus  now  displays  itself;  they  affect  to 
sympathize  with  his  impatience;  expressing  their  own  displeasttre,  in 
a  style  suited  to  their  choral  character,  that  is  to  say,  pedantic  and 
formal,  Peisthetairus,  utterly  disgusted  with  them,  evades  their 
sympathy,  by  relapsing  into  comparative  good  humour.  The  Chorus 
then  betake  themselves  to  their  usucUprcuticeof  exhorting  and  advising, — 
This  is  more  than  he  can  endure — instead  of  taking  any  notice  oft?iem, 
he  flies  into  a  pretended  rage  against  his  servant;  and  is  running  off 
the  stage  to  beat  him,  when  he  is  encountered  by  the  first  specimen  of 
the  new  colonists. 

This  explanation  must  not  be  regarded  as  fanciful  or  superfluous. 
We  should  in  thai  case  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  conclusion,  in  which  the 
admrers  of  Aristophanes  would  not  readily  acquiesce,  namely,  that  the 
Pod  had  (in  a  play  already  of  unusual  length)  inserted  a  passage  of 
twntyfour  lines  destitute  of  poeticcU  merit,  without  any  comic  inten- 
tion and  wholly  unamusing  as  a  dramatic  exhibition, 

Peisthetairus  says  little  in  the  following  scene,  but  is  not  the  less 
Mtmng,from  his  restless  fidget  and  ill  disguised  impatience  and  disgust. 

Chorus. 

Shortly  shall  the  noble  town 

Populous  and  gay, 
Shine  in  honour  and  renown. 
Pds,  (dryly).        Why,  perhaps  she  may. 
Chorus,  The  benignant  powers  of  love, 

From  their  happy  sphere, 
From  the  blest  abodes  above — 
Peis,  {pettiing  his  ill  hutnour  on  the  servant). 

Curse  ye,  rascal !  can't  ye  move  ? 
Chorus,  — ^Are  descending  here, 

Where  in  all  this  earthly  range. 
He  that  wishes  for  a  change. 
Can  he  find  a  seat. 
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pedantic 
tone. 


The  Chorus 
assume  their 
admonitory 
character; 
Peisthetairus 
can  bear  it 
no  longer;  he 
breaks  from 
them,  and 
nmsoflfthe 
stage,  as  if 
to  beat  the 
servant. 


Joyous  and  secure  as  this, 
Fill'd  with  happiness  and  bliss, 

Such  a  fair  retreat  ? 
Here  are  all  the  lovely  faces, 
Gentle  Venus  and  the  Graces, 

And  the  little  Cupid ; 
Order,  ease  and  harmony, 
Peace  and  affability. 
Pels,  The  scoundrel  is  so  stupid. 

Quicker,  sirrah  !  bring  it  quicker  ! 
Chorus,  Let  him  bring  the  woven  wicker 

With  the  winged  store. 
I,  myself,  in  very  deed, 
With  the  varlet  will  proceed. 

And  smite  him  more  and  more ; 
Like  a  sluggish  ass  he  seems. 
Or  even  as  a  man  that  dreams. 
Therefore  smite  him  sore. 
/Vw.  (determined  to  cross  them,  relapses  into  good  humour.) 

He's  a  lazy  rogue,  it's  true. 
Chorus,  Now  range  them  forth,  displayed  in  order  due, 
Feathers  of  every  form  and  size  and  hue, 
With  shrewd  intent  adapting  every  pinion 
To  the  new  residents  of  your  dominion. 
Peis,        I  vow  by  the  Hawks  and  Eagles,  I  won't  bear  it ; 
111  beat  ye,  I  will  myself,  you  lazy  rascal ! 

As  a  practical  comment  upon  the  anticipations  of  the  Chorus^  and  as 
a  sample  of  the  kind  of  population  likely  to  resort  to  a  new  colony ,  the 
first  arrival  is  that  of  a  young  reprobcUe,  who  wishes  his  father  out  of 
the  way;  and  who  conceives  thai  the  laws  of  the  Birds  will  permit 
him  to  hasten  that  desirable  conclusion,  Peisthetairus  receives  and 
attends  to  him,  without  being  betrayed  into  any  expression  of  moral 
indignation,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  character,  as  a  perfect 
politician.  He  merely  states,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  difficulties  arising 
out  of  a  point  of  law,  prof  esses  a  wish  to  serve  him,  as  a  hearty  partiMan 
well  disposed  to  the  cause  of  the  new  colony ;  and  finally,  in  an  easy 
way,  recalls  to  his  recollection  one  of  the  precepts  of  his  Catechism;  and, 
at  the  same  time  points  out  to  him  a  mode  of  life  suited  to  his  situation 
and  tastes.  The  young  man,  who  is  more  of  a  wild  desperate,  than 
a  confirmed  villain,  is  struck  ivith  the  suggestion,  expresses  a  resolution 
to  adopt  it,  and  departs. 
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Enter  a  fellow  (singing, 

''  Oh  !  for  an  Eagle's  force  and  might,* 

"  Loftily  to  soar 
"  Over  land  and  sea,  to  light 

"  On  a  lonely  shore." 

Pas.  Well,  here's  a  song  thaf  s  something  to  the  purpose. 

Y.  Man.  Ay,  ay,  there's  nothing  like  it — swings  and  flying  ! 
Wings  are  your  only  sort     I'm  a  bird  fancier. 
In  the  new  fashion  quite.    I've  taken  a  notion 
To  settle  and  live  amongst  ye.     I  like  your  laws. 

Pas,  (very  gravdy  and  methodically^  What  laws  do  you  mean  ? 
We've  many  laws  amongst  us. 

K  Man.  Your  laws  in  general ;  but  particularly 
The  law  that  allows  of  beating  one's  own  father. 

Pas.  Why  truly,  Yes  I  we  esteem  it  a  point  of  valour 
In  a  Chicken,  if  he  clapperclaws  the  old  Cock. 

K  Man.  That  was  my  view,  feeling  a  wish  in  fact. 
To  throttle  mine,  and  seize  the  property. 

Pds.  (with  great  candour  and  composure^  simply  stating  a  fact). 
Yes,  bat  you'd  find  some  difficulties  here ; 
An  obstacle  insurmountable,  I  conceive ; 
An  ancient  statute  standing  unrepeal'd, 
Eognved  upon  our  old  Ciconian  columns. 
It  ays :  that  when  a  Stork  or  a  Ciconia 
Has  brought  his  lawful  progeny  of  yoimg  Storks 
To  bird's  estate,  and  enabled  them  to  fly, 
The  sire  shall  stand  entitled  to  a  maintenance, 
At  the  son's  cost  and  chaige,  in  his  old  age. 

K  Man.  (vnth  a  start  of  disappointment^  slapping  his  forehead). 
Fve  managed  finely,  it  seems,  to  mend  m3rself ! 
Foiced  to  maintain  my  father  after  all ! 

Pas,  {in  a  soothing  consolatory  tone).  No  no  ;  not  quite  so  bad ; 
since  you're  come  here, 
Ai  a  wtU-wisher  to  the  establishment, 
Zealous  and  friendly,  well  contrive  to  equip  you 
With  a  suit  of  armour,  as  a  soldier's  orphan.* 
And  now,  young  man,  let  me  suggest  some  notions, 
'Httngs  tiiat  were  taught  me  when  a  boy.    ''  Your  father  ?  "  ^ 

'  A  want  of  bjumioiiy  in  the  original  verse  appears  to  indicate  the  insertion  of 
a  fenmila— bat  again  if  we  resolve  this  formula  into  its  two  component  parts  the 


•  From 
Chorus  of 
Soi^odes; 
dramatic 
poetry  and 
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nent.    See 
"  Knights," 
p.  99. 
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"  Strike  him  not !"  rather  take  this  pair  of  wings ; 

And  this  cockspur  {giving  him  a  sward) ;  imagine  youVe  a  coxcoml> 

Upon  your  head,  to  serve  you  for  a  hehnet ; 

Look  out  for  service,  and  enlist  yourself; 

Get  into  a  garrison ;  live  upon  your  pay ; 

And  let  your  father  live.    You're  fond  of  fighting, 

And  fond  of  flying — take  a  flight  to  Thrace ; 

There  you  may  please  yourself,  and  fight  your  fill. 

K  Man.  By  Jove,  you're  right    The  notion's  not  a  bad  one. 
I'll  follow  it  up  ! 

Peis.  (v€ry  gravely  and  quietiy). 

You'll  find  it  the  best  way.  [Exit  Y.  Man, 

Cinesias^  a  lame  dithyrambic  poet  and  musician^  arrives  in  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  provide  himself  with  wings,  which  will  enable  him  to 
look  after  his  concerns  among  the  clouds,  the  great  emporium  for  busimss 
with  all  persons  who  are  embarked  in  the  dithyrambic  line.  Pas- 
thetairus  amuses  himsdfwith  affronting  and  laughif^  at  Aim,  but  he 
persists  in  his  purpose,  and  professes  his  determination  to  continm 
worrying  and  persevering  till  it  is  accomplished. 

The  reader  who  refers  to  the  original  will  perceive  that  the  inter- 
ruptions with  which  Peisthetairus  breaks  in  upon  Cimsia^s  redta 
Hon  or  song,  are  omitted  in  the  translation.  To  the  Athenian  audience^ 
the  origincd  must  luwe  been  familiar,  and  probably  sufficiently  hackneyed^ 
to  make  them  feel  amusement  cU  hearing  it  accompanied  with  burlespu 
•  itisiin^-  interruptions :  But  as  only  one  other  fragment  of  dithyrambic  poetry^ 
other  frag-     has  bccn  preserved  to  modem  times,  and  neither  of  them  has  appeared 
sentsShT      in  our  language,  it  seemed  more  advisable  to  present  it  to  the  En^isk 
SySS  reefer  in  an  unbroken  form. 

Enter  Cinesias,  singing. 

"  Fearless,  I  direct  my  flight 
"  To  the  vast  Olympian  height ; 
"  Thence  at  random  I  repair, 
"  Wafted  in  the  whirling  air, 
"  With  an  eddy,  wild  and  strong, 
"  Over  all  the  fields  of  song." 


Question  and  Answer,  with  a  consequent  pause  between  them,  the  harmony  o 
the  verse  is  very  sensibly  improved.  The  formula  was  part  of  a  series  of  mora 
prohibitions  taught  to  children  by  Question  and  Answer. 
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Fds,  Ah !  well,  Cinesias,  I'm  quite  glad  to  see  ye; 
But  what  has  brought  ye  and  all  your  songs  and  music, 
Hobbling  along  with  your  old  chromatic  joints  ? 

Cwr.  (singing).  "  Let  me  live,  and  let  me  sing, 
"  Like  a  bird  upon  the  wing." 

Pdi,  No  more  of  that ;  but  tell  us  plainly,  in  prose, 
What  are  ye  come  for?  what's  your  scheme,  your  object  ? 

Gn,  I  was  anxious  to  procure  a  pair  of  wings, 
To  say  the  truth,  wishing  to  make  a  tour 
Among  the  douds,  collecting  images. 
And  metaphcHs,  and  things  of  that  description. 

Fm,  How  so !  do  you  procure  'em  from  the  clouds  ? 

On,  Entirely !    Our  dithyrambic  business  absolutely 
Dq)ends  upon  them ;  our  most  approved  commodities, 
llie  dusky,  misty,  murky  articles. 
With  die  suitable  wings  and  feathers  are  imported 
Exdnsively  from  thence.    I'll  give  you  a  sample, 
A  thing  of  my  own  composing.    You  shall  judge. 

Au.  But  indeed,  I'd  rather  not 

Cw.  But  indeed,  you  must ; 

Ifs  a  smnmaiy  view  of  flying,  comprehending  it 
In  all  its  parts,  in  every  point  of  view. 

Cinesias  (singing, 

"  Ye  gentle  feather'd  tribes 

"  Of  every  plume  and  hue, 

That,  in  uninhabited  air 

Are  hurrying  here  and  there ; 

"  Oh  !  that  I,  like  you. 

Could  leave  this  earthly  level, 
"  For  a  wild  aerial  revel ; 

"  O'er  the  waste  of  ocean 
"  To  wander  and  to  dally 

"  With  the  billow's  motion ; 
"  Or,  in  an  eager  sally, 

'^Soaring  to  the  sky, 

"  To  range  and  rove  on  high 
"  With  my  plumy  sails, 
''Buffeted  and  baffled  with  the  gusty  gales, 
"  Buffeted  and  baffled " 
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*  Gnesias 
was  ridiculed 
forhisaUi^ 
flimty  figure, 
adapted  for 
flying  !  Leo- 
tropoide^ 
the  Bcholiait 
telbus,  re- 
sembled 
him  in  thn 


[  While  Cinesias  is  repeating  these  last  lines  Peisthetairus  comes 
behind  him  and  gives  him  a  flap  with  a  huge  pair  ofmngs, 

Cin.  A  pretty,  civil  joke  indeed ! 

Peis.  What  joke  ? 

I'm  only  buffeting  you  with  the  plumy  sails ; 
I  thought  it  was  what  you  wanted. 

On.  Well,  that's  fine ! 

Pretty  respect  for  a  master  such  as  me ; 
A  leader  of  the  band  that  all  the  tribes 
Are  ready  to  fight  for,  to  bespeak  him  first 

PeiS'  Well,  we've  a  little  unfledged  chorus  here, 
That  Leotrophides*  hatch'd,  poor  puny  nestlings, 
I'll  give  'em  you  for  scholars. 

Cin.  Ah,  laugh  on ! 

Laugh  on  I  but  take  my  word  for  it,  here  I  stay 
Till  you  provide  me  with  a  pair  of  wings, 
Proper  to  circumnavigate  the  skies.  [Exii  Cin, 

Peisthetairus  is  represented  in  thefoUowing  scene  as  a  perfect  master 
of  his  ctrty  amusing  himself  in  anting  and  playing  with  a  stupid^  im- 
pudent young  scoundrel ;  sometimes  twitching  him  in  with  a  sUghtjerk 
of  his  hook  J  and  again  cdlowinghim  to  run  out  to  the  full  length  of  his 
line.  If  any  one  passage  were  to  be  selected  from  the  remains  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  particularly  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  he  delights 
to  exhibit  character,  perhaps  it  would  be  this;  it  is  m^  a  serums 
struggle  for  ascendancy  siuh  as  he  displays  elsewhere;  in  thistHstance 
he  shows  Peisthetairus,  as  a  consummate  practitioner,  rdinquishing 
and  re-assuming  it  at  pleasure.  But  this  is  one  of  those  scenes  which^ 
to  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  would  require  to  be  developed  in  dramatic 
action  by  a  superior  comedian.  The  mere  printed  page,  unless  we  sup- 
pose the  reader  to  bestow  cts  much  attention  on  it  cu  an  actor  would  do 
in  studying  his  part,  will  be  found  to  convey  a  very  confused  and  in- 
adequate  notion  of  it. 

The  song,  with  which  the  Sycophant  enters,  is  said,  by  the  scholiast, 
to  be  from  Alcceus;  it  should  seem  more  consonant  to  his  character  to 
suppose  it  to  be  some  modern  parody  or  adaptation  from  one  of  the 
comedies  of  the  time. 

Enter  Sycophant,  singing. 

"  Tell  us  who  the  strangers  are, 
"  Gentle  Swallow ;  Birds  of  air, 


*  Anexpres- 
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"  Party-colour*d,  poor  and  bare, 
"  Tell  us  who  the  strangers  are ; 
"  Gentle  Swallow,  tell  me  true." 

?ns.  Here's  a  fine  plague  broke  out.    See  yonder  fellow 
Sauntering  along  this  way,  swaggering  and  singing. 

5)fr.  Hoh !  gentle  Swallow  I     I  say,  my  gentle  Swallow, 
M J  gentle  Swallow!    How  often  must  I  call  ?•  jJd«^i^bi 

/Vw.  Why,  there  it  is ;  the  prodigal  in  the  fable  ^  toraT** 

Seeking  for  Swallows  in  a  ragged  coat  wtherto 

j)f.  \m  an  arrogant^  overhearing  tone).  latcd. 

\Vho's  he  that's  set  to  serve  out  wings  ?    Where  is  he  ? 

Pels,  Tis  I ;  but  what  do  you  want  ?    You  should  explain. 

Syc.  Wings !    Wings !     You  need  not  have  ask'd  me.     Wings  I 

Pas,  Do  you  mean  to  fly  for  flannel  to  Pellene  ?t  foj\^^ 

Syc.  {a  little  disconcerted  at  this  allusion  to  his  attire),  Snfw^*** 

No, no!    But  Fm  emplo/d...!  employ  myself  given « 

In  fiut,  among  the  allies  and  islanders ;  i^^J"**^ 

I'm  in  the  informing  line. 

Pas,  (in  a  tone  of  very  grave  irony ^  which  the  Sycophant  not  per- 
ceiving^  he  proceeds  more  fluently  than  before), 

I  wish  you  joy. 

Syc,  And  a  mover  and  manager  for  prosecutions 
In  criminal  suits  and  so  forth ;  you  understand  me ; 
So  I  wish  to  equip  myself  with  a  pair  of  wings 
To  whisk  about  and  trounce  the  islanders. 

Pas.  Would  it  be  doing  things  in  better  form 
To  serve  a  sunmions  flying,  think  ye  ? 

Syc,  (not  knowing  very  well  what  to  make  of  him).  No, 
Not  that,  but  just  to  avoid  the  risk  of  pirates, 
To  retum  in  company  with  a  flight  of  cranes, 
(As  they  do  with  the  gravel  in  their  gizzards) 
With  a  belly-full  of  law  suits  for  my  ballast. 

Pas,  (in  a  grave,  primitive,  and  somewhat  twaddling  tone,  intended 
to  re-animate  the  impertinence  of  the  Sycophant). 
So  this  is  your  employment !    A  young  man 
Like  you  to  be  an  informer  !    Is  it  possible  ? 

Syc.  Why  shouldn't  it  ?    I  was  never  bred  to  labour. 

Pas,  (as  before).  But  sure,  there  are  other  lawful  occupations. 
In  which  a  brisk  young  fellow,  such  as  you, 
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Might  earn  an  honest,  decent  livelihood 
In  credit  and  good  will,  without  informing. 

Syc,  {thoroughly  taken  itiy  and  thinking  he  has  to  deal  with  a  mere 
silfyf  well-meaning  old  man,  becomes  emphatically  insolent). 
Wings,  my  good  fellow  ! — swings  I  want — not  words  ! 

Pels,  {dryly).  I'm  giving  you  wings  already. 

Syc,  {a  little  puzzled  and  taken  aback). 

What,  with  words? 
Is  that  your  way  ? 

Peis,  {in  a  tone  of  very  grave  banter). 

Yes,  for  mankind  in  general 
Are  wing'd,  as  it  were,  and  brought  to  plume  themselves 
In  different  ways,  by  speeches  and  discourse. 

Syc,  {confused  and  puzzled).    What,  all  ? 

Peis,  {as  before).  Yes,  all.     1*11  give  you  a  striking  instance : 
You  must  have  heard  yourself  elderly  people 
Sitting  conversing  in  the  barber's  shop. 
And  one  says — "  Well,  Diitrephes  has  talk'd 
"  So  much  to  my  young  man,  he  has  brought  him  at  last 
"  To  plume  himself  in  driving."    And  another 
Says  that  his  son  is  quite  amongst  the  clouds. 
Grown  flighty  of  late  with  studying  tragedy. 

Syc,  {with  a  sort  of  hesitating  laugh). 
So  words  are  wings,  you  say. 

Peis.  No  doubt  of  it. 

I  say  it,  and  I  repeat  it ;  human  nature 
Is  marvellously  raised  and  elevated 
By  words.     I  was  in  hopes  that  I  might  raise  you. 
By  words  of  good  advice,  to  another  sphere. 
To  live  in  an  honest  calling. 

Syc,  {feeling  himself  bantered  a  fid  beaten  but  restive  and  angry). 

But  I  won't,  though. 

Peis.  {coolly).  Why,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Syc.  {sulkily  cU  first,  but  animating  cu  he  proceeds). 

Why,  I  won't  disgrace  my  famil) 
My  father,  and  my  grandfather  before  him. 
Served  as  informers ;  and  I'll  stick  to  it. 
The  profession. — So  you'll  please  to  hand  'em  me  out, 
A  pair  of  your  best  wings,  Vultures  or  Hawks, 
To  fly  to  the  islands,  with  my  summonses. 
And  home  again  to  record  them  in  the  courts. 
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And  oat  again,  to  the  islands. 
fas.  (in  a  tone  of  interest  and  sympathy^  as  tf  he  was  himself  an 
amateur  desirous  of  displaying  his  professional  knowledge. 

Yes,  that's  well ; 
I  understand  ye,  I  think ;  your  method  is, 
To  be  beforehand  with  'em  ?    Your  defendant. 
You  get  him  cast  for  non-appearance,  heh  ! 
Before  he  can  arrive ;  and  finish  him 
In  his  al^sence,  heh  ? 
Syc,  {completely  taken  in,  delighted^  rubbing  his  hands). 

By  Jove,  you're  up  to  it ! 
Pas.  Then,  whilst  he's  sailing  here  you  get  the  start. 
And  fly,  to  pounce  upon  the  property. 
To  rummage  out  the  chattels. 

Syc.  i         That's  the  trick, 

TTie  notion  of  it ! — I  see  )^u're  up  to  it — 
A  man  must  whisk  about,  here  and  away. 
Just  like  a  whipping-top; 

Pas.  .^,    4dy,  yj53,  you're  right ; 

I  understand  you.     The  instance  is  a  good  one. 
A  whipping-top,  you  say.     Well,  by  good  luck, 
I've  here  a  capital,  slashing  suit  of  wings 
To  serve  ye,  made  of  a  cow-hide  from  Corcyra. 
Syc.  Oh,  heaven  !  what's  there  ?  a  horsewhip  ? 
Pas.  Wings,  I  tell  ye, 

To  whisk  ye  about ;  to  flog  ye  and  make  ye  fly. 
Syc.  Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! 

Pas.  Scamper  away,  you  scoundrel  I 

Vanish,  you  vagabond  !  whisk  yourself  off"! 
m  pay  ye  for  your  practices  in  the  courts — 
Your  pettifoggicorascalities.  [Exit  Syc. 

{To  the  attendants) 
Come,  bundle  up  the  wings ;  let's  take  'em  back.  [Exeunt. 

Fabulous  notions  respecting  the  unknown  portions  of  the  world  seem 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same  (or  at  least  of  the  same  eharcuter)  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

The  marvels  of  these  regions,  knoum  only  to  the  Birds,  are  natu- 
rally expatiated  upon  by  a  chorus  of  Birds  when  released  from  the 
business  of  the  stage  and  placed  in  immediate  communication  with  the 
audience.    But  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  those 
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wonderful  and  remote  objects  have  an  unaccountable  ancUogy  t 
andpersotis  at  Athens^  as  in  the  following  instance  of  the  a 
tree^  which,  by  the  botanists ,  was  considered  as  belonging  to  /> 
phantic  genus f  but  which  was  vulgarly  called  a  Cleonymus^  \ 
at  Athens  there  happened  to  be  a  person  precisely  of  the  sam 
"  Cleonymus^^  equally  distinguished  for  his  siu,  and  having  t 
peculiarity  of  being  classed  among  the  Sycophants,  And  what 
singular,  as  the  Athenian  Cleonymus  had  lost  his  shield  in  i 
so  happened  that  his  v^etable  counterpart  was  a  deciduous  tr 
leaves  of  a  scutiform  or  shieldlike  shape,  which  it  was  also  in  U 
of  losing. 

The  antistrophe  is  a  romantic  and  mysterious  description  oj 
keting public  house  which  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue,  butfron 
it  was  not  safe  to  return  to  town  after  dusk.  Orestes,  an  heroi 
was  also  the  name,  or  the  nickname,  of  a  noted  robber  (i 
Achamians,  p,  58/  //  was  reckoned  extremely  dangerous  tc 
demigod  after  sunset. 

Chorus.    Strophe. 

We  have  flown  and  we  have  run, 
Viewing  marvels  many  a  one, 
In  every  land  beneath  the  sun. 

But  the  strangest  sight  to  see 
Was  a  huge  exotic  tree, 
Growing,  without  heart  or  pith. 
Weak  and  sappy,  like  a  wyth ; 
But  with  leaves  and  boughs  withal, 
Comely,  flourishing  and  tall. 

This  the  learned  all  ascribe 
To  the  Sycophantic  tribe  ; 
But  the  natives  there,  like  us. 
Call  it  a  Cleonymus. 
In  the  spring's  delightful  hours 
It  blossoms  with  rhetoric  flowers ; 
I  saw  it  standing  in  the  field. 
With  leaves,  in  figure  like  a  shield ; 
On  the  first  tempestuous  day 
I  saw  it  cast  those  leaves  away. 

Antistrophe. 

There  lies  a  region  out  of  sight. 
Far  within  the  realm  of  night. 
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Far  from  torch  and  candle-light 
There  in  feasts  of  meal  and  wine 
Men  and  demigods  may  join ; 
There  they  banquet  and  they  dine, 
Whilst  the  light  of  day  prevails ; 
At  sunset  their  assurance  fails. 
If  any  mortal  then  presumes, 
Orestes,  sallying  from  the  tombs, 
Like  a  fierce  heroic  sprite. 
Assaults  and  strips  the  lonely  wight 

Tke  scene  which  foUaws  may  be  considered  as  a  short  abstract  of  the 
wtie  m  which  clandestine  j^itica/  infarmatian  is  received^  attended  to^ 
ttd  Hswnssed,  The  informant  presents  himself  with  an  extraordi* 
Mry  display  of  precaution  and  c^prehmsian ;  he  is  received  with 
offmess  and  cordiality;  attended  to  with  great  earnestness^  interrupted 
99ljhysome  little  ill-humour  on  the  part  of  the  man  ofhusiness,  when 
inudtingfifr  infifrmation^he  is  obliged  to  betray  the  want  of  it ;  finally 
k  is  dismissed  with  a  sort  of  indifference  approaching  to  derision^  after 
hemg  been  thoroughly  pumped  and  drained  of  his  intelligence. 

Prometheus,  Peisthetairus,  Chorus. 

Pro.  {enters  muffled  up^  p^ng  about  him  with  a  looh  of  anxiety 

and  suspicion). 
Oh,  dear !    If  Jupiter  should  chance  to  see  me  I 
Where's  Peisthetairus  ?    Where  ? 

Pds.  Why,  whaf  s  all  this  ? 

This  fellow  muffled  up  ? 

Pro.  Do  look  behind  me ; 

Is  any  body  watching  ?  any  Gods 
Following  and  spying  after  me  ? 

Peis.  No,  none ; 

None  that  I  see ;  there's  nobody — But  you ! 
What  are  ye? 

Pro.  Tell  me,  what's  the  time  of  day  ? 

Peis.  Why,  noon ;  past  noon ;  but  tell  me,  who  are  ye  ? 
Speak. 

Pro.  Much  past  ?    How  much  ? 

Peis.  (aside).  Confound  the  fool,  I  say ! 
The  insufferable  blockhead ! 

Pro.  How's  the  sky  ? 
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Open  or  overcast  ?    Are  there  any  clouds  ? 

Pels,  (a^md  and  atigrify), 
Behang'd! 

Pro.  Then  111  disguise  myself  no  longer. 

Pas.  My  dear  Prometheus ! 

Pro.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  beg ; 
Don't  mention  my  name !     If  Jupiter  should  see  mc 
Or  overhear  ye,  I'm  ruin'd  and  undone. 
— But  now,  to  give  you  a  full  complete  account 
Of  everything  that's  passing  there  in  Heaven... 
The  present  state  of  things... But  first,  I'll  trouble  you 
To  take  the  umbrella,  and  hold  it  overhead. 
Lest  they  should  overlook  us. 

Pets.  What  a  thought ! 

Just  like  yourself!     A  true  Promethean  thought ! 
Stand  imder  it,  here !    Speak  boldly ;  never  fear. 

Pro.  D'ye  mind  me  ? 

Pas.  Yes,  I  mind  ye ;  speak  away. 

Pro.  (pnphatically).  Jupiter's  ruin'd ! 

Pels.  Ruin'd  !    How  ?    Since  when  ? 

Pro.  From  the  first  hour  you  fortified  and  planted 
Your  atmospheric  settlements.     Ever  since 
There's  not  a  mortal  offers  anything 
In  the  shape  of  sacrifice. — No  smoke  of  victims ! 
No  fiimes  of  incense!    Absolutely  nothing ! 
We're  keeping  a  strict  fast — fasting  perforce, 
From  day  to  day — ^the  whole  community. 

And  the  inland  barbarous  Gods  in  the  upper  country 
Are  broken  out,  quite  mutinous  and  savage. 
With  hunger  and  anger ;  threatening  to  come  down 
With  all  their  force,  if  Jupiter  refuses 
To  open  the  ports  and  allow  them  a  free  traffic 
For  their  entrails  and  intestines,  as  before. 

Pels,  (a  little  annoyed  at  being  obliged  to  ask  the  question). 
What,  are  there  other  barbarous  Gods  besides 
In  the  upper  country  ? 

Pro.  Barbarous  ?    To  be  sure ; 

They're  all  of  Execestides's  kindred.* 

Peis.  {as  before  hesitating^  but  with  a  sort  of  affected  easi). 
Well. ..but.. .the  name  now:  These  same  barbarous  deities. 
What  name  do  you  call  'em  ? 
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Pro.  {surprised  at  Peisthdairu^^s  ignorance). 

CaD  them  !    The  Triballi ! 

Peis,  {giving  vent  to  his  irritation  by  a  forced  Joke). 
Ah !  well,  then,  that  accounts  for  our  old  saying — 
Confound  the  TVihe  of  them ! 

Pro.  {annoyed  and  dryly).       Precisely  so. 
But  now  to  business.    Thus  much  I  can  tell  ye — 
That  envoys  will  arrive  immediately 
From  Jupiter  and  those  upland  wild  Triballi, 
To  treat  for  a  peace.    But  you  must  not  consent 
To  ratify  or  conclude,  till  Jupiter 
Acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  Birds, 
Surrendering  up  to  you  the  Sovereign  Queen, 
Whom  you  must  marry. 

Peis.  Why,  what  Queen  is  that? 

Pro.  What  Queen  ? — ^A  most  delightiful,  charming  girl — 
Jove's  housekeeper,  that  manages  his  matters, 
Serves  out  his  thimderbolts,  arranges  everything ; 
The  constitutional  laws  and  liberties, 
Morals  and  manners,  the  marine  department, 
Freedom  of  speech,  and  threepence  for  the  juries. 

Peis.  Why  that  seems  all  in  all. 

Pro.  Yes,  everything 

I  tell  ye ;  in  having  her,  you've  everything ; 
I  came  down  hastily  to  say  thus  much ; 
I'm  hearty,  ye  know ;  I  stick  to  principle. 
Steady  to  the  human  interest — always  was.' 

Peis.  Yes,  we're  obliged  to  you  for  our  roast  victuals. 

Pro.  And  I  hate  these  present  Gods,  you  know,  most 
thoroughly : 
I  need  not  tell  you  that 

Peis.  {with  a  sort  of  half  sfieer).  No,  no,  you  need  not. 
You're  known  of  old  for  an  enemy  to  the  Gods. 

Pro.  Yes,  yes,  like  Timon ;  I'm  a  perfect  Timon ; 
Just  such  another.    But  I  must  be  going ; 
Give  me  the  umbrella ;  if  Jupiter  should  see  me 
Hell  think  that  I'm  attending  a  procession.* 

Ptomethens  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  Jupiter  by  hb  kindness  to  mankind 
laving  bestowed  on  them  the  gift  of  fire. 
The  Canephroi  were  followed  by  a  person  bearing  an  umbrella  and  a  fold- 


Ptisdie- 
tairus,  who 
haslttrntall 
that  he 
wanted  to 
know,  does 
not  care  to 
lose  his  tinie 
in  listening 
toprofes* 
sionsof  seal 
und  attach* 
ment.    He 
contrives^ 
ho¥rever,  to 
conclude 
civilly,  with 
a  piece  of 
obliging 
attention. 
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Pels.  That's  well ;  but  don't  forget  the  folding  chair, 
For  a  part  of  your  disguise.    Here,  take  it  with  you.  \Extunt 

Under  the  same  form  of  a  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Terr^c 
Incognita^  we  have  here  again  one  of  those  pieces  of  personal  satif^^ 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  comedy.     It  is  directed  against  Socrates  and  hi^ 
school^  including  by  name  his  friend  Chcerephon. 

The  uncleanly  halnts  imputed  to  them  ("  Where  baths  and  washii^g 

are  forbidden")  toill  have  been  seen  already  cUluded  to  in  p,  i^5 

("  Unwashed  and  slovenly  like  so  many  Socrateses"). — But  it  is  id/- 

ficult  to  conceive  whctt  is  the  imputation  conveyed  or  alluded  to  &jf 

describing  them  as  engaged  in  the  evocation  of  spirits. 

It  is  a  question  which  might  form  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry  far- 
those  who  have  the  means  of  prosecuting  it,  and  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Socratic  school, 

Pisander  seems  to  have  been  an  object  of  the  Poet s  peculiar  aversion; 
in  his  first  political  comedy ^  the  Babylonians,  he  had  been  mentioned 
in  company  with  two*  others^  as  having  given  occasion  to  the  origin  of 
the  war  by  their  extortion  of  compulsory  presents  from  the  subject 
states  J  an  accuscUion  which  is  repeated  in  the  Lysistrata,  v,  490; 
again  in  the  Peace,  v,  389,  Ed,  Bekk,  his  military  pomp  and  arrogance 
are  mentioned  as  objects  of  extreme  disgust  and  contempt ;  and  it  seem 
that  he  must  have  been  the  Commander  described  at  length  in  the 
epirrema  of  the  same  comedy^  most  splendidly  caparisoned  and  foremost 
in  running  away.  He  had  also  been  stigmatised  by  Eupolis  as  having 
been  guilty  of  cowardly  conduct. 

It  seems  that  he  is  brought  in  here^  by  the  bye^  not  as  a  folUywer  or 
disciple  of  Socrates^  but  in  allusion  to  his  want  of  military  courage  as 
a  person  whose  spirit  wanted  to  be  raised,  and  who  therefore  natu- 
rally resorted  to  a  place  where  spirits  were  raised. 

Cluerephon  was  the  most  zealous  admirer  of  Socrates;  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  a  person  of  most  singular  aspect. 

Chorus. 
Beyond  the  navigable  seas, 
Amongst  the  fierce  Antipodes, 
There  lies  a  lake,  obscure  and  holy, 
Lazy,  deep  and  melancholy. 


*  *  *  Two  "—  For,  by  putting  the  participle  in  the  dual,  and  transposing  the 
verb  and  the  proper  name,  the  true  metre  of  the  fragment  (the  long  Anapaest) 
may  be  restored. 
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Solitary,  secret,  hidden, 

Where  baths  and  washing  are  forbidden. 

Socrates,  beside  the  brink, 
Summons  from  the  murky  sink 
Many  a  disembodied  ghost  j 
And  Pisander  reached  the  coast 
To  raise  the  spirit  that  he  lost ; 
With  a  victim  strange  and  new, 

•A  gawky  Camel  which  he  slew  •  a  nmiie 

Like  Ulysses— Whereupon  ^o^^' 

The  grizzly  sprite  of  Chaerephon  JSSS^is 

Flitted  round  him,  and  appeared  S  dS^S 

With  his  eyebrows  and  his  beard,  fl?b«^«ith" 

Like  a  strange  infernal  fowl,  LfftSe'^^ 

Half  a  Vampyre,  half  an  Owl.  ^^n**?  '^^^ 

*^'      '  nors  in 

Homer 
standing 

//  is  usual  with  Aristophanes  to  omit  that  explanation  which  a  poet  }>rfore  a»e 
cfthe  new  comedy  would  have  put  into  a  soliloquy y  or  into  a  confidential  gates.  The 
amversation  hetweefi  the  master  and  his  slave.     If e  gives  his  audience  simile  may 
ircdiifor  being  able  to  comprehend  at  once  the  previous  mews  of  the  beautiful  or 

-  ,  7      '    .      J  sublime,  or, 

person  whom  he  introduces,  as  in  the  pre- 

NeptunCy  the  chief  of  the  Embassy ^  in  which  Hercules  and  the  bar-  JSn<!?, 
hanms  TribaUian  Deity  are  joined  with  him,  has  settled  in  his  own  ^"***°^^- 
mind  a  very  satisfactory  plan  for  the  management  of  it.    ^^ Hercules  is 
^  my  nephew,  and  of  course  looks  up  to  me.  He  will  be  easily  managed 
**iflam  appear  to  consult  and  adtnse  exclusively  with  him.     Bui  I 
**mustbtgin  by  putting  the  jyibaUian  wholly  out  of  the  question  as  a 
**  ra^muffin  whom  we  are  both  equally  ashamed  of.    Otherwise  their 
*^  understandings  are  so  much  upon  a  par,  my  poor  nephew,  lam  sorry 
^^tosayy  is  such  a  blockhead,  that  he  and  that  beast,  the  TribaUian, 
^from  the  mere  natural  sympathy  of  their  stupidity,  will  Join  and  act 
**togdher  in  spite  ofmeJ*    He  accordingly  begins  with  the  Triballian 
tj  settling  his  dress  for  him;  and  cu  soon  as  he  has  disposed  of  him 
and  sd  him  down  as  an  unproduceable  ruffian,  he  turns  roufid  to  con- 
sult Hercules,  who  makes  a  stupid  atiswer.      Neptune,  like  a  kind 
uncle,  endeazxturs  quietly  and  calmly  to  set  him  right.     Up  to  this 
point  everything  appears  promising;  but  Neptune,  alas  I  is  deficient 
in  presence  ofmifid;  he  is  encumbered  with  his  dignity,  and  above  all 
in  the  person  of  Feisthetairus,  he  is  opposed  to  a  politician  infinitely 
his  superior  in  resources  and  address.     They  advance  within  sight 
of  Feisthetairus,  who  affects  not  to  notice  them,  and  remains  look- 
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ing  down  among  the  dishes,  apparently  occupied  with  his  sauus. 
NeptuftCy  of  course,  advaftces  no  farther,  hut  remains  with  a  deddd 
attitude  and  look  of  dignity,  ready  to  meet  Ids  eye,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  raised  to  encounter  his.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  is  so 
much  occupied  with  his  own  attitude,  and  with  the  look  which  sums 
to  say,  **  Well,  sir,  now  yotire  at  leisure^ — that  he  omits  to  restrain 
Hercules,  who  more  impcUient  and  indignant,  presses  forward  with  an 
announcement  of  their  arrival,  calculated,  as  he  thinks,  to  roust  and 
astonish  Feisthetairus  :  failing  in  his  attempt  to  puxke  an  impression, 
and  feeling  himself  cU  a  loss,  he  remains  exposed  to  the  influenu  of  Ids 
ncUural  imtincts,  which  attract  him  towards  the  pans  cmd  diskesr- 
Hence  a  conversation  is  begun,  a  recognition  takes  plaa,  the  ice  is  broken^ 
and  the  negotiation  opened,  while  Neptune  is  left  with  his  dignity  in 
the  back  ground. 

Neptune,  the  Triballian  Envcy,  Hercules. 

Mp,  There's  Nephelococcugia,  that's  the  town. 
The  point  we're  bound  to,  with  our  embassy. 

(Thmingto  the  Triballian.) 
But  you  !  What  a  figure  have  ye  made  yourself ! 
What  a  way  to  wear  a  mantle  !  slouching  off 
From  the  left  shoulder  !  Hitch  it  round,  I  tell  ye. 
On  the  right  side.     For  shame,— come, — so ;  that's  better, 
These  folds  too,  bundled  up.    There,  throw  them  round 
Even  and  easy, — so.    Why,  you're  a  savage, 
A  natural  bom  savage.     Oh,  democracy ! 
What  will  it  bring  us  to  ?  when  such  a  ruffian 
Is  voted  into  an  embassy ! 

Thi.  (to  Neptune  who  is  puUifighis  dress  about)  Come,  hands  off'. 
Hands  off ! 

Nep.  Keep  quiet,  I  tell  ye,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

For  a  very  beast ;  in  all  my  life  in  heaven, 
I  never  saw  such  another.     Hercules, 
I  say,  what  shall  we  do  ?    What  should  you  think  ? 

Her.  What  would  I  do  ?  What  do  I  think  ?  I've  told  you 
Already — I  think  to  throttle  him — the  fellow, 
Whoever  he  is,  that's  keeping  us  blockaded. 

Nep.  Yes,  my  good  friend ;  but  we  were  sent,  you  know, 
To  treat  for  a  Peace.     Our  embassy  is  for  peace. 

Her.  That  makes  no  difference ;  or  if  it  does, 
It  makes  me  long  to  throttle  him  the  more. 
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Aftf.  {^Kry  busy^  affecting  not  to  see  them,) 

ive  me  the  Silphium  spice.    Where's  the  cheese  grater  ? 

ing  cheese  here,  somebody !    Mend  the  charcoal  fire. 

Her.  Mortal,  we  greet  you  and  hail  you  !    Three  of  us. 

bite  deities — 

Pas,  {without  looking  up.)  But  I*m  engaged  at  present ; 

fitde  busy,  you  see,  mixing  my  sauce. 

Her.  Why  sure !  How  can  it  be  ?  what  dbh  is  this  ? 

iids  seemingly ! 

Peis.  {without  looking  up,)  Some  individual  birds, 

Imposed  to  the  popular  democratic  birds, 

tendered  themselves  obnoxious. 

Her,  So,  you've  plucked  them, 

^pat  them  into  sauce,  provisionally? 

Fas.  {looking  up.)  Oh  I  bless  me,  Hercules,  I'm  quite  glad  to  see 

you. 
iVhat brings  you  here? 

Her,  We're  come  upon  an  embassy 

haoi  Heaven,  to  put  an  end  to  this  same  war — 

Sero,  {to  Feisthetairus.)  The  cruet's  empty,  our  oil  is  out. 

Pas,  No  matter, 

Fctdi  more,  fetch  plenty,  I  tell  ye.    We  shall  want  it. 

Her,  .  .  .  For,  in  fact  it  brings  no  benefit  to  us. 
The  continuance  of  the  War  prolonging  it ; 
And  you  3rourselves,  by  being  on  good  terms 
Of  hamiony  with  the  Gods — ^why,  for  the  future, 
YoQ'd  never  need  to  know  the  want  of  rain, 
Forwater  in  your  tanks ;  and  we  could  serve  ye 
With  reasonable,  seasonable  weather. 
According  as  you  wished  it,  wet  or  dry. 

And  this  is  our  commission  coming  here. 
As  e&Toys,  with  authority  to  treat. 

Pes,  Well,  the  dispute,  you  know,  from  the  beginning, 
Did  not  originate  with  us.     The  war 
(If  we  could  hope  in  any  way  to  bring  you 
To  reasonable  terms)  might  be  concluded. 

Onr  wishes,  I  declare  it,  are  for  Peace. 
If  the  same  wish  prevails  upon  your  part ; 

The  arrangement  in  itself,  is  obvious. — 
—A  retrocession  on  the  part  of  Jupiter. — 
TV  Birds,  again  to  be  reintegrated 
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In  their  estate  of  sovereignty. — This  seems 
The  fair  result ;  and  if  we  can  conclude, 
I  shall  hope  to  see  the  ambassadors  to  supper. 
Her,  Well,  this  seems  satisfactory ;  I  consent. 
Nep.  (to  Hercules^    \\Tiat's  come  to  ye  ?    What  do  ye  mean 
Are  ye  gone  mad  ? 
You  Glutton  ;  would  you  ruin  your  own  father, 
Depriving  him  of  his  ancient  sovereignty  ? 

Pas,  (to  Neptune^  with  the  civil  ^good-humoured  sneer  of  a  suferi 
understanding, ) 
Indeed  ! — And  would  not  it  be  a  better  method 
For  all  you  Deities,  and  confirm  your  power. 
To  leave  the  Birds  to  manage  things  below  ? 

You  sit  there,  muffled  in  your  clouds  above. 
While  all  mankind  are  shifting,  skulking,  lurking, 
And  perjuring  themselves  here  out  of  sight. 

Whereas,  if  you  would  form  a  steady  strict 
Alliance  with  the  Birds,  when  any  man 
(Using  the  common  old  familiar  oath — 
•  See  p.  i6i    "  By  Jupiter  and  the  crow)"  *  forswore  himself, 
Se  579?   '**  The  Crow  would  pick  his  eyes  out,  for  his  pains. 

A^ep,  Well,  that  seems  plausible — that's  fairly  put. 
Her.  I  think  so,  too. 

Peis.  {to  the  Tribailian,)  Well,  what  say  you  ? 
t  It  is  singu-        Trib,  Say  trucf 

l^o  syiV*"*^       /V/>.  (very  volubly, — quite  at  his  ease,) 
ubiw  arc  the  Yes.  He  consents  you  see  !     But  I'll  explain  now 
labiesof  the    ^he  serviccs  and  good  offices  wx  could  do  you. 

word  (or  sen-  °  •' 

tcnce)  in  his        SuDDOse  a  mortal  made  a  vow,  for  instance, 

own  Ian-  *^*^ 

guagc,  by      To  auv  o'  You  :  then  he  delays  and  shuffles, 

which  ihc  ''  '  ^  , 

Tribailian      And  says  "  The  Gods  are  easy  creditors." 

expresses  his    ^  /  ,  ,  .  -r 

consent         In  such  a  case,  we  could  assist  ye,  I  say, 
To  levy  a  fine. 

Nep,  (open  to  conviction,  but  anxious  to  proceed  on  sure  ground 

How  would  you  do  it  ?    Tell  me. 

Peis,  Why,  for  example,  when  he's  counting  money, 
Or  sitting  in  the  bath,  we  give  the  wairant 
To  a  poursuivant  of  ours,  a  Kite  or  Magpie  ; 
And  they  pounce  down  immediately,  and  distrain 
Cash  or  apparel,  money  or  money's  worth, 
To  twice  the  amount  of  your  demand  upon  him. 
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,  I'm  for  giving  up  the  sovereignty, 

incedy  but  wishing  to  avoid  responsibility^  by  voting  last,) 

The  Triballian,  what  says  he  ? 
if  to  the  TribaUian  shaving  his  fist,) 
>  you  want  to  be  well  banged  or  not  ? 
ou  vote  !    Take  care  how  you  provoke  me. 
^  yaw.     Goot  goot. 

He's  of  the  same  opinion. 
I,  since  you're  both  agreed,  I  must  agree. 
(ting  to  FdsthetairuSy  the  negotiators  having  withdrawn 

to  consult  at  the  extremity  of  the  stage.) 
Ve've  settled  this  concern,  you  see, 
)vereignty ;  we're  all  agreed, 
ith,  there's  one  thing  more,  I  recollect, 
Jt ;  a  point  that  I  must  mention, 
le  Juno,  we'll  not  speak  of  her ; 
nsions,  Jupiter  may  keep  her ; 
other  Queen,  his  manager, 
n  Goddess,  her  surrender  to  me, 
rticle  indispensable. 

\  gravity  and  dignity,)  Your  views,  I  find,  are  not  dis- 
l  for  peace  : 
n  homewards. 

As  you  please,  so  be  it 
what  you're  about  there  with  the  sauce ; 
rich  and  savory,  thicken  it  up  ! 
T  now,  man  ?  Neptune  !  are  you  flying  off? 
lain  at  war,  here,  for  a  woman  ? 
what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Do  ?    Why,  make  peace. 
reat  wrath^  like  a  grave  Uncle  scolding  a  great  fool  of  a 
ew,)  I  pity  you  really  !  I  feel  quite  ashamed 
)  see  you ;  ruining  yourself ! 
should  happen  to  your  father, 
iering  the  sovereignty, 
;come  of  you  ?  When  you  yourself 
away  your  whole  inheritance  : 
se,  you  must  remain  a  beggar. 

fe  to  Hercules)    Ah  there  !  I  thought  so ;  he's  coming 
ye; 
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Step  here,  a  moment !    Let  me  speak  to  ye ! 

Your  Uncle's  chousing  you,  my  poor  dear  friend, 
YouVe  not  a  farthing's  worth  of  expectation. 
From  what  your  father  leaves.    Ye  can't  inherit 
By  law :  ye're  illegitimate,  ye  know. 

Her.  Heighday !  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Pas,  I  mean  the  Fact! 

Your  Mother  was  a  foreigner;  Minerva 
Is  counted  an  heiress,  every  body  knows ; 
How  could  that  be,  supposing  her  own  father 
To  have  had  a  lawfiil  heir? 

Her.  But,  if  my  Father 

Should  choose  to  leave  the  property  to  me, 
In  his  last  WiU. 

Pels.  The  law  would  cancel  it ! 

And  Neptune,  he  that's  using  all  his  influence 
To  work  upon  ye ;  he'd  be  the  very  first 
To  oppose  ye,  and  oust  ye,  as  the  testator's  brother. 

I'll  tell  ye  what  the  law  says,  Solon's  law : 
"  A  foreign  heir  shall  not  succeed,* 
"  Where  there  are  children  of  the  lawful  breed  : 
"  But,  if  no  native  heir  there  be,  . 
"  The  kinsman  nearest  in  degree 
"  Shall  enter  on  the  property." 

Her.  Does  nothing  come  to  me  then  ? — Nothing  at  all, 
Of  all  my  father  leaves  ? 

Pets.  Nothing  at  all, 

I  should  conceive.    But  you  perhaps  can  tell  me. 
Did  He,  your  Father,  ever  take  ye  with  him, 
To  get  ye  enrolled  upon  the  register? 

Her.  No  truly,  I — thought  it  strange — he — ^never  did. 

Pets.  Well,  but  don't  think  things  strange.    Don't  stand  there, 
stammering, 
Puzzling  and  gaping.    Trust  yourself  to  me, 
'Tis  I  must  make  your  fortune  after  all  I 


'  Memory  must  have  been  in  the  earliest  times  the  sole  repository  of  know- 
ledge of  every  kind.  Every  means  therefore  of  assistance  to  the  memory  was 
most  carefully  cultivated.  Amongst  other  instances,  in  order  to  fodlitate  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  and  recollection  of  them,  the  Laws  themselves  were  composed 
and  recorded  in  a  metrical  form.  Hence  the  same  word  in  Greek  signifies  both 
a  Song  and  a  Law, 
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If  youll  reside  and  settle  amongst  us  here, 
rQmake  you  chief  Commander  among  the  Birds, 
Captain,  and  Autocrat  and  every  thing, 
Hoe  you  shall  domineer  and  rule  the  roast. 
With  splendour  and  opulence  and  pigeon's  milk. 

Her.  (in  a  nwre  audibU  voice,  and  in  a  formal  decided  Ume.y 
I  agreed  with  3rou  before :  I  think  your  argument 
Unanswerable.    I  shall  vote  for  the  surrender. 

Pas.  (to  Niftune.)  And  what  say  you  ? 

Ntp.  (firmly  and  vehemently^  Decidedly,  I  dissent 

Fdi.  Then  it  depends  upon  our  other  friend. 
It  rests  with  the  Triballian,  what  say  you? 

Tri  Me  tell  you ;  pretty  girl,  grand  beautiful  Queen, 
Give  him  to  Birds. 

En,  Ay,  give  her  up,  you  mean. 

Ifep.  Mean  !    He  knows  nothing  about  it    He  means  nothing 
But  chattering  like  a  Magpie. 

M  Well "  The  Magpies"  being «« of 

He  means,  the  Magpies  or  the  Birds  in  general  am£^him. 

The  Republic  of  the  Birds — their  government —  aigJ^  non. 

That  the  surrender  should  be  made  to  them.  ^^^  '^ 

Nep.  (ingreal  wrath.)  Well,  settle  it  yourselves;  amongst  your-  ''*p^"** 
selves; 
In  your  own  style :  I've  nothing  more  to  say. 

Hot.  (to  Peisthekurus.)  Come,  we're  agreed  in  fact,  to  grant 
your  terms; 
But  you  must  come,  to  accompany  us  to  the  sky ; 
To  take  back  this  same  Queen,  and  the  other  matters. 

Pds.  (very  quietly.)  It  happens  lucky  enough,  with  this  provision 
For  a  marriage  feast     It  seems  prepared  on  purpose. 

^0^'  Indeed,  and  it  does.     Suppose  in  the  meanwhile, 
I  saperintend  the  cookery,  and  turn  the  roast. 
While  you  go  back  together. 

^^'  (with  a  start  of  surprise  and  disgust.)  Turn  the  roast ! 
A  pretty  employment !    Won't  you  go  with  us  ? 

^OT'  No  thank  ye ;  I'm  mighty  comfortable  here. 

-Atf.  Come,  give  me  a  marriage  robe ;  I  must  be  going. 

'  Hicy  had  withdrawn  apart,  and  their  previous  conversation  was  supposed 
BOt  to  have  been  audible  to  Neptune  and  the  Triballian,  whose  bye-play  might 
have  consisted  in  Neptune's  formal  attempts  to  soothe  and  gain  the  Triballian, 
who  woakl  only  shrug  up  his  shoulders. 
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We  have  here  another  satyric  sofigy  of  the  same  fanciful  i 
the  preceding^  descriptive  of  imaginary  wonders  in  an  unhunm 
In  the  last  instance  the  Poet  had  exhibited  a  caricature  nftk. 
school  of  Philosophy,    Thesamevdn  of  ridicule  is  now  direcUdi 
another  novelty^  tending  equally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pod  {% 
in  this  than  in  the  preceding  instance)  to  produce  an  undedrdki 
in  the  general  character  of  the  nation. 

Mercenary  professors  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  y  for  Uu 
foreigners  (the  Gorgias  for  instance  here  mentioned  was  a 
had  of  late  been  received  cmd  encouraged  in  Athens,  T^dr^ 
hibitionSf  which  were  generally  resorted  tOy  had  operated  as  m\ 
live  to  the  natural  propensity  of  the  Athenian  people^  abrmiix 
than  enough  disposed  to  divert  their  attention  to  the  uf^roim6m\ 
suits  of  litigation  cmd  speechifying.  While  at  the  same  Umi 
private  lessons  (the  course  of  instruction  by  which  they  engs§dfsi 
municate  the  secrets  of  their  art,  and  to  form  young practi^(mm)\ 
purchased  in  some  instances  at  an  enormous  price,  by  youn^ 
wealth  aspiring  to  political  eminence  and  celebrity. 


Chorus. 


•  llic  Ocp- 
•ydn  or 
Water  aock 
marked  the 
time  allotted 
to  each 
Advocate. 
It  was  a  pro- 
minent ob- 
ject in  the 
Courts  of 
Justice.  The 
name  also 
belonged  to 
certain 
streams  and 
springs. 
t  Dangerous 
as  accusers. 
%  Their  sala- 
ries and 
profits. 


This  sacr 
fidal  form 
was  peculiar 
to  the 
Athenians. 


Along  the  S3rcophantic  shore, 
And  where  the  savage  tribes  adore 

The  waters  of  the  Clepsydra,* 
There  dwells  a  nation,  stem  and  strong, 
Armed  with  an  enormous  tongue, 

Wherewith  they  smite  and  slay  rf 

With  their  tongues,  they  reap  and  sow, 
And  gather  all  the  fruits|  that  grow, 

The  vintage  and  the  grain ; 
Gorgias  is  their  Chief  of  pride, 
And  many  more  there  be  beside 

Of  mickle  might  and  main. 

Good  they  never  teach,  nor  shew 
But  how  to  work  men  harm  and  woe. 

Unrighteousness  and  wrong ; 
And  hence,  the  custom  doth  arise. 
When  beasts  are  slain  in  sacrifice. 

We  sever  out  the  tongue.§ 
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It  has  hem  already  observed^  that  Ms  play ^  in  the  success  of  which, 
ts  A  sedative  to  the  papular  insanity ,  the  higher  orders  of  the  commu- 
ntj  were  essentially  interested,  was  exhibited  with  a  singular  reckless- 
WK  of  expense. 

The  concluding  scene  seems  to  have  been  equal  in  magnificence  to  those 
if  the  most  gorgeous  tragedies  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  passage 
mmeiiatdy  following,  contrary  to  the  invariable  custom  of  the  poet, 
Ikreis  no  tinge  of  burlesque.  The  Poet  has  throughout,  as  a  Poet,  imi- 
iaki  the  style  of  Sophocles  ;  while  under  his  direction  as  the  manager 
of  a  Comic  Drama,  the  actor  who  personated  Feisthetairus,  must^  have 
hm  instructed  to  reduce  the  scene  to  the  levd  of  comedy,  by  his  airs  and 
fptures  characteristic  of  unaccmtomed  dignity  and  authority.  It  must 
Jmeieena  very  delicate  and  amusing  piece  of  acting  /  An  elderly  man, 
%  sharp  thorough  going  fellow — to  see  him 

Assume  the  God, 
Affect  to  twd. 
And  seem  to  shake  the  spheres  ! 

Tk  Chorcd  songs  which  follow  are  of  a  peculiar  and  by  no  means 
otvim  character,  which  it  is  rather  difficult  to  define,  and  not  very 
my  to  express  in  imitation.  In  the  Comedy  of  the  Peace  we  have  a 
mtic  Epithalamium,  perfectly  rustic,  and  probably  not  very  different 
frm  the  rustic  extempore  Poetry  of  the  same  race  at  the  present  day. 
But  in  this  instance  we  have  a  Toivn  Epithalamium,  such  as  we  may 
nppou  to  have  been  composed  and  perpetrated  in  honour  of  the  nuptials 
of  the  more  noble  and  wealthy  families  in  Athens.  The  vulgar  toivn 
Pod  is  anxious  to  exhibit  his  education  by  imitating  atid  borrowing 
t^sa^esfrom  the  most  approved  lyrical  poets,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
i^m  all  their  imagery  and  expressions  to  the  naturcU  level  of  his  own 
I'^s.  Thus  maintaining,  in  the  verse  itself,  that  balance  of  the 
^tukrousand  sublime,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  scene  liad  resulted 
from  the  contrast  of  the  Poetry  and  the  action. 

imparts  of  the  Epithalamium  of  Catullus  (See  v.  100  and  the 
fiiimng  stanzas  J  are  evidently  a  humorous  imitation  of  the  vulgar 
^Pithalamia  at  Pome.  Under  cover  of  this  character,  he  amused 
himsdfat  the  expence  of  his  newly  married  friends. 

Harbinger  or  Herald,  announcing  the  approach  of  Peisthetairus, 

0  fortunate  !    O  triumphant  I     O  beyond 

All  power  of  speech  or  thought,  supremely  blest, 

Prosperous  happy  birds  ! — Behold  your  King, 
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Here  in  his  glorious  palace ! — Mark  his  entrance, 
Dazzling  all  eyes,  resplendent  as  a  Star ; 
Outshining  all  the  golden  lights,  that  beam. 
From  the  rich  roof,  even  as  a  summer  Sun, 
Or  brighter  than  the  Sun,  blazing  at  Noon. 

He  comes ;  and  at  his  side  a  female  form 
Of  beauty  ine&ble;  wielding  on  high. 
In  his  right  hand,  the  winged  thunderbolt, 
Jove's  weapon.    While  the  fumes  of  incense  spread, 
Circling  around,  and  subtle  odours  steal 
Upon  the  senses  from  the  wreathed  smoke, 
Curling  and  rising  in  the  tranquil  air. 

See  there  He  stands  !    Now  must  the  sacred  Muse 
Give  with  auspicious  words  her  welcome  due. 

Semichorus. 

Stand  aside  and  clear  the  ground. 
Spreading  in  a  circle  round 
With  a  worthy  welcoming ; 
To  salute  our  noble  King 
In  his  splendor  and  his  pride. 
Coming  hither,  side  by  side. 
With  his  happy  lovely  bride. 

O  the  fair  delightful  face ! 
What  a  figure  !    What  a  grace  ! 
What  a  presence  I     What  a  carriage  1 
What  a  noble  worthy  marriage. 

Let  the  Birds  rejoice  and  sing. 
At  the  wedding  of  the  King : 
Happy  to  congratulate 
Such  a  blessing  to  the  state. 

Hymen  Hymen  Hoh  ! 

Jupiter,  that  God  sublime. 
When  the  Fates,  in  former  time, 
Matched  him  with  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
At  a  solemn  banquet  given, 
Such  a  feast  was  held  above ; 
And  the  charming  God  of  Love, 
Being  present  in  command. 
As  a  Bridesman  took  his  stand, 
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With  the  golden  reins  in  hand. 

Hymen  Hymen  Hoh ! 

Pm.    I  accept  and  approve  the  marks  of  your  love,  PcUUietainw 

.  puts  ui  end 

Your  music  and  verse  I  applaud  and  admire.  to  their  non- 

_  .  1       •   •         ••  1  •    1  sense  with 

But  rouse  your  mvention,  and  raismg  it  higher,  condescen- 

Describe  me  the  terrible  engine  of  Jove,  SSbSuty. 

The  thxmder  of  Earth  and  the  thunder  above. 

Tkt  reader  may  have  already  observed,  that  in  more  than  one  in- 
itofice  the  Pifet  directs  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  lavish  expeti- 
iiturtofthe  Charegus,  This  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  fol- 
^mng  linesy  introductory  to  a  neiv  display  of  theatrical  thunder 
^nanufactured  upon  an  improved  principle. 

Chorus. 

O  dreaded  Bolt  of  Heaven, 

The  Clouds  with  horror  cleaving. 

And  ye  terrestrial  thunders  deep  and  low 

Closed  in  the  subterranean  caves*  below. 

That  even  at  this  instant  growl  and  rage, 

Shaking  with  awful  sound  this  earthly  stage  ; 

Our  King  by  you  has  gained  his  due ;  •  care»  of 

t\  •  ^  \  the  ll^catrc. 

By  your  assistance,  yours  alone, 
Every  thing  is  made  his  own, 
Jove's  dominion  and  his  throne ; 
And  his  happiness  and  pride. 
His  delightful  lovely  bride. 

Hymen  Hymen  Hoh  ! 

Peisthetairus. 

Birds  of  ocean  and  of  air. 
Hither  in  a  troop  repair, 
To  the  royal  ceremony, 
Our  triumphant  matrimony ! 

Come  for  us  to  feast  and  feed  ye  ! 

Come  to  revel  dance  and  sing  I — 
Lovely  creature !     Let  me  lead  ye 
Hand  in  hand,  and  wing  to  wing. 
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r[A  CCHUS,  ike  patron  of  the  s/age,  in  despair  at  the 
fip  detlineof  the  dramatie  art  (tohieh  had  lately  been  de- 
g1  prived of  itt  best  trope  authors,  Sophoeles  and  Euri- 
^y\  pides )  determines  to  descend  the  ittfernairegfons  with 
P^  the  intention  of  procuring  the  release  of  Euripides, 
ttrs  aaordin^y,  equipped  for  the  expedition,  with  the  lion's  skin 
idub  (in  imitation  of  Hercules,  whose  success  in  a  similar  adventure 
taaitra^  him  to  the  attempt);  he  still  retains,  however,  his  usual 
tmimiie  costume,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  these  heroie  attributes. 
vi&ias,  his  slave  (like  Silenus,  the  mytkolo^  attendant  of  Bacchus) 
munted  upon  an  ass  ;  but,  in  conformity  with  the  praeiice  of  other 
ma  doves  when  attending  their  mortal  masters  upon  an  earthly 
<nwf,  he  carries  a  certain  pole  upon  his  shoulder,  at  the  ends  of 
Its*  Ae  various  packages,  necessary  for  his  master's  accommodation, 
t  nafended  in  equilibrio .  The  first  scene  (which,  if  it  had  not  been 
tfrst,  might  perhaps  have  been  omitted)  contains  a  censure  of  the 
<n  taflir  of  the  audience  (suitable  to  the  charcuter  of  Bacchus  as  fa- 
*  dj  the  stage)  with  allusions  to  some  cotemporary  rival  authors, 
li  saimitted  to  court  the  applause  of  the  vulgar  by  mere  buffoonery. 
■Tit  argument  between  Bacchus  and  Xanihias,  at  the  end  of  this 
^probably  contains  some  temporary  allusion  now  unknown,  but  is 
^fivly,  and  in  the  first  place,  a  humorous  exemplification  of  the  phi- 
i^cal,  verbal  sophisms,  not,  in  all  probability,  new,  even  then,  but 
fct  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  in  Athens,  and  which 
V  k  traced  fi-om  Ihenee  to  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  Xan- 
iu  tarries  the  bundles  passiv^  et  fomialiter,  the  ass  carries  them 
^  d  materialiter. 
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Bacchus.     Xanthias. 
Xanihias. 
fi  ASTER,  shall  I  begin  with  the  usual  jokes 
That  the  audience  always  laugh  at? 

B.  If  yon  pt 

Any  joke  you  please  except  "being  ovt 
then'd." 

— Don't  use  it  yet — We've  time  enough  before  us. 
X.  Well,  something  else  that's  comical  and  clever  ? 
B.  1  forbid  being  "  overpress'd  and  overbmthen'd." 
X.  WeU,  but  the  drollest  joke  of  all—? 
B.  Remember 

There's  one  thing  I  protest  against — 

X.  What's  that  ? 

B.  Why,  shifting  off  your  load  to  the  other  shoulder. 
And  fidgeting  and  complaining  of  the  gripes. 

X.  What  then  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  I  must  not  say 
That  I'm  ready  to  befoul  myself? 

B.  {peremptoriiy).  By  no  means — 

•  Aia  fiiihy  Except  when  I  take  an  emetic* 

m^"i?e'  X.  {in  a  sullm,  muttering  tone,  as  if  resentful  of  hard  tis^ 

^r^°.  What's  the  use,  then, 

™°"  Of  my  being  burthen'd  here  with  all  these  bundles, 

xandiiu     If  I'm  to  be  deprived  of  the  common  jokes 
SSoo2m     That  Phrynichus,  and  Lycis,  and  Ameipsias 
Srairrod    Allow  the  servants  always  in  their  comedies, 
pequiBiaor  Without  exception,  when  they  cany  bundles? 
^i^oee*-         ^   Pray,  leave  them  off— for  those  ingenious  sallies 
Have  such  an  effect  upon  my  health  and  spirits 
That  I  feel  grown  old  and  dull  when  I  get  home. 
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A'.  («  btfifrCy  or  with  a  sort  of  half -mutinous  lohine). 
It's  haid  for  me  to  suffer  in  my  limbs, 
Tobe  OYcrbuithen'd  and  debarred  from  joking. 

B.  Well,  this  is  monstrous,  quite,  and  insupportable  ! 
Sudi  insolence  in  a  servant !    When  your  master 
Is  going  afoot  and  has  provided  you 
With  a  beast  to  cany  ye. 

X.  What !  do  I  carry  nothing  ? 

B.  You're  carried  yourself. 

X,  But  I  carry  bundles,  don't  I  ? 

B.  But  the  beast  bears  all  the  bundles  that  you  carry. 

X  Not  those  that  I  carry  myself — ^*tis  I  that  carry  'em. 

B.  You're  carried  yourself,  I  tell  ye. 

X.  I  can't  explain  it, 

But  I  feel  it  in  my  shoulders  plainly  enough. 

B,  Well,  if  the  beast  don't  help  you,  take  and  try ; 
Change  places  with  the  ass  and  carry  him. 

X,  (in  a  tone  of  mere  disgust). 
Oh,  dear !    I  wish  I  had  gone  for  a  volunteer,* 
And  left  you  to  yourself.     I  wish  I  had. 

B.  Dismount,  you  rascal !     Here,  we're  at  the  house 
Where  Hercules  lives. — Holloh,  there  !  who's  within  there  ? 

[Baechus  kicks  outrageously  at  the  door, 

Hercules.    Bacchus.    Xanthias. 

H.  Who's  there  ?     (He  has  bang'd  at  the  door,  whoever  he  is. 
With  Ae  kick  of  a  centaur.)t    What's  the  matter,  there  ? 

B,  (aside).  Ha!  Xanthias  ! 

X.  What  ? 

B.  (aside).  Did  ye  mind  how  he  was  frighten'd  ? 

X.  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  you  were  going  mad. 

^.  (aside).  By  Jove  I  I  shall  laugh  outright ;  I'm  ready  to  burst. 
I  shall  laugh,  in  spite  of  myself,  upon  my  life. 

[Hercules  shifts  about y  and  turns  aside  to  disguise  his  laughter: 
this  apparent  shyness  confirms  Bacchus  in  the  opinion  of  his 
own  ascendcmcyy  which  he  manifests  accordin^y. 

B.  (with  a  tone  of  protection). 
Come  hither,  friend. — What  ails  ye  ?     Step  this  way ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  ye. 

H.  (with  a  good-humoured^  but  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  suppress 


*  Xanthias 
is  wearied 
out  hj  mere 
petulance 
and  foUy,  not 
with  hard 
usase. 

Numbers 
of  the  slaves 
at  that  time 
had  been 
enfranchised 
on  condition 
of  naval  ser- 
vice. 


t  The  ex- 
pression is 
characteris- 
tic, the^  Cen- 
taur being  a 
familiar 
beast  to 
Hercules. 
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laughter^  or  to  conceal  it.     Suppose  him,  for  instance,  speaking  wit^ 
his  hand  be/ore  his  mouth.) 

But  I  can't  help  laughing, 
To  see  the  lion's  skin  with  a  saffi-on  robe, 
And  the  club  with  the  women's  sandals — ^altogether — 
What's  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?    Have  you  been  abroad  ? 

B.  I've  been  aboard — in  the  Fleet — with  Cleisthenes. 

H.  (sfiarply  and  ironically).  You  fought — ^? 

B.  {briskly  atid  sillily).  Yes,  that  we  did — ^we  gain'd  a  victory; 
And  we  sunk  the  enemies'  ships — thirteen  of  'em. 

vwbSIuar-  ^'  "  ^  ^^^  wokc  at  last  and  found  it  was  a  dream  ?"  * 

^^^^  B.  But  aboard  the  fleet,  as  I  pursued  my  studies, 

auditor  of  wi  I  read  the  tragedy  of  Andromeda  ^-f 

story  afibcu  And  then  such  a  vehement  passion  struck  my  heart, 

to  soppoic 

that  the  nar-  You  Can't  imagine. 

rator  has 

beenrdating         H.  A  Small  One,  I  SUppOSC, 

t  A  play  of    My  little  fellow — a  moderate  little  passion? 
tinpid    s.        B.  (ironically :  the  irony  of  imbecility). 

It's  just  as  small  as  Molon  is — ^that's  all — 
IMoion  was   Molon  the  wrestler,  I  mean — as  small  as  he  is — 1 

remaxKaUe 

for  his  bulk        H.  Well,  what  was  it  like?  what  kind  of  a  thing  ?  what  was  it 
""  **^'"        B.  {meaning  to  be  very  serious  and  interesting. 
No,  friend,  you  must  not  laugh  ;  it's  past  a  joke ; 
It's  quite  a  serious  feeling — quite  distressing ; 
I  suffer  from  it — 
H.  {bluntly).  Well,  explain.     What  was  it  ? 
B.  I  can't  declare  it  at  once ;  but  I'll  explain  it 
Theatrically  and  enigmatically : 

(  With  a  buffoonish  assumption  of  tragic  gesture  and  emphasis). 
Were  you  ever  seized  with  a  sudden  passionate  longing 
For  a  mess  of  porridge  ? 
If.  Often  enough,  if  thaf  s  all 

B.  Shall  I  state  the  matter  to  you  plainly  at  once ; 
Jf^S*"-^*    Or  put  it  circumlocutorily?§ 

«"g«»p««-       H.  Not  about  the  porridge.    I  understand  your  instance, 
confidential        B.  Such  is  the  passion  that  possesses  me 

conuBunica-  . 

tionsin  tra-    For  poor  Euripides,  that's  dead  and  gone ; 

And  it's  all  in  vain  people  trying  to  persuade  me 
From  going  after  him. 

H,  What,  to  the  shades  below  ? 

B.  Yes,  to  the  shades  below,  or  the  shades  beneath  'em. 
To  the  undermost  shades  of  all.     Fm  quite  determined. 
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H.  But  what's  your  object? 

B,  (With  a  ridiculous  imitation  of  tragical  action  and  emphasis). 

Why  my  object  is 
That  I  want  a  clever  poet — "  for  the  good 
"The gracious  and  the  good,  are  dead  and  gone ; 
"  The  worthless  and  the  weak  are  left  alive.* 
H.  Is  not  lophon  a  good  one  ? — He's  alive  sure  ? 
B.  If  he's  a  good  one,  he's  our  only  good  one ; 
But  it's  a  question ;  I'm  in  doubt  about  him.f 

H.  There's  Sophocles ;  he's  older  than  Euripides — 
If  you  go  so  (ar  for  'em,  you'd  best  bring  him. 
B,  No;  first  111  try  what  lophont  can  do, 
Widiout  his  father,  Sophocles,  to  assist  him. 
—Besides,  Euripides  is  a  clever  rascal ; 
A  sharp,  contriving  rogue  that  will  make  a  shift 
To  desert  and  steal  away  with  me ;  the  other 
Is  an  easy-minded  soul,  and  always  was. 
H.  Where's  Agathon  ?§ 

B,  He's  gone  and  left  me  too, 

Regretted  by  his  friends ;  a  worthy  poet — 
H,  Gone !    Where,  poor  soul  ? 

B.  To  the  banquets  of  the  blest ! 

ff^  But  then  you've  Xenocles — I 

B.  Yes !  a  plague  upon  him  ! 

B,  Pythangelus  T  too — 

^.  But  nobody  thinks  of  me  ; 

^ding  all  this  while  with  the  bundles  on  my  shoulder. 

H»  But  have  not  you  other  young  ingenious  youths 
That  are  fit  to  out-talk  Euripides  ten  times  over ; 
To  the  amount  of  a  thousand,  at  least,  all  writing  tragedy — ? 
B»  They're  good  for  nothing — "  Warblers  of  the  Grove  " — 
—"little,  foolish,  fluttering  things  " — poor  puny  wretches, 
That  dawdle  and  dangle  about  with  the  tragic  muse ; 
^pablc  of  any  serious  meaning — 
—There's  not  one  hearty  poet  amongst  them  all 
T*^s  fit  to  risk  an  adventurous  valiant  phrase. 
ff.  How — "  hearty?"  What  do  you  mean  by  "  valiant  phrases  ?" 
^'  (thefiuszlc  of  a  person  who  is  called  upon  for  a  definition), 
I  mean  a.. .kind. ..of  a.. .doubtful,  bold  expression 
To  talk  about..."  The  viewless  foot  of  Time''— 

{Thagic  emphasis  in  the  quotations), 
'^' J' Jupiter's  Secret  Chamber  in  the  Skies''— 


*  Hieauou- 
taon  istrom 
Euripides, 
t  Upoothe 
subject  of 
his  own  pro- 
fessioa, 
Bacchus 
taUuina 
tonei^- 
proachmg 
very  neariy 
to  sense  aira 
consistency, 
and  is  treated 
b^  Hercules 
with  more 
respect. 
I  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son 
of  Sophocles, 
and  supposed 
to  have  been 
assisted  hy 
him  in  die 
composition 
of  his  tiar 

rif^ies. 
A  tragic 
poet,  a 
young  man 
of  wnlth 
and  of  re- 
fined  habits, 
who  had 
lately  died  at 
the  Court  of 
Archelaus, 
whither  he 
had  retired 
from  Athens. 
I  One  of  the 
theatric  fa- 
mily of  Car- 
onus,  the 
constant 
butuof 
Aristo- 
phanes' hu- 
mour. 

4|  An  obscure 
writer  of 
tragedies. 
The  Scho- 
liast notices 
the  sarcastic 
effect  of 
Xanthias's 
interruption. 
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•  A  con- 
fusad,  vul- 
garised re- 
collection of 
Euripides. 
Thexst 
citatwm  is 
frwnjEs- 
ckylus,  tht 
^ndjrom 

tht  yd  from 
Euri^uUs. 
t  Proverbial. 


I  Hercules 
was  em- 
ployed by 
Eurystheus 
to  drag  up 
Cerberus 
from  the 
sates  of 
HdL    This 
adventure 
furnishes 
several  inci- 
dents in  the 
course  of  this 
play. 


And  about...* A  person's  soul... not  being  perjured 

When... the  tongue... forswears  itself... in  spite  of  the  soul. 

H.  Do  you  like  that  kind  of  stuff? 

B.  I'm  crazy  after  it 

H,  Why,  sure,  it's  trash  and  rubbish — Don't  you  think  so? 

B,  "  Men's  fancies  are  their  own — Let  mine  alonef  " — 

H.  But,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  quite  bad — rank  nonsense. 

B,  You'll  tell  me  next  what  I  ought  to  like  for  supper. 

X,  But  nobody  thinks  of  me  here,  with  the  bundles. 

B.  {with  a  careless y  easy,  voluble^  degage  style). 
— But  now  to  the  business  that  I  came  upon. 

[Upon  a  footing  of  equality. — The  tone  of  a  person  who  is  d* 
patching  busifuss  off-hand^  with  recuiiness  and  unconcern. 
(With  the  apparel  that  you  see — the  same  as  yours) 
To  obtain  a  direction  from  you  to  your  friends. 
(To  apply  to  them — in  case  of  anything — 
If  anything  should  occur)  the  acquaintances 
That  received  you  there — (the  time  you  went  before 
— For  the  business  about  CerberusJ) — if  you'd  give  me 
Their  names  and  their  directions,  and  communicate 
Any  information  relative  to  the  country. 
The  roads, — the  streets, — the  bridges,  and  the  brothels. 
The  wharfs, — the  public  walks, — the  public  houses, 
The  fountains, — aqueducts, — and  inns,  and  taverns, 
And  lodgings, — free  from  bugs  and  fleas,  if  possible. 
If  you  know  any  such — 

X.  But  nobody  thinks  of  me. 

H.  What  a  notion  !    You  !  will  you  risk  it  ?  are  ye  mad  ? 

B,  {meaning  to  be  very  serious  and  manly). 
I  beseech  you  say  no  more — no  more  of  that, 
But  inform  me  briefly  and  plainly  about  my  journey  : 
The  shortest  road  and  the  most  convenient  one. 

H.  {with  a  tone  of  easy ^  indolent^  deliberate  banter). 
Well, — which  shall  I  tell  ye  first,  now  ? — Let  me  see  now — 
There's  a  good  convenient  road  by  the  Rope  and  Noose ; 
The  Hanging  Road. 

B.  No ;  that's  too  close  and  stifling. 

H.  Then  there's  an  easy,  fair,  well-beaten  track 
As  you  go  by  the  Pestle  and  Mortar — 

B.  What,  the  Hemlock  ? 

H.  To  be  sure — 
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B,  That's  much  too  cold — it  will  never  do. 

They  tell  me  it  strikes  a  chill  to  the  legs  and  feet* 

H.  Should  you  like  a  speedy,  rapid,  downhill  road  ? 

B.  Indeed  I  should,  for  I'm  a  sorry  traveller. 

H,  Go  to  the  Keramicus  then. 

B.  What  then  ? 

ZT.  Get  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  tower. 

B.  What  then  ? 

H,  Stand  there  and  watch  when  the  Race  of  the  Torchf  begins ; 
And  mind  when  you  hear  the  people  cry  ^^  Start !  start. '^ 
Then  start  at  once  with  'em. 

B,  Me?    Start?    Where  from? 

H,  From  the  top  of  the  tower  to  the  bottom. 

B.  No,  not  I. 

Ifs  enough  to  dash  my  brains  out !     I'll  not  go 
Such  a  road  upon  any  account. 

H,  Well,  which  way  then  ? 

B,  The  way  you  went  yourself. 

H.  But  it's  a  long  one, 

For  first  you  come  to  a  monstrous  bottomless  lake. 

B,  And  what  must  I  do  to  pass  ? 

^.  You'll  find  a  boat  there ; 

A  little  tiny  boat,  as  big  as  that, 
And  an  old  man  that  ferries  you  over  in  it, 
Receiving  twopence  as  the  usual  fee. 

B.  Ah !  that  same  twopence  J  governs  everything 
^erever  it  goes. — I  wonder  how  it  managed 
To  find  its  way  there  ? 

^  Theseus  introduced  it.§ 

~Next  you'll  meet  serpents,  and  wild  beasts,  and  monsters, 

(Suddenly^  and  with  a  s?iout  in  Bacchu^s  ear). 
Horrific  to  behold  I 

^'  (starting  a  littU).  Don't  try  to  fright  me ; 
Youll  not  succeed,  I  promise  you. — I'm  determined. 
^'  Then  there's  an  abyss  of  mire  and  floating  filth, 
In  which  the  damn*d  lie  wallowing  and  overwhelm'd  ; 
The  unjust,  the  cruel,  and  the  inhospitable ; 
And  the  barbarous  bilking  Cullies  that  withhold 
The  price  of  intercourse  with  fraud  and  wrong ; 
The  incestuous,  and  the  parricides,  and  the  robbers  ; 
The  perjurers,  and  assassins,  and  the  wretches 


*  Thecflfects 
of  the  hem- 
lock are  thus 
described  in 
Plato's  ac- 
count of  the 
death  of 
Socrates. 


t  Asacred 
noein 
honour  of 
Minerva, 
Vulcan,  and 
Prometheus. 
The  runners 


lighted  torch. 
— Ahidicrous 
description  of 
it  occurs 
further  on 
towards  the 
end  of  the 
4th  Act. 


I  Twopence, 
the  salary  of 
the  poorer 
citizens  who 
sat  as  junr- 
men,  and 
who  were  in 
lact  the  ar- 
biters of  the 
lives  and  for- 
tunes of  their 
subjects  and 
fellow-dti- 
zens. 
S  The 
Athenian 
hero,  when 
his  adven- 
tures led  him 
to  penetrate 
into  the  infer- 
nal regions,  is 
supposed  to 
have  intro- 
duced the 
characteristic 
type  of  his 
native  city. 
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*  Adeacrip* 
tion  of  the 
cxiatence 
aUottiedto 
thoM  who 

initu^edin 
the  mysteries 
ofCeivsaiKi 
Bacchus. 


t  We  collect 
from  the 
Scholiast 
that  die  part 
of  the  D^- 
man  was  ex- 
pressed with 
a  tone  of  fas- 
tklious  vale- 
tudinary Ian* 
guof. 


That  wilfully  and  presumptuously  transcribe 
Extracts  and  trash  from  Morsimus's  plays. 

B,  And,  by  Jove  !  Cinesias  with  his  Pyrrhic  dancers 
Ought  to  be  there — they're  worse,  or  quite  as  bad. 

H,  But  after  this  your  sense  will  be  saluted 
With  a  gentle  breathing  sound  of  flutes  and  voices, 
And  a  beautiful  spreading  light  like  ours  on  earth, 
And  myrtle  glades  and  happy  quires  among. 
Of  women  and  men  with  rapid  applause  and  mirth.* 

B,  And  who  are  all  those  folks  ? 

H,  The  initiated. 

X.  {gives  indications  of  restivmess^  as  if  ready  to  throw  dawn  t 

bundles). 
I  won't  stand  here  like  a  mule  in  a  procession 
Any  longer,  with  these  packages  and  bundles. 

H,  {hastily y  in  a  civil  hurry ^  as  when  you  shake  a  man  by  i 
handy  and  shave  him  out  of  the  room,  and  give  him  your  best  wisj 
and  adznce  all  at  once). 

They'll  tell  you  everything  you  want  to  know. 
For  they're  establish'd  close  upon  the  road, 
By  the  comer  of  Pluto's  house — so  fare  you  well ; 
Farewell,  my  little  fellow.  [jfij 

B.  {pettishly).  I  wish  you  better. 

{To  Xanthias)  You,  sirrah,  take  your  bundles  up  again. 

X.  What,  before  I  put  them  down  ? 

B.  Yes  !  now,  this  momec 

X.  Nah  !  don't  insist ;  there's  plenty  of  people  going 
As  coq^ses  with  the  convenience  of  a  carriage  ; 
They'd  take  it  for  a  trifle  gladly  enough. 

B.  But  if  we  meet  with  nobody  ? 

X.  Then  I'll  take  'em. 

B.  Come,  come,  that's  fairly  spoken,  and  in  good  time ; 
For  there  they're  carrying  a  corpse  out  to  be  buried. 

[A  funeral,  with  a  corpse  on  an  open  bier,  crosses  the  sti 
— HoUoh !  you,  there — ^you  Deadman — can't  you  hear  ? 
Would  you  take  any  bundles  to  hell  >^'ith  ye,  my  good  fellow  ? 

Deadman.\  What  are  they  ? 

B.  These. 

D.  Then  I  must  have  two  drachn 

B.  I  can't — you  must  take  less. 

D.  {peremptorily).  Bearers,  move  on. 
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B.  No,  stop  !  we  shall  settle  between  us — you're  so  hasty. 

D.  It's  no  use  arguing ;  I  must  have  two  drachmas. 

B.  {emphatically  and  significantly).  Ninepence ! 

D.  I'd  best  be  alive  again  at  that  rate.     \Exit, 

B.  Fine  airs  the  fellow  gives  himself — a  rascal ! 
Ill  have  him  punish'd,  I  vow,  for  overcharging. 

X  Best  give  him  a  good  beating  :  give  me  the  bundles, 
111  carry  *em. 

B,  You're  a  good,  true-hearted  fellow ; 

And  a  willing  servant — Let's  move  on  to  the  ferry. 

Tkt  author  has  condescended  to  gratify  the  popular  taste  alluded  to 

in  the  first  scenCy  without  intrenching  upon  the  pure  humour  of  his 

dialogue.     Throughout  the  preceding  scenCy  Xanthias  cuts  a  part  in 

dumbshoWy  exhibiting  various  attitudes  and  contortions  of  weariness 

and  ratkssness :  his  impatience  breeiks  out  in  four  interruptions^  three 

ofwkiehare  so  managed  as  to  produce  a  comic  effect.    In  the  firsts 

XsHtUasputs  himself  in  a  ridiculous  juxtaposition  with  Pythangelus; 

i/u  second  terminates  a  discussion  proverbially  endless ^  and  the  last 

€nabks  Hercules  to  put  an  end  to  a  dicUogue  (which  would  otherwise 

AoKken  too  long)  with  an  air  of  brevity  and  dispatch  suited  to  his 

chttnder.    Hercules  and  Bacchus  offer  a  contrast  of  the  two  extremes 

eff  manly  and  feeble  character.    Strength  is  represented  in  a  state  of 

talmness  and  playful  repose^  and  feebleness  in  a  paroxysm  of  occasional 

^W'XTj  cmformably  to  the  practice  of  ancient  artists  in  their  serious 

cn^osHums. 

Th  dialogue  with  the  Deadman^  besides  its  merit  as  an  incompa- 
^sample  of  humorous  nonsense^  has  the  advantage  of  introducing 
^  spectators  in  imagination  to  the  very  suburbs  of  the  infernal 
^ff?ons;  for^  if  we  look  to  the  strict  localities  of  the  stage^  nothing  else 
fffteroenes  between  the  dialogue  at  the  door  of  Hercule^s  house  (in 
^MeSf  as  the  Scholiast  supposes)  and  the  passage  of  the  Styx^  which 
immediatdy  follows. 

Charon.    Bacchus.    Xanthias. 

Ct.  Hoy  I     Bear  a  hand,  there — Heave  ashore. 

B.  What's  this  ?♦  •  AiUiding  to 

»  the  duuise  of 

-X  The  lake  it  is — the  place  he  told  us  of.  »<»«»«  which 

%  Jove !  and  there's  the  boat — and  here's  old  Charon.  thi.  moment. 

A  Well,  Charon  I — ^Welcome,  Charon  ! — Welcome  kindly  ! 

C"^.  Who  wants  the  ferryman  ?    Anybody  waiting 
To  remove  from  the  sorrows  of  life  ?    A  passage  anybody  ? 
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To  Lethe's  wharf? — to  Cerberus's  Reach  ? 
To  Tartarus  ? — to  Taenams  ? — to  Perdition  ? 
B.  Yes,  I. 

Ch,  Get  in  then. 

B,  (hesitcUin^y).  Tell  me,  where  are  you  going? 

To  Perdition  really — ? 

Ch,  {not  sarcasticcUly^  but  civilly y  in  the  way  of  business). 

Yes,  to  oblige  you,  I  will 
With  all  my  heart — Step  in  there. 
•  See  note.        B,  Have  a  care  !♦ 

Take  care,  good  Charon  ! — Charon  have  a  care ! 

{Bauhus  gets  into  the  boat). 
Come,  Xanthias,  come  1 

Ch.  I  take  no  slaves  aboard 

f  Tiie  victory  Exccpt  the/ve  voluntecr'd  for  the  naval  victory,  f 
wh^JthS**'       X.  I  could  not — I  was  suffering  with  sore  eyes. 
t^JliLrted       Ch.  You  must  trudge  away  then,  round  by  the  end  of  the 
£J^'"  there. 

X.  And  whereabouts  shall  I  wait  ? 
Ch.  At  the  Stone  of  Repenta 

By  the  Slough  of  Despond  beyond  the  Tribulations ; 
You  understand  me  ? 

X.  Yes,  I  understand  you ; 

A  lucky,  promising  direction,  truly. 

Ch.  (to  Bae.)  Sit  down  at  the  oar — Come  quick,  if  there's 
coming! 
(To  Bac.  again)  Holloh  I  what's  that  you're  doing? 

[Bacchus  is  seated  in  a  buffoonish  attitude  an  th 
of  the  bocU  where  the  oar  was  fastened. 
B.  What  you  tol< 

I'm  sitting  at  the  oar. 

Ch.  Sit  there,  I  tell  you, 

You  Fatguts  ;  that's  your  place. 
B.  (changes  his  place).  Well,  so  I  do. 

Ch.  Now  ply  your  hands  and  arms. 
B.  (makes  a  silly  motion  with  his  arms).  Well,  so  I  do. 
Ch.  You'd  best  leave  off  your  fooling.     Take  to  the  oar, 
And  pull  away. 

B.  But  how  shall  I  contrive  ? 

Tve  never  served  on  board — I'm  only  a  landsman  ; 
I'm  quite  unused  to  it — 
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Qh,  We  can  manage  it. 

As  soon  as  you  begin  you  shall  have  some  music 
That  will  teach  you  to  keep  time. 

B,  What  music's  that  ? 

Ci  A  chorus  of  Frogs — ^uncommon  musical  Frogs. 

B,  Well,  give  me  the  word  and  the  time. 

Ck.  Whooh  up,  up  ;  whooh  up,  up. 

Chorus  of  Frogs. 

Tku  Chorus^  from  the  clutter  of  cognate  consonants ^  g,  k,  and  ch^ 
wkkh  appears  in  some  pcwts  of  it^  should  seem  to  have  been  intended 
by  the  author  as  a  caricature  of  some  cotemporary  dranuUiccd  lyrics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Northumbrian  bur,  some  of  the  lines  may 
be  made  to  croak  with  very  tolerable  effect;  others  should  seem  intended 
as  a  contrast  J  and  contain  some  pretty  imagery, — 77u  spelling  of  the 
words  of  the  Chorus  is  accommodated  to  the  actual  pronunciation  of 
tkelrifp,  which,  it  is  presumed,  has  remained  unaltered.  The  B  in 
the  Brekeke-kesh  is  very  soft,  and  assimilates  to  the  V,  The  e  in  kesh 
isfronounced  like  ei  in  leisure,  and  the  last  syllable  prolonged  and 
otceniedwith  a  higher  tone.  The  word,  as  commonly  pronounced  by 
scholars  (with  the  ictus  or  English  accent  on  the  third  syllable),  bears 
w  resemblance  to  the  sound  which  it  is  meant  to  imitate;  which  has, 
OK  the  contrary,  a  slight  ictus  on  the  first  syllable, — The  learned  rectder 
is  requested  to  estimate  the  truth  of  this  translation,  not  by  direct  colla- 
tion  with  the  text  of  the  original,  but  by  those  impressions  of  its  general 
sfirit  and  efiect  which  may  remain  in  his  memory,  or  (more  fairly 
^)  by  a  reference  to  the  assignable  or  supposeable  effects  irttended  to 
beprodiued  by  the  original. 

Chorus. 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash, 

Shall  the  Choral  Quiristers  of  the  Marsh*  •  The  theatre 

Be  censured  and  rejected  as  hoarse  and  harsh ;  the  manh.— 

And  their  Chromatic  essays  ricai  ain^- 

Deprived  of  praise  ? 
No,  let  us  raise  afresh 
Our  obstreperous  Brekeke-kesh ; 
The  customary  croak  and  cry 

Of  the  creatures 

At  the  theatres. 
In  their  yearly  revelry. 


ture. 
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Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
B,  (rawing  in  great  misery). 
How  I*m  maul'd, 
How  I'm  gall'd ; 
Worn  and  mangled  to  a  mash — 
There  they  go  I     "  Koash,  koash  /" 
Frogs,        Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
B,  Oh,  beshrew, 

All  your  crew ; 
You  don't  consider  how  I  smart 
Frogs,  Now  for  a  sample  of  the  Art ! 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
B,  I  wish  you  hang'd,  with  all  my  heart. 

— Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  ? 
''  Brekeke4ush,  koash  "  all  day ! 
Frogs.  We've  a  right, 

We've  a  right ; 
And  we  croak  at  ye  for  spite. 
We've  a  right. 
We've  a  right ; 
Day  and  night, 
Day  and  night ; 
Night  and  day. 
Still  to  creak  and  croak  away. 
Phoebus  and  eveiy  Grace 
Anti-Ly.  Admire  and  approve  of  the  croaking  race ; 

r^canca-  ^^^  ^^  egrcgious  guttiu^l  notes 

That  are  gaigled  and  warbled  in  their  l3rrical  throi 

In  reproof 

Of  your  scorn 

Mighty  Pan 

Nods  his  horn ; 

Beating  time 

To  the  rhyme 

With  his  hoof. 

With  his  hoof. 
•  ^  form  Persisting  in  our  plan, 

chorus  is  We  procced  as  we  began. 

here  varied, 

to  accommo-  Breke-kcsh,*  Breke-kesh, 

date  it  to  the  *t  •  •     i     «**      i 

rhythm  of  Kooash,  kooash. 

ing  GneT^  B,  Oh,  the  Frogs,  consume  and  rot  'em, 
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I've  a  blister  on  my  bottom. 

Hold  your  tongues,  you  tuneful  creatures. 
fni^.     Cease  with  your  profane  entreaties 

All  in  vain  for  ever  striving  : 
Silence  is  against  our  natures. 

With  the  vernal  heat  reviving, 
Our  aquatic  crew  repair 

From  their  periodic  sleep, 

In  the  dark  and  chilly  deep. 

To  the  cheerful  upper  air ; 

Then  we  frolic  here  and  there 

All  amidst  the  meadows  fair ; 

Shady  plants  of  asphodel. 

Are  the  lodges  where  we  dwell ; 

Chaimting  in  the  leafy  bowers 

All  the  livelong  supmer  hours, 

Till  the  sudden  gusty  showers 

Send  us  headlong,  helter  skelter, 

To  the  pool  to  seek  for  shelter ; 

Meagre,  eager,  leaping,  lunging, 

From  the  sedgy  wharfage  plunging 

To  the  tranquil  depth  below. 

There  we  muster  all  a-row  \ 

Where,  secure  from  toil  and  trouble, 

With  a  tuneful  hubble-bubble, 

Our  symphonious  accents  flow. 

ft^keke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
^'         I  forbid  you  to  proceed. 
^^^.     That  would  be  severe  indeed ; 

Arbitrary,  bold,  and  rash — 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
^*         I  command  you  to  desist — 

— Oh,  my  back,  there  1  oh,  my  wrist  I 
What  a  twist! 
What  a  sprain ! 
^*J'.     Once  again — 

We  renew  the  tuneful  strain. 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
^*         I  disdain — (Hang  the  pain  I) 

All  your  nonsense,  noise,  and  trash. 

Oh,  my  blister !     Oh,  my  sprain ! 
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Frogs.       Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

Friends  and  Frogs,  we  must  display 

All  our  powers  of  voice  to-day ; 

Suffer  not  this  stranger  here, 

With  fastidious  foreign  ear, 

To  confound  us  and  abash. 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
B,  Well,  my  spirit  is  not  broke, 

If  it's  only  for  the  joke, 

ril  outdo  you  with  a  croak. 

Here  it  goes — i^ery  laud)  "  Koash,  koash." 
Frogs.       Now  for  a  glorious  croaking  crash, 

{StUl  louder). 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
B.  (splashing  with  his  oar). 

I'll  disperse  you  with  a  splash. 
Frogs.       Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
B.  rU  subdue 

Your  rebellious,  noisy  crew — 

— Have  amongst  you  there,  slap-dash. 

[Strikes  at  them. 
Frogs.       Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

We  defy  your  oar  and  you. 
Ch.  Hold  I    We're  ashore  just — shift  your  oar.     Get  out 
—Now  pay  for  your  fare. 
B.  There — there  it  is — the  twopence. 

Charon  returns.    Bacchus^  finding  himself  alone  and  in  a  strong 

place y  begins  to  call  out. 


*  Hercules 

f  Similar 
compUments 
to  the  audi- 
ence occur 
fireciuently  in 
Aristo- 
phanet't 
plays. 


B.  Hoh,  Xanthias  I     Xanthias,  I  say !     Where's  Xanthias  ? 
X.  A-hoy! 

B.  Come  here. 

X,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  master. 

B.  What's  that  before  us  there  ? 

X.  The  mire  and  darkness. 

B.  Do  you  see  the  villains  and  the  perjurers 
That  he*  told  us  of  ? 
X.  Yes,  plain  enough,  don't  you  ? 

B.  Ah  I  now  I  see  them,  indeed,  quite  plain — and  now  too.t 

[Turning  to  the  audien 
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Well,  what  shall  we  do  next  ? 

X  We'd  best  move  forward ; 

For  here's  the  place  that  Hercules  there  informed  us 
Was  haunted  by  those  monsters. 

B.  Oh,  confound  him  ! 

He  vapour'd  and  talk'd  at  random  to  deter  me 
From  venturing. — He's  amazingly  conceited 
.\nd  jealous  of  other  people,  is  Hercules ; 
He  reckon'd  I  should  rival  him,  and,  in  fact 
(Since  I've  come  here  so  far),  I  should  rather  like 
To  meet  nith  an  adventure  in  some  shape. 

X  By  Jove  !  and  I  think  I  hear  a  kind  of  a  noise. 

B.  WTiere  ?  where  ? 

X.  There,  just  behind  us. 

B,  Go  behind,  then. 

X.  There  !— it*s  before  us  now. — There  ! 

B.  Go  before,  then. 

X.  Ah !  now  I  see  it — a  monstrous  beast  indeed  ! 

B.  What  kind  ? 

X  A  dreadful  kind^all  kinds  at  once. 

It  changes  and  transforms  itself  about 
To  a  mule  and  an  ox, — and  now  to  a  beautiful  creature  ; 
A  woman ! 

B.  Where  ?  where  is  she  ?    Let  me  seize  her. 

X  But  now  she's  tum'd  to  a  mastiff  all  of  a  sudden. 

B,  It's  the  Weird  hag  I  the  Vampyre  !* 

X  (collectedly).  Like  enough. 

She's  all  of  a  blaze  of  fire  about  the  mouth. 

B.  (with  great  trepidation). 
Has  she  got  the  brazen  foot  ? 

X.  (with  cool  despair).  Yes,  there  it  is— 

By  Jove !— and  the  cloven  hoof  to  the  other  leg, 
I^istinct  enough— that's  she  I 

^'  But  what  shall  I  do  ? 

^'  And  I,  too? 
[Bacchus  runs  to  the  front  of  the  stagey  where  there  wcu  a  seat  of 
honour  appropriated  to  the  priest  of  Bacchus. 

B'  Save  me,  Priest,  protect  and  save  me, 

That  we  may  drink  and  be  jolly  together  hereafter. 

^'  We're  niin'd,  Master  Hercules. 

B'  Don't  call  me  so,  I  beg  : 


•  HieEni- 
puia,  afSkp 
Dulotu' 
known 
in  them' 
logy  of 
Athenian 
nuraery. 
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Don't  mention  my  name,  good  friend,  upon  any  account* 
S^^.       -^-  Well,  Bacchus,  then ! 

^^^       ^-  That's  worse,  ten  thousand  times. 

iSSSl^to*"  \Bacchus  remains  hidittg  his  face  before  the  seat  of  the  Priest- 

g^^Jij  in  the  meantime  affairs  take  a  more  favourable  turn, 

tiie  priest  X.  {cheerfuUy).  Come,  master,  move  along — Come,  corae  this 

way. 
B,  {without  looking  round), 
\Vhat's  happened  ? 

X,  Why  we're  prosperous  and  victorious : 

The  storm  of  fear  and  danger  has  subsided, 
And  (as  the  actor  said  the  other  day) 
''  Has  only  left  a  gentle  qualm  behind." 
The  Vampyre's  vanish'd. 

B,  Has  she  ?  upon  your  oath  ? 

X,  By  Jove !  she  has. 
B,  No,  swear  again. 

X.  By  Jove ! 

B.  Is  she  by  Jupiter? 
X,  By  Jupiter ! 

B.  Oh  dear  I  what  a  fright  I  was  in  with  the  very  sight  of  her  - 
It  tum'd  me  sick  and  pale — ^but  see,  the  priest  here! 
t  AaaB.        He  has  colour'd  up  quite  with  the  same  alarm. f 
liasthas  as-     — ^What  has  brought  me  to  this  pass  ? — It  must  be  Jupiter 
S!S^w«   With  his  "  Chamber  in  the  Skies  "  and  the  "  Foot  of  Ttme^  % 
ai£Soc^aDd  [A flute soufids,     Bacchus  remains  absorbed  and  inattenitt'c tc 

pn«8t  of  the  objects  about  him, 

at thJtime.  X.    Holloh,  yOU  ! 

xvi^  r.iio.       ^'  Why,  did  you  not  hear  ? 

B.  \Vhy  what  ? 

X  The  sound  of  a  flute. 

B.  {recollecting  himself)  Indeed  !    And  there's  a  smell  too ; 
A  pretty  mystical  ceremonious  smell 
Of  torches.    We'll  watch  here,  and  keep  quite  quiet 

The  proper  Chorus ^  consisting  of  the  votaries  of  Bcuchus,  now  ap- 
pears upon  the  stage;  or  more  properly  specJcing^  on  the  orchestra;  (a 
platform  in  front  ofthestage^  but  of  inferior  elevation )  a  circumstance 
which  (as  Schlegel  has  justly  observed)  has  beefi  wholly  overlooked  in 
all  attempts  to  introduce  a  Chorus  upon  the  modern  stage^  on  which  it 
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mbU  for  them  to  appear  without  embarrassing  the  actors  and 
if^  the  attention  of  the  spectators.  It  is  much  to  be  resetted 
explanations  which  Mr,  Schlegd  has  given  of  the  local  arrange- 
'the  ancient  stage  (a  subject  on  which  he  seems  to  have  very  dear 
have  not  been  accompanied  with  graphic  illustrations  which 
make  them  equally  intelligible  to  his  readers, 
following  scene  is  a  humorous  representation  of  the  concluding 
\y  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^  on  the  last  day  of  which  the 
p  ofBacchus^  under  the  invocation  of  lacchuSj  was  united  with 
^  Ceres,  lacchus  seems  to  have  been  the  last  Avatar  of  the 
p  of  Bacchus,  as  Pan  was  the  first.  For  an  account  of  the  cha- 
yfthis  Ttforshipy  and  its  extreme  discrepancy  from  thcU  of  Ceres, 
ihkh  it  was  united  in  this  festival,  see  the  learned  and  origincU 
(Mr,  Ouvarofi,  which  has  been  lately  translated  and  illustrated 
'.  Christie,  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  the  votaries  are  cele- 
l  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  Bacchus  bang  disguised  and  incognito,  or 
isidering  himself  concerned  in  the  invocation  of  lacchus,  does  not 
ny  notice  of  them  as  his  votaries  or  adherents. 


Chorus  of  Votaries.    Bacchus.    Xanthias. 
Chorus.     Shouting  and  Singing, 

lacchus !  lacchus  !  Ho ! 

lacchus!  lacchus!  Ho! 
There,  Master,  there  they  are,  the  initiated ; 
•ortiog  about  as  he*  told  us  we  should  find  'em. 
re  singing  in  praise  of  Bacchus  like  Diagoras.f 
Indeed,  and  so  they  are ;  but  we'll  keep  quiet 
e  make  them  out  a  little  more  distinctly. 

Chorus.    Sotig, 

Mighty  Bacchus !     Holy  Power  ! 

Hither  at  the  wonted  hour 
Come  away, 
Come  away, 

With  the  wanton  holiday, 
Where  the  revel  uproar  leads 
To  the  mystic  holy  meads. 
Where  the  firolic  votaries  fly. 
With  a  tipsy  shout  and  cry ; 
Flourishing  the  Thyrsus  high, 


*  Hercules. 

f  Ironically. 
Diagoras.  a 
dithyrambic 
poet,  and 
consequently 
a  composer 
of  hymns  in 
praise  of 
Bacchus ;  ba- 
nished from 
Athens,  and 
proscrioed 
on  a  charge 
of  Atheuun. 
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Flinging  forth,  alert  and  airy, 

To  the  sacred  old  vagary, 

The  tumultuous  dance  and  song, 

Sacred  from  the  vulgar  throng ; 

Mystic  orgies,  that  are  known 

To  the  votaries  alone — 

To  the  mjrstic  chorus  solely — 

Secret — ^unreveal'd — and  holy. 
X,  Oh  glorious  viigin,  daughter  of  the  goddess  ! 
What  a  scent  of  roasted  griskin  reached  my  senses. 
B.  Keep  quiet — and  watch  for  a  chance  of  a  piece  of  the  ha. 

Chorus.    Song. 

Raise  the  fiery  torches  high  ! 
Bacchus  is  approaching  nigh. 
Like  the  planet  of  the  mom. 
Breaking  with  the  hoary  dawn, 

On  the  dark  solemnity — 
There  they  flash  upon  the  sight ; 
All  the  plain  is  blazing  bright, 
Flush'd  and  overflown  with  light : 
Age  has  cast  his  years  away, 
And  the  cares  of  many  a  day. 
Sporting  to  the  lively  lay — 
Mighty  Bacchus !  march  and  lead 
(Torch  in  hand  toward  the  mead) 
Thy  devoted  humble  Chorus, 
Mighty  Bacchus — move  before  us ! 


} 

J 


*  Cratinus, 
doubly  a 
votaiy  of 
Bacchus,  as 
a  dramatic 

Eet  and  a 
rd  drinker. 


Semichorus. 

Keep  silence — ^keep  peace — and  let  all  the  profane 
From  our  holy  solemnity  duly  refrain  ; 
Whose  souls  unenlightened  by  taste,  are  obscure ; 
Whose  poetical  notions  are  dark  and  impure ; 

Whose  theatrical  conscience 

Is  sullied  by  nonsense ; 
Who  never  were  trained  by  the  mighty  Cratinus* 
In  mystical  orgies  poetic  and  vinous ; 
Who  delight  in  buflboning  and  jests  out  of  season ; 
Who  promote  the  designs  of  oppression  and  treason ; 
Who  foster  sedition,  and  strife,  and  debate ; 
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Ail  traitors^  in  short,  to  the  stage  and  the  state ; 

Who  surrender  a  fort,  or  in  private,  export 

To  places  and  harbours  of  hostile  resort, 

Gandestine  consignments  of  cables  and  pitch  ; 

In  the  way  that  Thoiycion*  grew  to  be  rich  «^i!£S'*** 

From  a  scoundrelly  dirty  collector  of  tribute :  norcommcn- 

All  such  we  reject  and  severely  prohibit :  «•  «ny  »nfor- 

matum  re- 

All  statesmen  retrenching  the  fees  and  the  salaries  3e^9 

Of  theatrical  bards,  in  revenge  for  the  railleries,  except  that 

And  jests,  and  lampoons,  of  this  holy  solemnity,  comnmnd 

Profanely  pursuing  their  personal  enmity, 

For  having  been  flouted,  and  scofifd,  and  scom*d, 

All  such  are  admonished  and  heartily  wam'd ; 

We  warn  them  once. 

We  warn  them  twice. 

We  warn  and  admonish — ^we  warn  them  thrice. 

To  conform  to  the  law,  ^ 

To  retire  and  withdraw  ; 

While  the  Chorus  again  with  the  formal  saw,    ^ 

(Fixt  and  assigned  to  the  festive  day) 

Move  to  the  measure  and  march  away. 

Semichorus. 

March !  march  !  lead  forth, 
Lead  forth  manfully, 
March  in  order  all ; 
Bustling,  hustling,  justling, 

As  it  may  befall ; 
Flocking,  shouting,  laughing, 
Mocking,  flouting,  quaffing, 

One  and  all ; 
All  have  had  a  belly-full 
Of  breakfast  brave  and  plentiful ; 

Therefore 

Evermore 
With  your  voices  and  your  bodies 
Serve  the  goddess, 

And  raise 

Songs  of  praise ; 
She  shall  save  the  country  still. 
And  save  it  against  the  traitors  will ; 

So  she  says. 
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*  The  author 
here  marks 
thedifierent 
chancter  oi 
the  wonhip 
of  Ceres,  as 


with  that  of 


Semichorus. 

Now  let  us  raise,  in  a  different  strain. 

The  praise  of  the  goddess*  the  giver  of  grain ; 

Imploring  her  favour 

With  other  behaviour, 

In  measures  more  sober,  submissive,  and  graver. 

Semichorus. 

Ceres,  holy  patroness. 
Condescend  to  mark  and  bless, 
With  benevolent  regard, 
Both  the  Chorus  and  the  Bard  ; 
Grant  them  for  the  present  day 
Many  things  to  sing  and  say, 
Follies  intermix*d  with  sense ; 
Folly,  but  without  offence. 
Grant  them  with  the  present  play 
To  bear  the  prize  of  verse  away. 

Semichorus. 

Now  call  again,  and  with  a  different  measure, 
The  pow'r  of  mirth  and  pleasure  ; 

The  florid,  active  Bacchus,  bright  and  gay. 
To  journey  forth  and  join  us  on  the  way. 


\  Ceres. 


Semichorus. 

O  Bacchus,  attend  I  the  customary  patron 

Of  every  lively  lay ; 

Go  forth  without  delay 

Thy  wonted  annual  way. 
To  meet  the  ceremonious  holy  matron  if 

Her  grave  procession  gracing. 

Thine  airy  footsteps  tracing 
With  unlaborious,  light,  celestial  motion ; 
And  here  at  thy  devotion 

Behold  thy  faithful  quire 

In  pitiful  attire ; 
All  overworn  and  ragged. 
This  jerkin  old  and  jagged, 
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These  buskins  torn  and  bur^t, 

Though  sufferers  in  the  fray, 
May  serve  us  at  the  worst 

To  sport  throughout  the  day ; 
And  there  within  the  shades, 
I  spy  some  lovely  maids ; 
With  whom  we  romp'd  and  revell'd, 
Dismantled  and  dishevelled ; 
With  their  bosoms  open. 
With  whom  we  mi^t  be  coping. 
X,  Well,  I  was  always  hearty, 

Disposed  to  mirth  and  ease, 
Tm  ready  to  join  the  party. 
B,  (wUh  a  tone  of  imbecility^  like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheel^s 
"  Yes,  and  I  UxT—'^Ay  or  I  other r) 
And  I  will,  if  you  please. 

]^onu  verses  follow ,  which  are  sung  by  the  Chorus,  and  in  which 
sme  of  the  characters  of  the  State  are  lampooned;  they  are  not  capable 
»f  translation,  but  are  introduced  appropriately,  as  the  Bacchic  and 
Eleusinm  processions,  which  are  here  represented,  were  accompanied 
^  a  great  license  of  abuse  and  ribaldry^ 

Bacchus  (to  the  Chorus.) 

Prithy,  my  good  fellows, 
Would  you  please  to  tell  us 

Which  is  Pluto's  door, 
I'm  an  utter  stranger, 
Never  here  before. 
Chorus,  Friend,  you're  out  of  danger. 

You  need  not  seek  it  far; 
There  it  stands  before  ye. 
Before  ye,  where  you  are. 
£'  Take  up  your  bundles,  Xanthias. 
X,  Hang  all  bundles ; 

A  bundle  has  no  end,  and  these  have  none. 

[Exeunt  Bacchus  afid  Xanthias. 

Semichorus. 

Now  we  go  to  dance  and  sing 
In  the  consecrated  shades ; 
Round  the  secret  holy  ring, 
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With  the  matrons  and  the  maids. 
Thither  I  must  haste  to  bring 

The  mysterious  early  light ; 

Which  must  witness  every  rite 

Of  the  joyous  happy  night. 

Semichorus. 

I^t  us  hasten — let  us  fly — 
Where  the  lovely  meadows  lie ; 

Where  the  living  waters  flow  ; 

Where  the  roses  bloom  and  blow. 
— Heirs  of  Immortality, 
Segregated,  safe  and  pure, 
Easy,  sorrowless,  secure ; 
Since  our  earthly  course  is  run, 
We  behold  a  brighter  sun. 
Holy  lives — a  holy  vow — 
Such  rewards  await  them  now. 

Seme,     The  Gate  of  Pluto's  Palace, 

Enter  Bacchus  o^i^Xanthias. 

*  ComraK         B,  {going  up  to  the  door  with  considerable  hesitations^ 
bTc^us's      Well,  how  must  I  knock  at  the  door  now?    Can't  ye  tell  me ? 
HercuWs^^  How  do  the  native  inhabitants  knock  at  doors  ? 
hTfc^iJh?        X.  Pah  !  don't  stand  fooling  there ;  but  smite  it  smartly, 
wu  quite       ^yjjj^  ^^  ^^^  spirit  and  air  of  Hercules. 

B,  Holloh! 

/Eacus  {from  within,  with  tlte  voice  of  a  royal  and  infernal  part^ 

Who's  there  ? 

B.  {with  a  forced  voice),  Tis  I,  the  valiant  Hercules  ! 

^.»  {coming  out). 
Thou  brutal,  abominable,  detestable, 
Vile,  villanous,  infamous,  nefarious  scoundrel ! 

^  The  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  the  horrific  part  of  /£acus\s  Speech  is  anil 
tation  of  an  attempt  at  the  sublime,  in  Euripides's  tragedy  of  **  Theseus,**  wit. 
b  now  lost ;  but  which  probably  related  to  his  descent  to  the  infernal  r^9 
The  whole  of  the  speech  in  the  original  is  worth  examining  ;  it  seems  intend 
as  a  sportive  display  of  poetical  execution  ;  passing,  by  short  imperceptible  ^ 
dations,  through  the  whole  Scale  of  Style,  from  the  anger  of  comedy,  to  the  lofti* 
and  most  exaggerated  style  of  tragedy,  till  it  is  blown  up  into  bombast,  and  finish 
in  burlesque. 
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-How  duist  thou,  villain  as  thou  wert,  to  seiz6 

Our  watdi-dog,  Cerberus,  whom  I  kept  and  tended 

Hurr)ing  him  off,  half-strangled  in  your  grasp. 

—But  now,  be  sure  we  have  you  safe  and  fast, 

Miscreant  and  villain  ! — ^Thee,  the  Stygian  cliffs. 

With  stem  adamantine  durance,  and  the  rocks 

Of  inaccessible  Acheron,  red  with  gore. 

Environ  and  beleaguer ;  and  the  watch. 

And  swift  pursuit  of  the  hideous  hounds  of  hell ; 

And  the  horrible  Hydra,  with  her  hundred  heads, 

^Vhose  furious  ravening  fangs  shall  rend  and  tear  thee ; 

Wrenching  thy  vitals  forth,  with  the  heart  and  midriff; 

While  inexpressible  Tartesian  monsters. 

And  grim  Tithrasian  Gorgons  toss  and  scatter 

^Vlth  clattering  claws,  thine  intertwined  intestines. 

To  them,  with  instant  summons,  I  repair. 

Moving  in  hasty  march  with  steps  of  speed. 

\^acus  departs  with  a  tremendous  traced  exit^  and  Bacchus 
falls  to  the  ground  in  a  fright. 
X.  Holloh,  you  !    What's  the  matter  there —  ? 
B.  Oh  dear 

^Ve  had  an  accident 

'^.  Poh !  poh  I  jump  up  ! 

Come !  you  ridiculous  simpleton  !  don't  lie  there, 
^c  people  will  see  you. 
B*  Indeed  I'm  sick  at  heart ;  lah ! 

(Here  a  few  lines  are  omitted.) 
^'  Was  there  ever  in  heaven  or  earth  such  a  coward  ? 
^-  Me? 

A  coward !  Did  not  I  shew  my  presence  of  mind — 
Ana  call  for  a  sponge  and  water  in  a  moment  ? 
Would  a  coward  have  done  that  ? 
^^  What  else  would  he  do  ? 

"•  He'd  have  lain  there  stinking  like  a  nasty  coward ; 
™^  I  jump'd  up  at  once,  like  a  lusty  wrestler,* 
™^  k>ok'd  about,  and  wiped  myself,  withal. 
'^-  Most  manfully  done  I 
^*  By  Jove,  and  I  think  it  was ; 

^^  ^^rhene'er  at  wrestling  matches  they  were  worsted  in  the  fray, 
^Ped  their  shoulders  from  the  dust,  denied  the  fall  and  fought  away. 

Knights^  V.  822. 
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But  tell  me,  wer'n't  you  frightened  with  that  speech? 
— Such  horrible  expressions  I 

X.  {coolly^  hut  with  conscious  and  intentional  coolness)  No,  not  I  \ 
I  took  no  notice — 

B.  Well,  111  tell  you  what, 

Since  you're  such  a  valiant-spirited  kind  of  fellow — 
Do  you  be  Mc — with  the  club  and  the  lion-skin, 
Now  you're  in  this  courageous  temper  of  mind ; 
And  1*11  go  take  my  turn  and  carry  the  bundles. 

X.  Well — ^give  us  hold — I  must  humour  you,  forsooth ; 
Make  haste,  {he  changes  his  dress)  and  now  behold  the  Xanthian 

Hercules, 
And  mind  if  I  don't  display  more  heart  and  spirit 

B^  Indeed,  and  you  look  the  character,  completely 
Like  that  heroic  Melitensian  hang  dog — 
— Come,  now  for  my  bundles.     I  must  mind  my  bundles. 

Enter  Proserpine's  Servant  Maid,  (a  kind  of  Da$ne  Quickly,)  wk^ 

immediately  addresses  Xanthias. 

Dear  Hercules.    Well,  you're  come  at  last    Come  in. 
For  the  goddess,  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  it,  set  to  work 
Baking  peck  loaves  and  frying  stacks  of  pancakes. 
And  making  messes  of  furmety ;  there's  an  ox 
Besides,  she  has  roasted  whole,  with  a  relishing  stuffing. 
If  you'll  only  just  step  in  this  way. 

X.  (with  dignity  and  reserve,)         I  thank  you, 
I'm  equally  obliged. 

Serv,  Maid.  No,  no,  by  Jupiter  I 

We  must  not  let  you  off,  indeed.    There's  wild  fowl 
And  sweetmeats  for  the  dessert,  and  the  best  of  wine ; 
Only  walk  in. 

X.  (as  before.)  I  thank  you.    You'll  excuse  me. 

Serv.  Maid.  No,  no,  we  can't  excuse  you,  indeed  we  can't ; 
There  are  dancing  and  sin^g  girls  besides. 

X.  (with  dissembled  emotion.)  What !  dancers  ? 

Serv.  Maid.  Yes,  that  there  are;  the  sweetest,  charmingest  thin^ 
That  ever  you  saw — and  there's  the  cook  this  moment 
Is  dishing  up  the  dinner. 

X.  (with  an  air  of  lofty  condescension)  Go  before  then. 
And  tell  the  girls — those  singing  girls  you  mentioned — 
— ^To  prepare  for  my  approach  in  person  presently. 
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ctkus^  Yon,  sirrah  !  follow  behind  me  with  the  bundles. 
{oUoh,  you  !  what,  do  you  take  the  thing  in  earnest, 
e,  for  a  joke,  I  drest  you  up  like  Hercules  ? 

\Xctnthias  continues  to  gesticulate  as  Hercules, 
e,  don't  stand  fooling,  Xanthias.    You'll  provoke  me. 
carry  the  bundles,  Sirrah,  when  I  bid  you. 
^elapsing  at  once  into  his  natural  cur), 
lire?  do  you  mean  to  take  the  things  away 
ou  gave  me  yourself  of  your  own  accord  this  instant  ? 
\  never  mean  a  thing ;  I  do  it  at  once, 
of  the  lion's  skin  directly,  I  tell  you. 
resigning  his  heroical  insignia  with  a  tragical  air  and  tone), 
\j  just  Gods,  I  make  my  last  appeal, 
itnessi 

What  I  the  Gods  ?— do  you  think  they  mind  you  ? 
ould  you  take  it  in  your  head,  I  wonder ; 
foolish  fancy  for  a  fellow  like  you, 
al  and  a  slave,  to  pass  for  Hercules, 
rhcre.  Take  them.— There — ^you  may  have  them — but  please 
God 
ay  come  to  want  my  help  some  time  or  other. 


Chorus. 

Dexterous  and  wily  wits. 

Find  their  own  advantage  ever ; 
For  the  wind  where'er  it  sits. 

Leaves  a  berth  secure  and  clever 
To  the  ready  navigator ; 
That  foresees  and  knows  the  nature, 
Of  the  wind  and  weather's  drift ; 
And  betimes  can  turn  and  shift 
To  the  sheltered  easy  side ; 
Tis  a  practice  proved  and  tried. 
Not  to  wear  a  formal  £aice ; 
Fixt  in  attitude  and  place, 
Like  an  image  on  its  base ; 
Tis  the  custom  of  the  seas, 
Which,  as  all  the  world  agrees. 
Justifies  Theramenes.* 


} 
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Bacchus. 

How  ridiculous  and  strange ; 

What  a  monstrous  proposition, 
That  I  should  condescend  to  change 

My  dress,  my  name,  and  my  condition, 
To  follow  Xanthias,  and  behave 
Like  a  mortal  and  a  slave ; 
To  be  set  to  watch  the  door. 
While  he  wallowed  with  his  whore. 
Tumbling  on  a  purple  bed ; 

While  I  waited  with  submission. 
To  receive  a  broken  head ; 

Or  be  kicked  upon  suspicion 
Of  impertinence  and  peeping 
At  the  joys  that  he  was  reaping. 

As  Bacchus  was  before  made  answerable  for  the  offence  which 
cules  had  committed  in  seizing  Cerberus^  he  is  now  accused  of  (Jt^ 
misdemeanors  which  Hercules  (agreeably  to  the  character  of  ijorac^^ 
and  violence  which  was  attributed  to  Mm  by  the  comic  writers)  m^ 
be  supposed  to  have  committed  in  the  course  of  the  same  expedition. 

Enter  Tuh>  Women^  Sutlers  or  Keepers  of  an  Eating  House, 

1  Woman.  What,  Platana !  Goody  Platana !  there !  that's  he. 
The  fellow  that  robs  and  cheats  poor  victuallers ; 

That  came  to  our  house  and  eat  those  nineteen  loaves. 

2  Woman.  Ay,  sure  enough  that's  he,  the  very  man. 

X.  {tauntingly  to  Bacchus.)  There's  mischief  in  the  wind  fo 

somebody ! 
I  Woman.  — ^And  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  cutlets  and  fried  chops. 
At  a  penny  halfpenny  a  piece — 

X.  {significantly.)  There  are  pains  and  penalties 

Impending — 

I  Woman.  — ^And  all  the  garlic :  such  a  quantity 
As  he  swallowed — 
J^^J^^Si-         ^'  {delivers  this  speech  with  Herculean  digfiity^  after  his  fashion 
Ujrto  &^  having  hitherto  remained  silent  upon  the  same  principle^ 

woman  mu.  Woman,  you'rc  beside  yoiurself; 

forHercoies,  You  talk  you  know  not  what — 

them  as  an         2  Woman.  No,  uo !  you  reckoned 

d^SuK.        I  should  not  know  you  again  with  them  there  buskins.* 


commisenu 
tkm. 
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1  Woman.  — Good  lack !  and  there  was  all  that  fish  besides, 
bdeed— with  the  pickle,  and  all — and  the  good  green  cheese 
That  he  gorged  at  once,  with  the  rind,  and  the  rush-baskets ; 
And  then,  when  I  called  for  payment,  he  looked  fierce, 
.\nd  stared  at  me  in  the  face,  and  grinned,  and  roared — 

X.  Just  like  him  !    That's  the  way  wherever  he  goes. 

I  Woman.  — And  snatched  his  sword*  out,  and  behaved  like  •  !„  aUiuwn 

X,  Poor  souls !  you  suffered  sadly  If  Ste^sSJi 

1  Woman.  Yes,  indeed ;  li^J^? 
And  then  we  both  ran  oflf  with  the  fright  and  terror,  hSSwJ 
And  scrambled  into  the  loft  beneath  the  roof; 
And  he  took  up  two  rugs  and  stole  them  off. 

X,  Just  like  him  again — but  something  must  be  done. 
Go  call  me  Cleon,t  he's  my  advocate. 

2  Woman.  And  Hyperbolus,}  if  you  meet  him  send  him  here.  I  Turbulent 
He's  mine;  and  well  demolish  him,  I  warrant  public ao 

1  Woman,  {gnngdcse  up  to  Bacchus  in  the  true  termagcmi  attitude  S«^ned 
of  rage  and  defiance^  with  the  arms  akindw^  and  a  neck  and  pLne^'ute. 
chin  thrust  out.)  ^^• 

How  I  should  like  to  strike  those  ugly  teeth  out 
With  a  good  big  stone,  you  ravenous  greedy  villain  ! 
You  gonnandizing  villain  !  that  I  should — 
YeSy  that  I  should ;  your  wicked  ugly  fangs 
That  have  eaten  up  my  substance,  and  devoured  me. 

B,  And  I  could  toss  you  into  the  public  pit 
With  the  malefactors'  carcasses ;  that  I  could. 
With  ideasure  and  satis^tion ;  that  I  could. 

I  Woman.  And  I  should  like  to  rip  that  gullet  out 
MTith  a  reaping  hook  that  swaUowed  all  my  tripe, 
And  liver  and  lights— but  111  fetch  Cleon  here, 
And  he  shall  smnmon  him.    He  shaU  settle  him, 
^^  have  it  out  of  him  this  very  day.  [Exeunt  1st  and  2nd  Woman. 

'^'  (in  a  pretended  soliloquy). 
I  lore  poor  Xanthias  dearly,  that  I  do ; 
^  ^risk  I  might  be  hanged  else. 
/*•  Yes,  I  know — 

*noi^  ^Qjjj.  meaning — No ;  no  more  of  that, 
^^'t  act  Hercules— 

,   ;  Now  pray  don't  say  so, 

"^fif^l*  Xanthias. 
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X,  How  should  I  be  Hercules  ? 

A  mortal  and  a  slave,  a  fellow  like  me  ? — ^ 

B,  I  know  you're  angry,  and  you've  a  right  to  be  angry ; 
And  if  you  beat  me  for  it  I'd  not  complain ; 
But  if  ever  I  strip  you  again,  from  this  time  forward, 
I  wish  I  may  be  utterly  confounded. 
With  my  wife,  my  children,  and  my  family, 
And  the  blear-eyed  Archedemusf-  into  the  bargain. 

X.  I  agree  then,  on  that  oath,  and  those  conditions. 

[Xanthias  equips  hmsdfwith  the  dub  and  Uofis  shn^  and 
Bacchus  resumes  Ais  bundles. 

Chorus  {cuidressiftg  Xanthias.) 

Now  that  you  revive  and  flourish 

In  your  old  attire  again. 
You  must  rouse  afresh  and  nourish 

Thoughts  of  an  heroic  strain ; 
That  exalt  and  raise  the  figure, 
And  assume  a  fire  and  vigour ; 
And  an  attitude  and  air. 
Suited  to  the  garb  you  wear ; 
With  a  brow  severely  bent, 
Like  the  god  you  represent 
But  beware, 
Have  a  care ! 
If  you  blunder,  or  betray 
Any  weakness  any  way ; 
Weakness  of  the  heart  or  brain. 
We  shall  see  you  once  again. 
Trudging  in  tiie  former  track, 
With  the  bundles  at  your  back. 

Xanthias  {in  re^fy  to  the  Chorus.) 

Friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  care ; 
Your  advice  was  good  and  fair ; 
Corresponding  in  its  tone 
With  reflections  of  my  own — 
— ^Though  I  clearly  comprehend 
All  the  upshot  and  the  end. 
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(That  if  any  good  comes  of  it, 
Any  pleasure  any  profit — 
He,  my  master,  will  recede 
From  the  terms  that  wer^  agreed) 
You  shall  see  me,  notwithstanding. 
Stem,  intrepid,  and  commanding. 
How's  the  time  ?    For  there's  a  noise  ! . 
Now  for  figure,  look,  and  voice  I 

tnkrs  again  as  a  vulgar  executioner  of  the  law^  with  suitable 
understrappers  in  attendance, 

s  is  exhibited,  in  thefoUowing  scene,  as  the  ideal  character  of 
and  accomplished  bailiff  and  thief 4aker,  and  is  marked  by 
Mch  prove  thcU  the  genus  has  remained  unchanged  in  the  2000 
iomi  the  times  of  Aristophanes  and  Fielding.  The  true  hard- 
nind  is  most  strikingly  apparent  in  those  passages  where  he 
he  dvU  and  accommodcUing.  Thus  Foote  heu  characterised 
r  by  traits  of  miserly  liberality.  The  unfeeling  master  is  per- 
\y  a  slave  (as  the  unfeeling  courtier  is  by  Autolycus  in  the 
Tale);  the  scene  is  thus  removed  one  degree  further  from 
ikerwise  like  the  Tartuffe  it  would  excite  too  strong  a  feeling 
ation,  and  outstep  the  true  limits  of  Comedy. 

Jiest  me  there  that  fellow  that  stole  the  dog. 
-Pinion  him  ! — Quick  I 

untin^y  to  Xanthias).  There's  somebody  in  a  scrape. 
a  menacing  attitude).  Keep  off,  and  be  hanged. 

Oh,  hoh  1  do  you  mean  to  fight  for  it  ? 

^ardokas,*  and  Skeblias,  and  the  rest  of  ye,  •  Tbe  per- 

\  to  the  rogue,  and  settle  him.    Come,  be  quick.  dI^^  th« 
uuffle  ensues,  in  which  Xanthias  succeeds  in  oblong  jEacu^s  i^naiexe- 

runners  to  keep  their  distance.  SJl^ai*ar-** 

ortified  at  Xanthias' s  prowess).  SSSiUhin.. 

not  this  quite  monstrous  and  outrageous,  ISJ^**^? 

the  dog,  and  then  to  make  an  assault  ^iSd^' 

cation  of  it  that  puiposc 

'umphantly  and  ironically).  Quite  outrageous !  l^i^^' 

ravdy,  and  dissembling  his  mortification).  tTiSSS^ 

ivated  case !  i>f f»on*  ^. 

this  descnp> 

th  candour  and  gallantry).  Well,  now — by  Jupiter,  tion. 

ie ;  but  I  never  saw  this  place  befor 
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Nor  ever  stole  the  amount  of  a  farthing  from  you : 

Nor  a  hair  of  your  dog's  tail — But  you  shall  see  now, 

I'll  settle  all  this  business  nobly  and  fairly. 

— This  slave  of  mine — ^you  may  take  and  torture  him  ; 

And  if  you  make  out  any  thing  against  me, 

You  may  take  and  put  me  to  death  for  aught  I  care. 
^.  {in  an  obliging  tone^  softened  into  defer mce  and  civility  h 

liberality  of  Xanthia^s  ^oposat). 

But  which  way  would  you  please  to  have  him  tortured  ? 
•  Xanthias  is      X,  {witk  a  gentlemanly  spirit  of  accommodatiod),^ 
agralSeman    !»  your  own  way — ^with...the  lash — ^with... knots  and  screws, 
SiSff  £J°    With... the  common  usual  customary  tortures, 
w^l^todo    ^j^  ^g  j^g^j^ — with... the  water-torture — any  way — 

£2SS„*^    With  fire  and  vinegar— all  sorts  of  ways. 

JJ^J^^    (After  a  very  slight  pause.)  There's  only  one  thing  I  should 

j^cfaarac-  yOU  of : 

I  must  not  have  him  treated  like  a  child, 
To  be  whipt  with  fennel,  or  with  lettuce  leaves. 
j£.  That's  fair — and  if  so  be... he's  maim'd  or  crippled 
t  Vmbu,  the   In  any  respect — ^the  valyf  shall  be  paid  you. 
^^S^Tu       X.  Oh  no  I — ^by  no  means !  not  to  me ! — by  no  means ! 
^"^^  You  must  not  mention  it  I — ^Take  him  to  the  torture. 

I  jEacus  is         ^»  It  had  better  be  here,  and  under  your  own  eye.} 
as'ow^'**^     (72?  Bacchus.)  Come  you — ^put  down  your  bundles  and  make  n 
5^;^^  And  mind.     Let  me  hear  no  lies  ! 
^£2^         B.  I'll  teU  you  what : 

iLmrtilSidis-  ^'^  advise  people  not  to  torture  me ; 
ISS^l?*     ^  ^^^  y^^  notice— I'm  a  deity. 
^^^^     So  mind  now — ^you'll  have  nobody  to  blame 
But  your  own  self — 
^,  What's  that  you're  saying  there  ? 

B.  Why  that  I'm  Bacchus,  Jupiter's  own  son : 
That  fellow  there's  a  slave.  [Pointing  to  Xatii 

jE.  {to  Xcmthias).  Do  ye  hear  ? 

X.  I  hear  him — 

A  reason  the  more  to  give  him  a  good  beating ; 
If  he's  immortal  he  need  never  mind  it 

B.  Why  should  not  you  be  beat  as  well  as  I  then. 
If  you're  immortal,  as  you  say  you  are  ? 

X.  Agreed — ^and  him,  the  first  that  you  see  flinching, 
Or  seeming  to  mind  it  at  all,  you  may  set  him  down 
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For  an  impostor  and  no  real  deity. 

£.  (to  Xanthias  with  warmth  and  cordiality). 
Ah,  you're  a  worthy  gentleman  I'll  be  bound  for't  \ 
You're  all  for  the  truth  and  the  proo£  Come — Strip  there  both  o*  ye. 

X  But  how  can  ye  put  us  to  the  question  fairly, 
Upon  equal  terms  ? 

i£.  (mt  the  tone  of  a  person  proposing  a  convenient^  agreeable  arrange- 
matt).  Oh,  easily  enough. 

Conveniently  enough — a  lash  a  piece. 
Each  in  your  turn  :  you  can  have  'em  one  by  one. 

X.  That's  right  (putting  himself  in  an  attitude  to  receive  the  blow). 

Now  mind  if  you  see  me  flinch  or  swerve. 

£.  (strikes  him,  but  without  producing  any  expression  o/pain). 
Fve  struck. 

X.  Not  you ! 

/E.  Why  it  seems  as  if  I  had  not 

m  smite  this  other  fellow.  (Strikes  Bacchus.) 

B.  (pretending  not  to  feel).   When  will  you  do  it  ? 

£(um  perseveres  and  applies  his  discipline  cUtemately  to  Bacchus 
oniXantkiaSf  and  extorts  from  them  various  involuntary  exclamations 
ffpain,  which  they  immediately  account  for,  and  justify  in  some  ridi- 
culm  way.  The  passage  cannot  be  translated  literally^  but  an  idea 
^  heaven  of  it.  Suppose  Bacchus  to  receive  a  blow,  he  exclaims — 
Oh  dear!  (and  immediately  subjoins)  Companions  of  my  youthful 
years. 

X,  (to /Eacus).  Did  ye  hear?  he  made  an  outcry. 

^.  What  was  that? 

B.  A  favourite  passage  from  Archilochus. 

(Xanthias  receives  a  blow,  and  exclaiffis) 
0 Jupiter!  (and subjoins^  that  on  the  Idean  height; 
^contends  that  he  has  been  repeating  the  first  line  of  a  well  known 
^J*«.  iExcus  (flt  length  gives  the  matter  up). 
Wen,  after  all  my  pains,  I'm  quite  at  a  loss 
To  discover  which  is  the  true,  real  deity. 
%  the  Holy  Goddess — I'm  completely  puzzled ; 
I  must  take  you  before  Proserpine  and  Pluto, 
Wng  gods  themselves  they're  likeliest  to  know. 

A  Why,  that's  a  lucky  thought     I  only  wish 
It  had  happen'd  to  occur  before  you  beat  us. 

^  changes  of  character  between  Bacchus  and  Xanthias  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  scents  have  obviously  no  reference  to  the  improvement  or  dedme 
of  the  dramatic  art,  which  is  the  main,  ostensible  object  of  the  corned]; 
but  if  we  look  to  the  critical  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  staie^  attke 
period  when  it  was  produced  (viz.  the  yd  year  of  the  g^rd  Olym^) 
and  attend  to  the  unusually  vehement  and  earnest  political  remih 
strances  in  the  address  of  the  Chorus  to  the  audience  which  folkws,wt 
shall  see  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  some  part  of  the  action  tf 
the  stage  must  have  been  intended  to  be  understood  in  a  political  seme, 

ITumecuure^  which  cU  that  time  wcu  uppermost  in  the  minds  of evej- 
bodyy  but  which  nobody  would  venture  openly  to  propose^  was  the  reaiUtf 
Alcibiades  from  his  second  banishment;  a  subject  which  is  brou^for- 
ward  in  the  last  scene  but  onCy  and  upon  which  jEschylus  andEur^Ues 
are  made  to  deliver  their  opinions^  the  intention  of  the  author  Ung 
evidently  in  favour  of  Alcibiades,  as  he  makes  the  favourable  opimm 
proceed  from  the  worthier  and  more  manly  char  cuter.  It  should  c^pen 
thaty  in  the  preceding  scenes  in  the  infernal  r^ionSy  Xanthicu  is  the  r^n 
sentative  of  Alcibiades y  and  Bauhus  of  the  Athenian  people^  and  iha 
the  changes  of  character  represent  the  changes  in  their  political  rdaOm 
to  each  other.  The  scene  in  which  they  are  made  to  contend  as  to  tkd 
ability  to  bear  a  beating  without  crying  outy  is  merely  a  proverb  irt 
matized  and  put  into  action  like  those  of  the  Frenchy  who  have  madcy 
part  of  the  amusement  to  consist  in  guessing  the  proverb.  The  solutio 
of  the  enigma  in  this  case  would  be  iroripoi  xXavaovfu^  /J^t^^ov,  wUc 
was  applied  to  people  whOyto  their  mutual  injuryy  persevered  in  r^ 
ing  to  be  reconciled.  Such  waSy  at  the  time  this  play  was  producer 
the  relative  situation  of  Alcibiades  and  of  the  Athenian  people ;  kewi 
living  in  exile  upon  his  own  estate  in  Thrace,  while  they  tverestrug^ 
with  difficulties  from  which  his  genius  and  abilities  might  have  f 
lieved  them;  the  blows  of  fortune  fell  equally  upon  them  bothy  andh 
question  as  to  which  was  the  greater  sufferer y  might  be  deemed  cu  dji 
cult  of  decision  as  it  appeared  to  ^acuSy  whoy  after  cdl  the  disc^Hi 
impartially  inflicted  on  the  contending  parties y  was  obliged  to  leave 
undetermined. 

The  original  and  admirable  speculation  of  Mr.  Whiter  upon  t 
doctrine  of  the  ctssociation  of  ideas  considered  as  an  instrument 
criticism,  is  applicable  to  much  higher  purposes,  but  since  it  falls  inct 
wayy  we  may  venture  to  employ  it  here.  The  recall  of  Alcibiades  «n 
considered  as  a  measure  which  must  place  him  at  once  at  the  head^ 
the  government y  and  be  accompanied  with  a  considerable  retrenchme 
of  the  powers  of  the  Democracy;  on  the  other  hcmdy  it  was  es^ectk 
by  those  who  were  favourable  to  the  measurCy  that,  under  his  Mdu 
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pi  mamemmi^  the  affmrs  of  the  Republic  might  be  rdrievedy  and 
itr  emimi  aumdaney  re^asserted—that  the  result  would  be  success 
tkni  and  a  Government  at  home  partly  Democratic  and  partly 
DittaimaL  Now^  if  we  were  right  in  conjecturing  that  the  proverb 
tkwmentiomed  was  alluded  to  in  thefor^ng  scene,  we  shall  see  that 
Hwaseomucted  in  Aristophane^s  mind  with  those  very  ideas  of  sub- 
ufiKiit  reconciliation,  joint  command,  and  external  ascendancy : 

fazKavytaffoi  wbrtpoi  xXavirovfiiBa  fiti((a 
Qv  awtivafiiroit  Koirp  rife  'EXXdSoc  Apj(€iy, 


I A  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  some  coinci- 
ima  which  may  be  casual.  The  pole  with  which  Xanthias  appears, 
ndwMch  seems  to  I>e  the  emblem  of  his  situation,  and  which  Bacchus 
tdb  ipdfopor,  had  another  name,  as  we  learn  from  the  argument 
(m.  aXXttKTwJ,  which  wottld  make  it  a  proper  emblem  of  the  repre- 
wMoe  of  AUibiades.  Xanthias  is,  in  the  first  instance,  d^aded  in 
mugueMce  of  being  invited  to  a  banquet  by  Proserpine.  Alcibiade^s 
fntmk  was  connected  with  a  charge  against  him  of  having  profaned 
Atmysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  at  a  banquet  The  ludicrous 
mfk  which  Bacchus  justifies  himself  for  having  degraded  Xanthias, 
ii§fur  burlesque  representation  of  the  mixture  of  envy  and  indigna^ 
tm  which  the  undisguised  ascendancy  and  the  insolent  ddfauches  of 
MaHadet  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  which 
mtbnkided powerfully  to  produce  his  first  bcmiskment.  The  conti- 
fmkrefBrumoy  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  propriety  of  look 
ingftr  seme  political  interpretation  of  these  scenes;  he  supposes  Xan- 
ftks  to  be  a  personification  of  the  newly  enfranchised  slaves;  but 
Arvtephanes^  as  we  see  from  the  address  of  the  chorus,  approved 
ffAe  measure^  and  certainly  could  not  mean  to  holdout  to  the  new 
oHmt  the  possibility  of  their  being  again  reduced  to  servitude.  As 
Ariskphane^s  humour  frequently  carries  double,  this  explanation 
i^^ferhe^  hold  good  as  far  as  Xcmthia^s  first  investiture  with 
^Bnis  skin,  but  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  changes. 

Jiepass^ges  which  follow,  may  be  considered  as  a  relic  and  sample 
^tbefrimitive  satyric  comedy,  which,  cu  it  is  well  known,  consisted 
'^  of  songs  and  recitations,  unaccompanied  by  dramatic  action  or 
^degm.  We  may  venture  to  imagine  that  a  gradual  change,  in  the 
Mm  and  conduct  of  comedy,  might  have  taken  place,  nearly  in  this 


let  it  be  supposed  that,  in  process  of  time,  some  species  of  exhibition, 
n.  s 
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in  dumb  shaw^  was  introduced  to  iUudraie  and  rdieve 
series  of  singing  and  recitation  wAiA  constituted  the  pritmiive  satym 
comedy — we  may  concave^  that  these  pantomimic  actors^  would  hj 
degrees  be  emancipatedfrom  the  obligation  of  silence:  and  we  shall  (km 
see  that,  upon  the  ground  of  this  emancipation,  the  Aristopham^  w 
ancient  comedy  (as  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  it,  in  eontradistincfyn 
to  the  primitive^  might  have  been  originally  founded. 

When  once  the  pantomimic  actors  had,  by  dint  of  gradual  and  per- 
mitted encroachment,  established  themselves  in  the  indisputed priviltp 
of  speech,  the  ancient  or  Aristophanic  comedy  would  in  fad  km 
received  its  existence,  not  as  a  declared  innovation,  but  as  an  aUowaHc 
improvement  of  the  lawful  primitive  comedy  such  as  ithadexisUdm 
the  preceding  period,  during  which  the  satyric  recital  had  hem  Hba- 
trated  by  interludes  in  dumb  show.  But  as  the  chcmge,  though  in  fad 
a  most  essential  one,  was  neither  acknowledged  nor  avowed,  itwoM 
not  (in  the  first  instance  at  least)  occasion  any  alteration  of  theestor 
hlished  forms  of  the  primitive  comedy,  or  the  omission  ofanyefik 
various  hinds  of  recited  compositions,  which  had  formed  ihe  sum 
total  of  the  original  entertainment.    It  would  seem  even  reasonaUe,  a 
priori,  to  conclude  that  they  would  be  retained  and  accommodatei  to  th£ 
action,  and  to  the  dicdogue  then,  for  the  first  time,  introduced.    And 
that  they  were  so  retained,  more  strictly  perhaps  in  the  first  instance 
(cmd  in  the  earliest  attempts  of  ecKh  successive  poet  of  the  ancient  eomefjfs 
before  an  established  reputation  enabled  him  to  depart  from  the  str^^ 
ebservation  of  theatric  etiquette),  and,  in  process  of  time,  less  punctuoU^i 
and  with  a  greater  degree  of  latitude,  both  by  individuals,  and  by 
whole  school  of  ancient  comedy,  will,  J  think,  appear  probakle  to 
whose  recollection  will  furnish  them  with  immediate  instancafrom 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  or  who,  with  these  and  sotne  farther  suggjtr-^ 
turns  presented  to  them,  may  thinh  it  worth  while  to  examine  tkeuu^ 
The  epirrema  and  antepirrema  being,  in  almost  every  instaMCU^totaBj^ 
unconnected  with  the  action  of  the  play,  being  addressed  moreover  iir 
the  audience,  by  the  chorus  remaining  alone  in  possession  of  the  stage 
during  a  suspension  of  the  dramatic  action,  and  frequently  (as  in  the 
instance  immediately  following)  conveying  important  poUticeU  sugges- 
tions, or  strong  reflections  upon  the  vices  and  abuses  of  the  tsmeSt  Mff^y 
perhaps,  upon  a  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  be 
without  scruple,  as  a  remnant  of  the  recited  satyric  effusions  o^ 
mitive  comedy.    It  is  observable  that  the  epirrema  and  antefirrema 
are  occasionally  repeated  more  than  once  in  the  same  play,  a  ciramh 
stance  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  any  attemj^  wliich  may  be 
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mail  to  form  an  idea  of  the  primitive  satyric  comedy^  by  reconstructing 
Ufnm  the  vesi^  which  are  discoverable  in  the  Aristophanic  comedy. 
The  parabasisy  which  was  likewise  recited  by  the  clwrus  alone  and 
tmaaompanied  by  the  dramatic  performers^  will  naturally  be  referred 
U  iki  same  origin.  It  seems  to  have  been  frequently  omitted  in  Aristo- 
fknk  comedy^  and  is  generally  introduced  with  some  apology  on  the 
fort  of  the  chorus^  for  obtruding  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the 
m£ence^  and  for  detaining  them  with  (the  common  topic  of  a  parar 
km)  an  encomium  or  vindication  of  the  author.    In  the  present  play 
it  is  omitted^  unless  the  semi-chorus,  p.  242,  ^^Keep  silence^  6-^.,  should 
k  ansidered  a  very  diminutive  and  imperfect  specimen.     We  have 
Am  the  parabasis,  together  with  the  epirrema  and  antepirrema,  the 
Haokstfas  was  before  observed)  repecUed  more  than  once;  and  these 
(a  we  have  seen)  were  recited  by  the  chorus  remaining  in  exclusive 
fusessiom  of  the  stage;  these,  therefore,  as  far  as  they  go,  may  serve 
kffoe  us  OH  idea  of  the  primitive  comedy;  but  in  order  to  furnish  an 
altrtainment  of  any  tolerable  length,  it  will  be  necessary  to  detect  other 
ftr^ms  ofii^  which  having  been  accommodated  to,  and  incorporated 
wik,  the  dramatic  action,  appear  at  present  in  a  form  which  renders 
a  las  easy  to  recognise  and  reclaim  them.    Among  these  I  should  ven- 
kn1§ place  thep^n^  fiaxph  or  longsatyric  narrative  in  iambics;  con- 
fOmg,  that  narratvoe  either  real  or  fictitious  is  the  most  obvious  of 
dl  the  forms  of  satyric  composition,  I  cannot  but  imagine  that  it  must 
km  existed  even  in  the  most  early  forms  of  satyric  comedy,  though  not 
dnoys  retained  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes ;  it  seems,  whenever  it 
im  admitted,  to  have  been  considered  cu  a  regular  feature  of  the  play, 
mi  a  subject  for  separate  criticism  or  commendation.    In  the  two 
»6ist  plays  of  Aristophanes  (in  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
eikarti  most  scrupubusly  to  the  established  formalities  of  the  theatre) 
^ftnt,  or  narrative,  occupies  a  very  distinguished  place,  and  is  ad- 
^nutiio  the  chorus  by  a  single  actor  who  is  (be  it  observed)  slont  in 
pfuession  of  the  stag^  All  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  exis- 
torn rf the  long  fi^ott,  or  narrative,  in  the  tragic  dramas,  as  apiece  of 
imposition  much  laboured  and  attended  to,  seem  to  point  to  the  same 
emdushn,  and  to  indicate,  that  the  origin  of  these  compositions  is  de- 
fioedfrom  the  earliest  institutions  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  from  the 
pHmitivefarm  of  each  of  them,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  dramatic 
diabgue:  I  say  AnmsAc  dialogue,  for  a  form  of  dialogue  not  properly 
iramatie  seems  to  have  eodsted  in  t?u  primitive  comedy,  and  to  have 
maintained  its  place  in  the  ancient  or  Aristophanic  comedy,  in  which 
U  is  stiU  discernible.      The  two  long  argumentcUive  dialogues,  the  one 
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in  tdrameter  iambics j  in  which  the  advantage  is  given  to  the  meam 

See,  for      character  and  the  baser  opinion^  and  the  other  in  anapcests^  in  whid 

uloS^gaet  the  superior  character  is  represented  as  cuserting  a  hitter  princ^ 


jEKfayius      these  two  dialogues  occurring  in  almost  aU  the  plays  of  Aristopkam^ 
'^^'whidi   ^^^  indeed  usually  connected  with  the  dramatic  action^  but  they  de  ml 


^oTln.  *^  ^^^  '^  ^^y  d^ee  to  advance  it;  not  at  least  in  any  d^ee proper^ 
In  Um  pve-  ate  to  the  space  which  they  occupy^  or  to  the  attention  which  appearsk 


lent  iptTflT!i*<i 


LppSh^oon.  ^^'^  ^^'^  bestowed  upon  them — they  serve  merely  to  exhibit  a  skorp 
gJ^J^'^  encounter  of  wits  upon  a  given  controversial  topic ;  and^  ifdetadd 
g*  P**yr-  from  the  play,  might  be  fairly  considered  a  mere  satyric  dialoguL  If^ 
****  '  "'"^     therefore^  we  separate  from  the  Aristophanic  comedy^  the  two  forms  ^ 

contTOTcny  ^ 

M  to  die  com-  satyric  dialogue  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  pnoi^  fiatpaf^ 
merits  of  the  long  satyric  narrative)  the  parabasis,  (or  address  of  the  chorus  to  tki 
uteracfaooi     audicncc  on  behalf  of  the  author)  and  fincdly  the  epirrema  and  anii 

of  tnunc  - 

poetry.  pirrcma  (repeated,  as  was  before  observed,  sometimes  more  than  mc 
in  the  course  of  the  same  piece),  and  if  we  cM  to  these  a  number  i 
satyrical  songs  and  lampoons,  we  shcUl  be  able  to  form  to  oursdves  a 
idea,  not  wholly  inadequate,  of  the  form  and  nature  of  the  primitii 
satyric  comedy  unaccompanied  by  dramatic  action;  if,  c^ain  we  si^ 
pose  (as  was  b^ore  suggested)  that  this  series  of  songs  and  recitation 
and  satyric  dialogue  and  narrative  was  relieved  at  intervals  by 
pantomimic  representation  in  dumb  show,  we  shall  havearnvedn^ 
the  very  confines  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy,  where,  in  order  to  pa 
the  boundary,  nothing  would  be  wanting  but  to  remove  the  barri 
which  restrained  the  pantomimic  actor  from  the  privily  of  speech. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  a  singuktr  coincidence  ansii 
out  of  the  suppositions  before  mentioned.  The  number  of  the  acio^ 
by  which  each  comedy  was  performed  was  by  law  and  custom  Usml 
to  three;  this  law  or  custom  might  have  been  occasionally  transgnsu 
but  the  regulation  which  excluded  a  fourth  actor  wcu  generally  adhere 
to  as  conformable  to  authority  and  precedent,  which,  in  matters  of  re 
gious  institution  (for  such  these  comedies  were  considered,  being  a  p$ 
Hon  of  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Bacchic  worship)  were  mt 
be  rashly  or  unnecessarily  violated. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  this  precedent  to  have  originated  from  thepn 
tice  of  the  primitive  comedy,  and  assume  at  the  same  time  the  s^fjpOi 
tions  respecting  its  form  and  substance,  which  have  been  before  stak 
we  shall  see  that,  in  addition  to  the  chorus,  it  admitted  of  Utaet  ack 
who  were  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  speech — namely,  the  reciter  eft 
long  pnviQ,  or  satyric  narrative,  and  the  two  disputants  in  the  cent 
versial  dicUogues.    As  it  would  be  difficult  to  auount  for  this  restr^ 
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incipUs  of  dramatic  art;  we  mmt,  Iappre?imdy 
kmtad  to  attrihtte  it  to  a  precedent  derived  from  the  most  ancient 
fr§t&ce  (f  the  primitive  comedy.  It  seems  that  the  excessive  number 
tfictors  had  grown  into  what  was  considered  to  be  an  abuse;  but 
fiAfli  abuses  are  to  be  reformed^  the  r^uIcUions  which  restrain  them 
tngaierally  established  upon  the  authority  of  the  earliest  examples , 
wIMj  as  we  heme  seen^  would  not  have  admitted  of  more  than  three 
§dm  in  addition  to  the  chorus. 

We  hone,  thereforCy  as  remnants  of  the  primitive  satyric  comedy, 
tMi^endent  of  dramatic  or  pantomimic  action — 

The  parabasisy 

The  satyric  songs  and  lampoons , 

The  epirrema  and  antepirrema, 

The  long  narrcUivey 

The  dialogue  in  tetrameter  iambics y 

Another y  on  the  same  subject ,  in  anapcests. 

The  Epirrema  and  Antepirrema  repeated, 

Finally^  a  conclusion,  probably  not  much  unlihe  that  of  the 
Acfaamians  or  the  Peace,  the  tone  of  which  seems  bor- 
rowed from  a  more  primitive,  jovial,  rustic  style. 
Afiar  the  introduction  of  pantomime,  a  second  narrative  seems  to 
hnekm  introduced,  explanatory  and  prefatory  to  the  action  which 
wuUjoUow.     This,  too,  appears  to  have  preserved  its  place  in  the 
Aristofkanic  comedy,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  plays,  as 
Knjgbts,  L   40y  WaspSy  /.  85,  Peace,  /.  50,  (ed.  Bekk.)  in  all  oj 
mUbl  (it  is  to  be  observed)  it  is  addressed  by  the  speaker  directly 
tothtaudiaue. 

7lf  vAemence  cfthe  remonstrance  conveyed  in  t?u  following  compo- 
u&m  has  been  already  noticed,  p.  256.  For  the  state  of  things  which 
tjsnrise  to  it,  the  reader  must  again  be  referred  to  a  description  of  the 
onAtdand  disgraceful  condition  of  Athens  at  that  period  (the  yd  year 
^Ae^yrd  Olympiad),  Mr.  Mitfordhas  described  it  with  his  usum 
km  and  accuracy* 

H  is  observable  that,  in  most  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  there 
^tftars  a  sort  of  falling  off  in  the  cmt epirrema,  as  if  the  poet  were 
^tfededto  be,  apprehensive  of  having  ventured  too  far  in  the  precede 
ilg^irrema.  In  this  instance,  the  same  warmth  and  energy  is  sus- 
^^ttidthroHghout,  but  still  with  a  slight  distinction  of  character  between 
^iw$.  In  thee^rrema,  the  chorus  begin  gravdy  and  authoritatively, 
hAemd^irrema  they  resume  the  same  subject,  with  afanctful  com- 
P»ism. 
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deophoo, 
one  of  the 
diief  dema- 
gogues in  the 
tnen  ruined 
anddcgnuled 
democracy* 
His  mother 
wasaThrap 
dan,  and 
Plato  (the 
comic  writer) 
had  intro- 
duced her 
speaking;  ina 
broken  jar- 
gon. He  was 
put  to  death 
mapopular 
tiunult. 


The  epirrema  and  antepirrema  are  (here,  as  elsewhere)  prtceM  I 
a  short  personal  lampoon,  which  has  no  obvious  connection  mtkt^ 
action  of  the  drama  :  a  circumstance  which,  in  addition  to  others  abrm 
indicated,  serves  to  mark  the  connection  between  the  primitive  andtk 
Aristcphanic  comedy. 

Chorus. 

Muse,  attend  our  solemn  summons 

And  survey  the  assembled  commons, 

Congr^ated  as  they  sit. 

An  enormous  mass  of  wit, 

— Full  of  genius,  taste,  and  fire, 

Jealous  pride,  and  critic  ire — 

Cleopbon  among  the  rest 

(Like  the  swallow  from  her  nest, 

A  familiar  foreign  bird), 

Chatters  loud  and  will  be  heard, 

(With  the  accent  and  the  grace 

Which  he  brought  with  him  fix>m  Thrace) ; 

But  we  fear  the  tuneful  strain 

Will  be  tum*d  to  grief  and  pain ; 

He  must  sing  a  dirge  perforce 

When  his  trial  takes  its  course  ; 

We  shall  hear  him  moan  and  wail, 

Like  the  plaintive  nightingale. 


Metre  long 
trochaics, 
«' As  near 
Porto  Bello.** 


Phrymcus. 
SeeMr.Mit- 
ford»  ch.  10, 
sect  sand?. 


See  p.  834, 
1.  sa3.  and 
noteTt 


Epirrema. 

It  behoves  the  sacred  Chorus,    and  of  right  to  them  belongs, 
To  suggest  the  best  advice    in  their  addresses  and  their  song: 
In  performance  of  our  ofhce,    we  present  with  all  humility 
A  proposal  for  removing    groundless  fears  and  disability, 
First  that  all  that  were  inveigled    into  Phiynicus's  treason. 
Should  be  suffered  and  received    by  rules  of  evidence  and  rea 
To  clear  their  conduct — Secondly,    that  none  of  our  Aflie 

race 
Should  live  suspected  and  subjected    to  loss  of  fi:anchise  and 

grace, 
Feeling  it  a  grievous  scandal    when  a  single  naval  fight 
Renders  foreigners  and  slaves    partakers  of  the  city's  right : 
— Not  that  we  condemn  the  measure ;    we  conceived  it  w 

done, 
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/\5 1  just  and  timdy  measure,    and  the  first  a^d  only  one : 
^-Bat  your  kinsmen  and  your  comrades,    those  with  whom  you 

fought  and  bore 
Danger,  hardship,  and  fatigue,    or  with  their  fathers  long  before, 
Struggling  on  the  land  and  ocean,    labouring  with  the  spear  and 

oar 
— These  we  think,  as  they  profess    repentance  for  their  past  be- 
haviour, 
Mig^t,  by  your  exalted  wisdoms,    be  received  to  grace  and  favour. 
Better  it  would  be,  believe  us,    casting  off  revenge  and  pride. 
To  receive  as  friends  and  kinsmen    all  that  combat  on  our  side 
Into  fall  and  equal  franchise :    on  the  other  hand  we  fear. 
If  yoor  hearts  are  filFd  with  fancies,    haughty,  captious,   and 

severe; 
While  the  shock  of  instant  danger    threatens  shipwreck  to  the 

state, 
Soch  resolves  will  be  lamented    and  repented  of  too  late. 

If  the  Muse  foresees  at  all  -\  Parody 

What  in  future  will  befall  \  chmu  pre-  ^ 

Dirty  Cleigenes  the  small —  ^  do*^^!  of 

He,  the  sovereign  of  the  bath —  S?&S^r 

Will  not  long  escape  from  scath ;  one*5ffi 

But  must  perish  by-and-by. 
With  his  potash  and  his  lye ; 

With  his  realm  and  dynasty,  ^  ^^  "^"^ 

His  terraqueous  scouring  ball, 
And  his  washes,  one  and  all ; 
Therefore  he  can  never  cease 
To  declaim  against  a  peace. 

Antefirrema. 

Often  times  have  we  reflected    on  a  similar  abuse. 

In  the  choice  of  men  for  office,    and  of  coins  for  common  use ; 

For  your  old  and  standard  pieces,    valued,  and  approved,  and  ha^^J "" 

tried.  their  re- 

^  ^^^  sources,  the 

Here  among  the  Grecian  nations,    and  in  all  the  world  beside ;  hiS^fc^ 
Recognised  in  every  realm    for  trusty  stamp  and  pure  assay,  STbSwd*  * 
^  rejected  and  abandoned    for  the  trash  of  yesterday ;  currency- 
Fa  a  vile,  adulterate  issue,    drossy,  coimterfeit,  and  base,  ^  v^ 
^mcfa  the  traffic  of  the  city    passes  current  in  their  place ! 


obscure  de- 
magogues of 
the  time,  not 
mentioned 


*Thehu- 
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And  the  men  that  stood  for  office,    noted  for  acknowledged  vor 
And  for  manly  deeds  of  honour,    and  for  honourable  birth ; 
Train'd  in  exercise  and  art,    in  sacred  dances  and  in  song, 
All  are  ousted  and  supplanted    by  a  base  ignoble  throng  \ 
Paltry  stamp  and  vulgar  mettle    raise  them  to  conmiand  andpla 
Brazen  counterfeit  pretenders,    scoundrels  of  a  scoundrel  raa 
Whom  the  state  in  former  ages    scarce  would  have  allowed  to  sts 
At  the  sacrifice  of  outcasts,    as  the  scape-goats  of  the  land.* 
— ^Time  it  is — ^and  long  has  been,    renouncing  all  your  follies  p 
unbloody       To  recur  to  sterling  merit    and  intrinsic  worth  at  last 
kniiuui  BMii-  — If  we  rise,  we  rise  with  honour;    if  we  fall,  it  must  be  so  1 
— ^But  there  was  an  ancient  saying,    which  we  all  have  heard 

know, 
That  the  wise,  in  dangerous  cases,    have  esteem'd  it  safe  and  g 
To  receive  a  slight  chastisement    from  a  wand  of  noble  wood} 

Scene,  Xanthias  and  iGACUS. 

Whm  two  persons^  perfectly  strangers ^  are  thrown  together 
situation  which  makes  it  advisable  for  them  to  commence  an  immt 
intimacy,   they   commonly  begin  by  discovering  a  marveiious 
cidence  of  taste  and  judgment  upon  all  current  topics.     This  i 
vation,  which  is  not  wholly  superfluous  here^  appears  to  have  bt 
far  trite  and  hacknied  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  as  to  allow 
being  exemplified  in  a  piece  of  very  brief  burlesque.    Xemthioi 
j^acus  are  the  strangers;  they  discover  immedustely  an  umfin 
of  feeling  and  sentiment  upon  the  topics  most  familiar  to  them  as  St 
and  conclude  by  a  sudden  pledge  of  friendship.     It  is  tobeobs 
thaty  in  the  dialogue  which  follows,  jEacus  never  departs  firm 
high  ground  of  superiority  in  point  of  local  information.    Ai 
answers  have  a  slight  tinge  ofirotiy,  cu  if  he  was  saying — **  li 
much  you  know  about  it  I" 

j£.  By  Jupiter !  but  he's  a  gentleman. 
That  master  of  yours. 


•  The  original  proverb  says,  '*  It  is  best  to  be  hanged  on  a  good  tree;" 
English  proverb  says  : — 

"A  bludgeon  stands  for  death  and  blood. 
But  a  wand  of  worthy  wood 
Chastises  children  for  their  good." 

The  measure  suggested  is  the  recall  of  Aldbiades,  whose  asoendanqr 
be  less  disgraceful  than  that  of  its  existing  ruler. 
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A  gentleman !    To  be  sure  he  is ; 
;  does  nothing  else  but  wench  and  drink, 
lis  never  striking  you  when  you  took  his  name — 
ig  him  and  contradicting  him  ! — 
might  have  been  worse  for  him  if  he  had. 
ITell,  that's  well  spoken,  like  a  true-bred  slave, 
the  sort  of  language  I  delight  in. 
)u  love  excuses  ? 

Yes ;  but  I  prefer 
my  master  quietly  in  private, 
ischief  you're  fond  of? 

Very  fond  indeed, 
bat  think  ye  of  muttering  as  you  leave  the  room 
)eating? 

Why,  that's  pleasant  too. 
Jove,  is  it !    But  listening  at  the  door 
dieir  secrets  ? 

Oh,  there's  nothing  like  it 
d  then  the  reporting  them  in  the  neighbourhood, 
liafs  beyond  everything. — ^That's  quite  ecstatic, 
dl,  give  me  your  hand.   And,  there,  take  mine — and  buss 
me. 

e  again — and  now  for  Jupitei^s  sake . — 
the  patron  of  our  cuffs  and  beatings) 
le  what's  that  noise  of  people  quarrelling 
dng  one  another  there  within  ? 

Ischylus  and  Euripides,  only  !•  VJ*  '^^ 

Heh?— ?— ?  ^^T'*'" 

hy,  there's  a  desperate  business  has  broke  out  y®"*"  *  n«^ 

"  ^  comer. 

lese  here  dead  people ;— qmte  a  tumult 
how? 

First,  there's  a  custom  we  have  establish'd 
of  professors  of  the  arts, 
y  one,  the  first  in  his  own  line, 
3wn  amongst  us  here,  he  stands  entitled 

ege  and  precedence,  with  a  seatf  \^  ■•J*^* 

s  royal  board.  ^  « ^^ 

'  Prytaneum 

I  understand  you.  was  Um 

reward  oi 

•  he  maintains  it,  till  there  comes  a  better  sapenor 

ment  and 

me  sort,  and  then  resigns  it  up.  aervices  in 

:  ifrtiy  should  i£schylus  be  disturb'd  at  this  ? 
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V.J 


Foranmi 
Uroompli- 
ment  to  the 
audience, 

*^  P*  *  A  1* 
36a. 


See  p^  tso,  L 
9a.    Sopho- 
cles was 
noted  for  a 
mild,  easy 
character. 


Cleidemi- 
des,  the 
favourite 
Actor  of  So- 
phocles. 


yE.  He  held  the  seat  for  tragedy,  as  the  master 
In  that  profession. 
X.  Well,  and  who's  there  now? 

^.  He  kept  it  till  Euripides  appear'd ; 
But  he  collected  audiences  about  him. 
And  flourished,  and  exhibited,  and  harangued 
Before  the  thieves,  and  housebreakers,  and  rogues, 
Cut-purses,  cheats,  and  vagabonds,  and  villains, 
.  That  make  the  mass  of  population  here ;    \Pointit^  to  the  audieii 
And  they — ^being  quite  transported,  and  delighted 
With  his  equivocations  and  evasions, 
His  subtleties  and  niceties  and  quibbles — 
In  short — they  raised  an  uproar,  and  declared  him 
Archpoet,  by  a  general  acclamation. 
And  he  with  this  grew  proud  and  confident, 
And  laid  a  claim  to  the  seat  where  iEschyhis  sat 
X.  And  did  not  he  get  pelted  for  his  pains  ? 
y£.  (^th  the  dry  c(mcUeimport(ma  of  superior  loctdinfffrma^ 
Why,  no— The  mob  call'd  out,  and  it  was  caizied, 
To  have  a  public  trial  of  skill  between  them. 
Jf.  You  mean  the  mob  of  scoundrels  that  you  mentioned? 
j£.  Scoundrels  indeed !    Ay,  scoundrels  without  nimiber. 
X.  But  iEschylus  must  have  had  good  friends  and  hearty? 
^.  Yes ;  but  good  men  are  scarce  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
X,  Well,  what  has  Pluto  settled  to  be  done  ? 
yE.  To  have  an  examination  and  a  trial 
In  public 

X,  But  how  comes  it  ? — Sophocles  ? — 

Why  does  not  he  put  forth  his  claim  amongst  them  ? 
-^.  No,  no ! — He's  not  the  kind  of  man — not  he ! 
I  tell  ye  j  the  first  moment  that  he  came. 
He  went  up  to  iEschylus  and  saluted  him 
And  kiss'd  his  cheek  and  took  his  hand  quite  kindly ; 
And  .^chylus  edged  a  little  from  his  seat 
To  give  him  room,  so  now  the  story  goes, 
(At  least  I  had  it  from  Cleidemides ;) 
He  means  to  attend  there  as  a  stander-by, 
Proposing  to  take  up  the  conqueror ; 
If  iEschylus  gets  the  better,  well  and  good. 
He  gives  up  his  pretensions — ^but  if  not 
He'll  stand  a  trial,  he  says,  against  Euripides. 
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rherell  be  strange  doings. 

That  there  will — and  shortly 
:e— in  this  place — strange  things,  I  promise  you ; 
d  of  thing  that  no  man  could  have  thought  of; 
youll  see  poetry  weigh'd  out  and  measured. 
What,  will  they  bring  their  tragedies  to  the  steel-yards?* 
Yes,  will  they — ^with  their  rules  and  compasses 
II  measure,  and  examine,  and  compare, 
)ring  their  plummets,  and  their  lines  and  levels, 
ke  the  bearings — ^for  Euripides 
that  hell  make  a  survey,  word  by  word, 
^schylus  takes  the  thing  to  heart,  I  doubt 
.  He  bent  his  brows  and  pored  upon  the  ground ; 
him. 

Well,  but  who  decides  the  business? 
.  Why,  there  the  difficulty  lies — ^for  judges, 
learned  judges,  are  grown  scarce,  and  iCschylus 
ted  to  the  Athenians  absolutely. 
Considering  them  as  rogues  and  villains  mostly.f 
As  being  ignorant  and  empty  generally ; 
Q  their  judgment  of  the  stage  particularly. 
i^  they've  fix'd  upon  that  master  of  yoius, 
^g  had  some  practice  in  the  business, 
e  must  wait  within — ^for  when  our  masters 
ami  and  eager,  stripes  and  blows  ensue. 

Chorus. 

The  fiill-mouth'd  master  of  the  tragic  quire, 
We  shall  behold  him  foam  with  rage  and  ire ; 
— Confronting  in  the  list 
His  eager,  shrewd,  sharp-tooth'd  antagonist. 
Then  will  his  visual  orbs  be  wildly  whirl'd 
And  huge  invectives  will  be  hiurl'd. 

Superb  and  supercilious. 

Atrocious,  atrabilious, 
With  furious  gesture  and  with  lips  of  foam. 
And  lion  crest  unconscious  of  the  comb ; 
Erect  with  rage — ^his  brow's  impending  gloom, 
O'ershadowing  his  dark  eyes'  terrific  blaze. 

The  opponent,  dexterous  and  wary. 

Will  fend  and  parry  : 


*  In  one  of 
the  latter 
scenes  of 
this  play, 
the  two  poets 
put  ringle 
verses  into 
the  opposite 
scales  of  a 
balance. 


t  Conse- 
quently be* 
longing  to 
the  faction 
before  men- 
tioned, L  951. 
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While  masses  of  conglomerated  phrase, 
Enormous,  ponderous,  and  pedantic, 
With  indignation  frantic. 
And  strength  and  force  gigantic. 
Are  desperately  sped 
At  his  devoted  head — 

Then  in  different  style 

The  touchstone  and  the  file, 

And  subtleties  of  art 

In  turn  will  play  their  part; 

Analysis  and  rule, 

And  every  modem  tool ; 

With  critic  scratch  and  scribble, 

And  nice  invidious  nibble ; 

Contending  for  the  important  choice, 

A  vast  expenditure  of  human  voice  ! 

Scene  Euripides,  Bacchus,  iEscHVLUs. 

Eu.  Don't  give  me  your  advice,  I  claim  the  seat 

As  being  a  better  and  superior  artist 
B,  What,  iEschylus,  don't  you  speak  ?  you  hear  his  la: 
Eu.  He's  mustering  up  a  grand  commanding  visage 

— ^A  silent  attitude — the  common  trick 
•  See  page     That  he  begins  with  in  his  tragedies.* 
stances  of  B.  Comc,  havc  a  care,  my  fiiend — ^Youll  say  too  mud 

Eu.  I  know  the  man  of  old — ^I've  scrutinized 

And  shewn  him  long  ago  for  what  he  is, 

A  rude  unbridled  tongue,  a  haughty  spirit ; 

Proud,  arrogant,  and  insolently  pompous ; 

Rough,  clownish,  boisterous,  and  overbearing, 
t  ^Eschyius        '^^^  Sa/st  thou  me  so  ?t    Thou  bastard  of  the  earth, 
iSS^^J^  With  thy  patch'd  robes  and  rags  of  sentiment 
S^52f      Raked  fi-om  the  streets  and  stitched  and  tacked  together 
S^t'deJ*    Thou  mumping,  whining,  beggarly  hypocrite ! 
SS'-v^    But  you  shall  pay  for  it 

SffilSu**^        A  (in  addressing  jEschylus  attempts  to  speak  in  nun 
^^^  style.)  There  now,  iEschylus, 

of*  ''^^Vf^  You  grow  too  warm.     Restrain  your  ireful  mood. 
▼.  xx8x.  ^s.  Yes ;  but  I'll  seize  that  sturdy  beggar  first. 

And  search  and  strip  him  bare  of  his  pretensions. 
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Jl  !    Quick !    A  sacrifice  to  the  winds — Make  ready ; 
of  rage  is  gathering.     Bring  a  victim.*  •  ®*<*'*»^ 

L  wretch  that  has  corrupted  every  thing  :  foraswaifice. 

Itu  his  Duf- 

with  his  melodies  from  Crete ;  foomdi  way 

s  with  incestuous  tragedies.t  iCM^us  u 

r,  worthy  iEschylus,  contain  yourself,  ^^tt^rmy 

:  you,  Euripides,  move  off  mHtork. 

Dt,  if  you're  wise ;  I  give  you  warning.  SndCuiSe. 

i&  one  of  his  big  thumping  phrases, 
your  brains  dash't  out,  and  all  your  notions 
nents  and  matter  mash't  to  pieces. 
>e,  most  noble  iEschylus  {as  adave),  I  beseech 
I  demeanour  calm  and  affable 
nd  answer. — For  it  ill  beseems 
I  bards  to  scold  like  market-women, 
oar  out  and  bellow  like  a  furnace. 
e  tone  of  a  town  blackguard  working  himself  up  for  a  quarrel). 
it — I'm  resolved,  and  here  I  stand 
d  steady — ^take  what  course  you  will ; 
>e  first  to  speak,  or  else  let  me. 
my  plots  and  characters  against  him ; 
oents  and  language,  and  what  not : 
my  music  too,  my  Meleager, 
IS  and  my  Telephus  and  alL 
n,  iEschyluSj^Kletermine.     What  say  you  ? 
peaks  in  a  tone  of  grave  manly  despondency). 
I  place  of  trial  had  been  elsewhere, 
t  disadvantage  here. 

As  how  ? 
ecause  my  poems  live  on  earth  above, 
lied  with  him,  and  descended  here. 
It  hand  as  ready  witnesses ; 
ledde  the  matter,  I  submit 
ih  official pertness  and  importance). 
St  them  bring  me  fire  and  frankincense, 
ay  offer  vows  and  make  oblations 
genious  critical  conclusion 
mie  el^;ant  and  clever  trial — 
r  Ckorus.) 
too, — sing  me  a  hymn  there. — ^To  the  muses. 


A 
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An  BttcHipC 
it  here  maae 
togivcBome 
idea  of  Um 
metre  of  the 
ongiiml,  a 
mixture  of 
theanapmit 
and  hexa- 
meter* 


Chorus. 

To  the  Heavenly  Nine  wc  petition. 
Ye,  that  on  earth  or  in  air    are  for  ever  kindly  protecting 

the  vagaries  of  learned  ambition, 
And  at  your  ease  from  above    our  sense  and  folly  directing^ 

(or  poetical  contests  inspecting, 
Deign  to  behold  for  a  while    as  a  scene  of  amusing  attentic 

all  the  struggles  of  style  and  invention) 
Aid,  and  assist,  and  attend,    and  afford  to  the  furious  autho 

your  refined  and  enlighten'd  suggestions ; 
Grant  them  ability — force    and  agility,  quick  recollections, 

and  address  in  their  answers  and  questions. 
Pithy  replies,  with  a  word  to  the  wise,  and  pulling  and  haulii^ 

with  inordinate  uproar  and  bawling, 
Driving  and  drawing,  like  carpenters  sawing,  their  dramas  asoni 

With  suspended  sense  and  wonder. 

All  are  waiting  and  attending 

On  the  conflict  now  depending  ! 


•  The  first 
idea  of  tra- 
gedy wan 
denved  from 
the  scenic 
exhibitions  in 
the  myste- 
ries of  CertSf 
where  they 
formed  apart 
of  the  ini- 
tiatory rites. 


B.  Come,  say  your  prayers,  you  two  before  the  trial 

[/Eschylus  offers  imm 

^s.  O  Ceres,  nourisher  of  my  soul,  maintain  me 
A  worthy  follower  of  thy  mysteries.* 

B,  (fo  Euripides,)  There,  you  there,  make  your  offering. 

£u.  WeHIi 

But  I  direct  myself  to  other  deities. 

B.  Heh,  what  ?  Your  own?  some  new  ones ? 

£u.  Most  assoR 

B.  Well  I  Pray  away  then — to  your  own  new  deities. 

[Euripides  offers  imm 

Eu,  Thou  foodful  Air,  the  nurse  of  all  my  notions ; 
And  ye,  the  organic  powers  of  sense  and  speech, 
And  keen  refined  olfactory  discernment. 
Assist  my  present  search  for  faults  and  errors. 


Chorus. 

Here  beside  you,  here  are  we. 
Eager  all  to  hear  and  see 
This  abstruse  and  mighty  battle, 
Of  profound  and  learned  prattle. 
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— But,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
Thus  the  course  of  it  will  be  ; 
He,  the  junior  and  appellant. 
Will  advance  as  the  assailant 
Aiming  shrewd  satyric  darts 
At  his  rival's  noble  parts ; 
And  with  sallies  sharp  and  keen 
Try  to  wound  him  in  the  spleen. 
While  the  veteran  rends  and  raises 
Rifted,  rough,  uprooted  phrases. 
Wielded  like  a  threshing  staff 
Scattering  the  dust  and  chaff. 

Tk  wutre  which  follows  is  so  essentially  vulgar ,  that  I  am  not  able 
U  rtalkct  any  line  of  it  in  English  which  is  fit  to  be  quoted,^ 

B,  Come,  now  begin,  dispute  away,    but  first  I  give  you  notice 
That  every  phrase  in  your  discourse  must  be  refined,  avoiding 
Vulgar  absurd  comparisons,  and  awkward  silly  joking. 

Eu,  At  the  first  outset,  I  forbear    to  state  my  own  pretensions; 
Hereafter  I  shall  mention  them,    when  his  have  been  refiited ; 
After  I  shaU  have  £airly  shown,    how  he  befool'd  and  cheated 
llie  rustic  audience  that  he  found,    which  Phrynichus*  bequeath'd  IJj^  < 

hin),  poet  wl 

Be  planted  first  upon  the  stage    a  figure  veil'd  and  muffled,  in  any  de.' 

An  Achilles  or  a  Niobe,     that  never  showed  their  faces ;  tonm^ 

Bit  kept  a  tragic  attitude,    without  a  word  to  utter. 

A  No  more  they  did  :  'tis  very  true — 

Eu.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Chorus, 

Stnmg  on  ten  strophes  right-an-end,    but  they  remained  in  sUence. 

B.  I  liked  that  sUence  well  enough,    as  well,  perhaps,  or  better 
Than  those  new  talking  characters — 

Eu,  That's  firom  your  want  of  judgment, 

Belieyeme. 

B.  Why  perhaps  it  is  ;  but  what  was  his  intention? 

Eu,  Why,  mere  conceit  and  insolence;  to  keep  the  people  waiting, 
^  ITiobe  should  deign  to  speak,    to  drive  his  drama  forward. 

B,  0  what  a  rascaL   Now  I  see    the  tricks  he  used  to  play  me. 
[To  jEschylus^  who  is  shewing  signs  of  indignation  by 

various  contortions. 
—What  makes  you  writhe  and  wince  about  ? — 

*  See,  however.  The  Knights^  page  83,  note  after  line  448. 
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Eu.  Because  he  feels  mj  censures. 

— ^Then  having  dragg'd  and  drawl'd  along,    half-way  to  the  conclu- 
sion, 
He  foisted  in  a  dozen  words    of  noisy  boisterous  accent, 
With  lofty  plumes  and  shaggy  brows,    mere  bugbears  of  the  lan- 
guage, 
That  no  man  ever  heard  before. — 
jEs.  Alas!  alas! 

B.  {to  jEschylus).  Have  done  there ! 

Eu.  He  never  used  a  simple  word. 

B.  {fo  jEschylus).  Don't  grind  your  teeth  so  strangely. 

Eu.  But  ''  Bulwarks  and  Scamanders"    and  ^'  Hippogrife  and 
Goigons.'' 
''  On  bumish'd  shields  emboss'd  in  brass ;"    bloody,  remorseless 

phrases 
Which  nobody  could  understand. 

B.  Well,  I  confess,  for  my  port, 

I  used  to  keep  awake  at  night,    with  guesses  and  conjectures 
To  think  what  kind  of  foreign  bird    he  meant  by  griffin-horsei 
jEs.  Afigure  on  the  heads  of  ships;    you  goose,  you  musthive 
seen  them. 
•  tims  wAto-       B.  Well,  from  the  likeness,  I  declare,  I  took  it  for  Enuds.* 
!?Uiau>^       ^tf.  So !  Figures  frt>m  the  heads  of  ships    are  fit  for  tragic  dictioo. 
TvvS^Sl        ^^'  VftVL  then — ^thou  paltry  wretch,  explain     What  were  fJO 

own  devices  ? 
Eu.  Not  stories  about  flying-stags,    like   3rours,    and  griffin- 
horses; 
Nor  terms  nor  images  derived  from  tap'stry  Persian  hangings. 
When  I  receiv'd  the  muse  frt>m  you    I  found  her  puffed  and  pais- 

biu»Mt^<rfiSi    ^^^  pompous  sentences  and  terms,    a  cumbrous  huge  virago, 
^up^^:  My  first  attention  was  applied    to  make  her  look  genteelly; 
torinfeauiie   And  bring  her  to  a  slighter  shape    by  dint  of  lighter  diet: 


Leno  of        I  fed  her  with  plain  household  phrase,    and  cool  fruniliar  salad, 
With  water-gruel  episode,    with  sentimental  jelly. 
With  moral  mincemeat ;  till  at  length    I  brought  her  into  compas; 
Cephisophon,  who  was  my  cook,    contrived  to  make  them  rdnh. 
I  kept  my  plots  distinct  and  clear,    and,  to  prevent  confiisioni 
My  leading  characters  rehears'd    their  pedigrees  for  prologues. 
jEs.  Twas  well,  at  least,  that  you  forbore    to  quote  your  own  ex- 
traction. 
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Etf.  From  the  first  opening  of  the  scene,    all  persons  were  in 

action; 
ic  master  spoke,  the  slave  replied,     the  women,  young  and  old 

ones 
II  had  their  equal  share  of  talk — 

/&.  Come,  then,  stand  forth  and  tell  us, 

kt  foifeit  less  than  death  is  due    for  such  an  innovation  ? 
En,  I  did  it  upon  principle    from  democratic  motives. 
•A  Take  care,  my  friend — upon  that  ground    your  footing  is  but  ^^«  ^^ 

ticklish.  whichEuri- 

pides  be- 

JBir.  I  taught  these  youths  to  speechify.  longed,  were 

Mi,  I  say  so  too. — Moreover  ho«tUe  to  the 

ay— that  forthe  public  good — ^you  ought  to  have  been  hang'd  first. 

Em,  The  rules  and  forms  of  rhetoric, — the  laws  of  composition, 

)  prate— to  state — and  in  debate    to  meet  a  question  fairly : 

a  dead  lift  to  tiun  and  shift — to  make  a  nice  distinction. 

i£r.  I  grant  it  all — I  make  it  all — ^my  ground  of  accusation. 

£k  The  whole  in  cases  and  concerns    occurring  and  recurring 

eveiy  turn  and  every  day,    domestic  and  familiar, 

that  the  audience,  one  and  all,    from  personal  experience, 

n  competent  to  judge  the  piece    and  form  a  fair  opinion 

tether  my  scenes  and  sentiments    agreed  with  truth  and  nature. 

e?er  took  them  by  surprise    to  storm  their  understandings, 

th  Memnons  and  Tydides's    and  idle  rattle-trappings 

battle^teeds  and  clattering  shields    to  scare  them  from  their  ^of  these 

for  a  test  (perhaps  the  best)  our  pupils  and  adherents  ^  »».*»^ 


jr  be  distinguish'd  instantly    by  person  and  behaviour ;  w^*iSS* 

•  are  Phonnisius  the  rough,     Meganetes  the  gloomy,t  affected  to  be 

bgoblin-headed,  trumpet-mouth'd,    grim-visaged  ugly-bearded ;  and  that  M*e. 


fltanetes  was 

ome  are  Cleitophon  the  smooth, — ^Theramenes  the  gentle.  a  bold,  rou^ 

\  Theramenes — a  clever  hand,    a  universal  genius,  Theramene*, 

nrer  found  him  at  a  loss    in  all  the  turns  of  party  ^  JllJtom-'^ 

diange  his  watch-word  at  a  word    or  at  a  moment's  warning.  Mr^slfiSrord, 

i.  Thus  it  was  that  I  b^an,  ^aiS'dtf^ 

h  a  nicer,  neater  plan ;  JSd^iJi 

dung  men  to  look  about,  SS*?"*"'' 
h  within  doors  and  without ; 
direct  their  own  affairs, 
I  tfadr  house  and  household  wares ; 
toig  every  thing  amiss — 
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"Where  is  that?  and— What  is  this? 
"  This  is  broken — that  is  gone," 

•  Genend       '^  ^^  modem  Style  and  tone.* 
J^JJJ^        B.  Yes,  by  Jove — and  at  their  homes 
■'^'^cter  ero-    Nowadays  each  master  comes, 

Bomy,  which  *  ' 

bberehu.      Qf  a  sudden  bolting  in 
^buted  to     With  an  uproar  and  a  din ; 
ofiSu^d^   Rating  all  the  servants  round 

''  If  it's  lost,  it  must  be  found. 

"  Why  was  all  the  garlic  wasted  ? 

"  There,  that  honey  has  been  tasted  : 

"  And  these  olives  pilfer'd  here. 

"  Where's  the  pot  we  bought  last  year? 

"  What's  become  of  all  the  fish  ? 

"Which  of  you  has  broke  the  dish?" 

Thus  it  is,  but  heretofore 

The  moment  that  they  cross'd  the  door. 

They  sat  them  down  to  doze  and  snore. 

Chorus. 

"  Noble  Achilles !  you  see  the  disaster, 
^J^^  -,  "  The  shame  and  affiront,  and  an  enemy  nirii  !"t 

Tramdyof,  Oh  1  bethink  thee,  mighty  master, 

dotu"  wUch  Think  betimes  of  your  reply ; 

t£?daith*of  Yet  beware,  lest  anger  force 

and thedc  Your  hasty  chariot  fix>m  the  course ; 

*"  Grievous  charges  have  been  heard, 

With  many  a  sharp  and  bitter  word. 
Notwithstanding,  mighty  chief. 

Let  Prudence  fold  her  cautious  reef 
In  your  anger's  swelling  sail ; 

By  d^ees  you  may  prevail. 
But  beware  of  your  behaviour 

Till  the  wind  is  in  your  favour : 
Now  for  your  answer,  illustrious  architect, 
Founder  of  lofly  theatrical  lays  I 
Patron  in  chief  of  our  tragical  trumperies ! 
Open  the  floodgate  of  figure  and  phrase ! 

jEs.  My  spirit  is  kindled  with  anger  and  shame. 
To  so  base  a  competitor  forced  to  reply. 


nst. 
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Bat  I  needs  must  retort,  or  the  wretch  will  repent 
That  he  left  me  refuted  and  foil'd  in  debate ; 
Tell  me  then,  What  are  the  principal  merits 
Entitling  a  poet  to  praise  and  renown  ? 

Eu.  The  improvement  of  morals,  the  progress  of  mind, 
When  a  poet,  by  skill  and  invention, 
Can  render  his  audience  virtuous  and  wise. 

jCs.  But  if  you,  by  n^lect  or  intention, 
Have  done  the  reverse,  and  from  brave  honest  spirits 
Depraved,  and  have  left  them  degraded  and  base. 
Tell  me,  what  punishment  ought  you  to  suffer? 

B.  Death,  to  be  sure ! — Take  that  answer  from  me. 

/Cs,  Observe  then,  and  mark,  what  our  citizens  were, 
^Vhen  first  fix)m  my  care  they  were  trusted  to  you ; 
Not  scoundrel  informers,  or  paltiy  buffoons. 
Evading  the  services  due  to  the  state ; 
But  with  hearts  all  on  fire,  for  adventure  and  war, 
Distinguished  for  hardiness,  stature,  and  strength. 
Breathing  forth  nothing  but  lances  and  darts. 
Arms,  and  equipment,  and  battle  array. 
Bucklers,  and  shields,  and  habergions,  and  hauberks, 
Helmets,  and  plumes,  and  heroic  attire. 

B,  There  he  goes,  hammering  on  with  his  helmets, 
Hell  be  the  death  of  me  one  of  these  days.* 

Eu,  But  how  did  you  manage  to  make  'em  so  manly. 
What  was  the  method,  the  means  that  you  took  ? 

B.  Speak,  iEschylus,  speak,  and  behave  yourself  better. 
And  don't  in  your  rage  stand  so  silent  and  stem. 

y£x.  A  drama,  brimful  with  heroical  spirit. 

Eu,  What  did  you  call  it? 

y£s.  The  Chie&  against  Thebes, 

That  inspired  each  spectator  with  martial  ambition, 
Courage  and  ardour,  and  prowess,  and  pride. 

B.  But  you  did  very  wrong  to  encoiuage  the  Thebans, 
Indeed,  jrou  deserve  to  be  punish'd,  you  do, 
for  the  Thebans  are  grown  to  be  capital  soldiers, 
You've  done  us  a  mischief  by  that  very  thing. 

y£x.  The  fault  was  yoiu:  own,  if  you  took  other  courses ; 
The  lesson  I  taught  was  directed  to  you  : 
Then  I  gave  you  the  glorious  theme  of  the  Persians, 
Replete  with  sublime  patriotical  strains. 
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•  InthU 
play  the  an- 
dent  Penum 
ooondUora 
evoke  the 
riMMtof 
0uiua,  and 
rdate  tohim 
thecahuni- 
toos  result  of 
his  ton's  ex- 
pedition 
ajpunst 
Oieeoe* 


t  Of  Fui- 
fades  no- 
thing u 
known  hut 
that  he  was 
buurhedat 
for  nis  awk- 
wardness by 
the  comic 

not  ausual 
diaracter 
amon|[  the 
Athenians. 
I  Lomachus, 
kiOed  at  Sy- 
racuse—In 
the^Ach^as 
a  promoter  of 
the  war  he  is 
ridiculed,  but 
without  con- 
tempt; 
spoken  of  in 
the  "Thesm" 
withren>ect; 
and  in  tne 
"Peace*  with 
an  evidently 
kind  inten- 
tion. 


The  record  and  example  of  noble  achievement^ 
The  delight  of  the  city,  the  pride  of  the  stage.^ 

B.  I  rejoiced,  I  confess,  when  the  tidings  were  carriec 
To  old  King  Darius,  so  long  dead  and  buried, 
And  the  chorus  in  concert,  kept  wringing  their  hands. 
Weeping  and  wailing,  and  crying,  Alas  ! 

ASs.  Such  is  the  duty,  the  task  of  a  poet, 
Fulfilling  in  honoiu:,  his  office  and  trust. 
Look  to  traditional  history— look 
To  antiquity,  primitive,  early,  remote : 
See  there,  what  a  blessing  illustrious  poets 
Conferred  on  mankind,  in  the  centuries  past, 
Orpheus  instructed  mankmd  in  religion, 
Reclaim'd  them  fix>m  bloodshed  and  barbarous  rites : 
Musaeus  delivered  the  doctrine  of  med'cine. 
And  warnings  prophetic  for  ages  to  come  : 
Next  came  old  Hesiod,  teaching  us  husbandry, 
Ploughing,  and  sowing,  and  rural  afiairs. 
Rural  economy,  rural  astronomy. 
Homely  morality,  labour,  and  thrift : 
Homer  himself,  our  adorable  Homer, 
What  was  his  title  to  praise  and  renown  ? 
What,  but  the  worth  of  the  lessons  he  taught  us. 
Discipline,  arms,  and  equipment  of  war. 

B.  Yes,  but  Pantaclesf  was  never  the  wiser; 
For  in  the  procession  he  ought  to  have  led, 
When  his  helmet  was  tied,  he  kept  puzzling,  and  tried 
To  fasten  the  crest  on  the  crown  of  his  head. 

j^s.  But  other  brave  warriors  and  noble  conunanden 
Were  train'd  in  his  lessons  to  valoiu:  and  skiU ; 
Such  was  the  noble  heroical  Lamachus ; } 
Others  besides  were  instructed  by  him ; 
And  I,  from  his  fragments  ordaining  a  banquet, 
Fumish'd  and  deck*d  with  majestical  phrase, 
Brought  forward  the  models  of  ancient  achievement, 
Teucer,  Patroclus,  and  chiefs  of  antiquity ; 
Raising  and  rousing  Athenian  hearts. 
When  the  signal  of  onset  was  blown  in  their  ear, 
With  a  similar  ardour  to  dare  and  to  do ; 
But  I  never  allow'd  of  your  lewd  Sthenoboeas, 
Or  filthy,  detestable  Phaedras — ^not  I — 
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hould  doubt  if  my  drama  throughout 
instance  of  woman  in  love. 

you  were  too  stem  for  an  amorous  turn, 
and  Cupid,  too  stem  and  too  stupid. 
y  they  leave  me  at  rest,  and  with  peace  in  my  breast, 
and  pursue  yoiu*  kindred  and  you, 
ay  same  blow  that  despatch'd  you  below.* 
was  well  enough  said ;  with  the  life  that  he  led, 

in  the  end  got  a  wound  from  a  friend. 

irhat,  after  all,  is  the  horrible  mischief, 

henoboeas,  what  harm  have  they  done  ? 

\  example  is  followed,  the  practice  has  gain'd, 

1  of  family,  fortune,  and  worth, 

nrith  shame  in  a  passionate  fury, 

n'd  themselves  for  Bellerophon's  sake.f 

at  least  you'll  allow  that  I  never  invented  it, 

fair  was  a  matter  of  fact 

icty  with  a  vengeance  I  but  horrible  facts 

)uried  in  silence,  not  bmited  abroad, 

t  forth  on  the  stage,  nor  emblazon'd  in  poetry. 

d  boys  have  a  teacher  assign'd  them — 

a  master  for  manhood  and  youth, 
istruct  them  in  virtue  and  tmth, 
ad  bound. 

But  is  virtue  a  sound? 
rsterious  virtue  be  found 
icaly  huge,  hyperbolical  phrase  ? 
u  dirty,  calamitous  wretch,  recollect 
d  ideas  of  fancy  require 
ed  in  a  suitable  vesture  of  phrase ; 
sroes  and  gods  may  be  fairly  supposed 
,  in  words  of  a  mightier  import, 
by  far  than  the  children  of  man ; 
p  of  apparel  assign'd  to  their  persons, 
d  the  stage  and  presented  to  view, 
.  dignity,  splendour,  and  lustre 
r  garb  and  domestic  attire, 
ffaich  nature  and  reason  allow, 
ou  disannull'd  and  rejected. 

As  how? 
xsk  3rou  brought  forth  your  kings,  in  a  villanous  fashion, 


*  Euripides's 
dciuh  utaid 
to  have  been 
hastened  by 
his  wife's 
misconduct 


t  In  a  tra- 
gedy of  Euri- 
Eides«  now 
tst,  Stheno- 
boeapcHsons 
heraelffor 
love  of  Belle- 
rophon. 
Probably  in 
some  cases 
of  female 
suicide,  this 
tr-tgedy  of 
Euripides 
had  held  the 
same  place 
that  the 
Phsdon  of 
Plato  does  in 
the  story  of 
the  deatn  of 
Cata 
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In  patches  and  rags,  as  a  claim  for  compassion. 

Eu,  And  this  is  a  grave  misdemeanour,  forsooth ! 

yEs.  It  has  taught  an  example  of  sordid  untruth ; 
For  the  rich  of  the  city,  that  ought  to  equip 
And  to  serve  with  a  ship,  are  appealing  to  pity, 
Pretending  distress — ^with  an  overworn  dress. 

B.  By  Jove,  so  they  do ;  with  a  waistcoat  brand  new. 
Worn  closely  within,  warm  and  new  for  the  skin ; 
And  if  they  escape  in  this  beggarly  shape, 
Youll  meet  'em  at  market,  I  warrant  'em  all. 
Buying  the  best  at  the  fishmonger's  stall. 

^s.  He  has  taught  every  soul  to  sophisticate  truth  ; 
And  debauch'd  all  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  youth ; 
Leaving  them  morbid,  and  pallid,  and  spare ; 
And  the  places  of  exercise  vacant  and  bare  : — 
The  disorder  has  spread  to  the  fleet  and  the  crew ; 
The  service  is  ruin'd,  and  ruin'd  by  you — 
With  prate  and  debate  in  a  mutinous  state ; 
Whereas,  in  my  day,  'twas  a  different  way ; 
Nothing  they  said,  nor  knew  nothing  to  say. 
But  to  call  for  their  porridge,  and  cry,  "  Pull  away." 

B,  Yes — ^yes — they  knew  this. 
How  to  f  .  .  .in  the  teeth 
Of  the  rower  beneath ; 
And  befoul  their  own  comrades, 
And  pillage  ashore ; 

But  now  they  forget  the  command  of  the  oar : — 
Prating  and  splashing, 
Discussing  and  dashing. 
They  steer  here  and  there, 
With  their  eyes  in  the  air. 
Hither  and  thither, 
Nobody  knows  whither. 

yEs.  Can  the  reprobate  mark  in  the  course  he  has  ran, 
One  crime  unattempted,  a  mischief  undone  ? 
With  his  horrible  passions,  of  sisters  and  brothers* 
to  T.  io6s.      And  sons-in-law,  tempted  by  villanous  mothers, 
And  temples  defiled  with  a  bastardly  birth. 
And  women,  divested  of  honour  or  worth, 
That  talk  about  life  "  as  a  death  upon  earth ;" 
And  sophistical  fi^uds  and  rhetorical  bawds ; 


*  See  note 
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II  now  the  whole  state  is  infested  with  tribes 

soiv'ners  and  scribblers,  and  rascally  scribes — 

1  practice  of  masculine  vigour  and  pride, 

IT  wrestling  and  running  are  all  laid  aside, 

id  we  see  that  the  city  can  hardly  provide 

>r  the  Feast  of  the  Founder,  a  racer  of  force,*  to^i"^ 

}  carry  the  torch  and  accomplish  a  course. 

A  WeU  I  laugh'd  till  I  cried 

^  last  festival  tide, 

t  fte  fellow  that  ran, — 

was  a  heavy  fat  man, 

nd  he  panted  and  hobbled, 

nd  stumbled  and  wabbled, 

sd  the  pottery  people  about  the  gate, 

eing  him  hurried,  and  tired,  and  late, 

ood  to  receive  him  in  open  rank, 

dpmg  him  on  with  a  hearty  spank 

m  the  shoulder,  and  over  the  flank, 

le  flank,  the  loin,  the  back,  the  shoulders, 

idi  shouts  of  applause  from  all  beholders ; 

ule  he  ran  on  with  a  filthy  fright, 

flbg  his  link  to  keep  it  alight 

fjihi  table  of  contents  assigned  to  the  primitive  comedy  in  page  261, 
^  he  thought  too  scanty ^  wc  may  venture  to  add  to  it  all  those 
ylar  dchatesy  which  are  managed  by  two  disputants  acting  altemcUely 
opponent  and  respondent^  in  which  the  chorus  appears  as  the 
derator  and  generally  (though  in  the  present  instance  that  office  is 
i^ned  to  Bacchus)  as  the  judge  of  the  controversy  ^  the  arguments  on 
k  sides y  the  attack^  and  the  reply  ^  being  regularly  preceded  by  a  short 
Vfrtation  from  the  chorus.  Formal  disputation  of  this  kind  would 
wholly  out  of  place  in  comedy  (such  as  we  generally  conceive  it, 
mdy,  a  comedy  consisting  of  dramatic  action)  accordif^ly,  no  instance 
the  kind  is  to  be  founds  I  believe^  in  modem  comedy  or  in  what  was 
^Mthe  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks^  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
aeroed  to  us  in  the  translations  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  It  should 
n  therefore  thai  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  sort  of  disputations 
tke  comedies  of  Aristophanes  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  in  any 
V  ^fiore  probably 9  than  by  supposif^  them  to  have  existed  in  the 
imitive  comedy,  that  undramatic  form,  from  which  the  ancient  (cts 
iitaHetl)  or  Aristqphanie  form  wcls  immediately  derived. 
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We  may  venture  therefore  to  enumerate^  amor^  the  constituent  part 
of  the  primitive  undramatic  comedy^  controversies  upon  debated  fmL 
or  upon  a  comparison  of  their  own  respective  merits^  in  which  two  £s 
putcmts  were  engaged  with  the  chorus  presiding  as  judge  and  moderdtr 

If  this  inference  is  not  strictly  logical ^  it  may  at  least  be  allowed  U 
be  geological.  The  primary  stratum  of  primitive  comedy  is  lost—h 
a  conjecture  may  be  formed  as  to  its  composition  by  obsennng  those  sd 
stances,  which ,  though  they  abound  in  the  strata  of  transition^  are  n 
longer  discoverable  in  those  of  more  recent  formation.  We  condm 
that  such  substances  must  have  formed  a  component  part  of  that  ddk 
stratum  which  has  disappeared.  In  the  case  now  before  us  the  stratm 
of  transition  is  the  ancient  or  Aristophanic  comedy  forming  a  amnedit 
link  between  the  primitive  undramatic  comedy  and  the  new  comedy, 
the  Greeks  (the  comedy  ofAfenander  and  Terence),  the  character  of  whk 
is  exclusively  dramatic  and  in  no  respect  different  from  that  ofmoda 
comedy.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  middle  comedy  (as  it  m 
called  by  the  critics  of  antiquity)  is  not  taken  into  account;  it  was,  i 
fact,  merely  a  mutilated  form  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy  stripped 
its  chorus,  of  its  personcUities,  and  of  its  privileges  of  political  satire' 
it  is  identified  with  the  ancient  or  Aristophanic  comedy  by  its  mm 
characteristic,  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  story;  and  upon  this  groM 
stands  (equally  with  the  antient  comedy)  in  direct  contrast  with  U 
new  comedy,  in  which  (as  in  modern  comedy)  an  adherence  to  thepr 
babilities  of  reed  life  is  an  essential  requisite.  Jlie  cmcient  comedy 
amidst  its  infinite  variety  of  superncUural  and  incredible  subjects,  a 
milled  burlesque  representations  of  myiholo^cU  cmd  heroic  tradition 
and  among  the  titles  oj  his  comedies  that  are  lost,  the  Zktdcdus,  it 
Danaids,  theLemnian  Women,  {or  the  story  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyl 
prove  that  Aristophanes,  even  before  the  suppression  of  the  gam 
ancient  comedy,  did  not  neglect  subjects  of  this  kind.  Cratinus  toe,  w^ 
died  long  before  that  period,  among  the  scanty  fragments  that  remm 
of  him,  has  still  left  in  existence  a  single  line  from  a  comedy  r^esadk 
Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops.  But  subjects  of  this  kind  form 
the  main  resource  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  their  pr 
ductions  of  this  description  were  much  more  numerous.  Therefore,  < 
the  result  of  this  digression,  it  may  be  allowable  to  observe,  if  mbm 
should  have  observed  it  before,  that  (in  addition  to  the  Fluius  of  An 
tophanes)  the  Amphitryon  of  Plautus  (undoubtedly  translated  fr9 
Greek)  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the  middle  comedy  0fi' 
Greeks;  and  this  result,  however  interesting,  being  not  much  t9  i5 
purpose  of  the  present  translation,  we  will  proceed  forthwith  t»  i 
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Sms  in  which  the  Chorus  perform  their  part  in  animating  and  en- 
OMTttging  the  disputants. 

Chorus. 

Ere  the  prize  is  lost  and  won 

Mighty  doings  will  be  done. 

Now  then — (though  to  judge  aright 

Is  difficult,  when  force  and  might 

Are  opposed  with  ready  slight, 

When  the  Champion  that  is  cast 

Tumbles  uppermost  at  last)* 

— Since  you  meet  in  equal  match, 

Argue,  contradict  and  scratch. 

Scuffle,  and  abuse  and  bite, 

Tear  and  fight. 

With  all  your  wits  and  all  your  might. 

— Fear  not  for  a  want  of  sense 

Or  judgment  in  your  audience. 

That  defect  has  been  remov'd  ;t 

They're  prodigiously  improv'd, 

Disciplined,  alert  and  smart, 

Drill'd  and  exercised  in  art : 

Each  has  got  a  little  book. 

In  the  which  they  read  and  look. 

Doing  all  their  best  endeavour 

To  be  critical  and  clever ; 

Thus  their  own  ingenious  natures. 

Aided  and  improved  by  learning, 
Will  provide  you  with  spectators 

Shrewd,  attentive,  and  discerning. 

Tke  oUercaHan  which  follows^  turning  upon  a  question  of  verbal 

^fi^dsM^  is  incapable  of  an  exact  translation.     The  attack  with  its 

^^t9a^  occupy  about  45  lines  in  the  origincd;  Euripides  begins  1/, 

^yi^  that  his  opponent  is  incorrect  in  his  use  of  words ^  and  offers  to 

t'^vveitfrom  those  parts  of  his  tragedies  which  were  usually  the  most 

^^^ffully  composed  (the  opening  speeches  or  prologues  as  they  were 

^>idled). — He  then  calls  upon  jEschylus  to  repeat  the  first  lines  from 

^tragedy  of  Orestes;  in  this  tragedy  Orestes  is  represented  as  having 

^^tumed  seeretly  to  Argos,  standing  at  the  tomb  of  his  father^  and  in- 

••ttnj  Mercury y  (not  the  vulgar  patron  of  thieves  and  pedlars^  and 

^P^)  but  that  more  awful  deity^  the  terrestrial  Hermes^  the  guardian 
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of  the  deady  and  inspector  general  of  the  infernal  regions,  the  cm  (f 
wluch  had  been  delegated  to  him  by  the  paternal  authority  offupitar. 
The  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  the  original  may  be  represented  ij 
the  following  lines, 

Terrestrial  Hermes  with  supreme  espial, 
Inspector  of  that  old  paternal  realm. 
Aid  and  assist  me  now,  your  suppliant. 
Revisiting  and  returning  to  my  country  I 

Tkis  is  variously  misinterpreted.  The  espial  is  supposed  to  n^ 
to  the  treason  practised  against  Agamemnon^ — the  paternal  realm  U 
be  thai  ofArgos;  and  the  last  line  is  objected  to  as  conlaining  a  taih 
tology^ — Aeschylus  defends  himself  by  the  explanation  of  his  mmm^ 
which  has  been  already  given,  and  in  answer  to  the  last  ob;ectm  con- 
tends that  for  an  exHe  to  revisit  his  country  cmd  to  return  to  it  is  wt 
the  same  thing :  to  which  Euripides  replies  : 

It  is  not  justly  express'd,  since  he  retum'd 
Clandestinely  without  authority. 

B,  That's  well  remark'd  ]  but  I  don't  comprehend  it 

Eu,  {tauntingly  and  coolly). 
Proceed — Continue ! 

B.  {Jealous  of  his  authority).  Yes,  you  must  continue, 
iEschylus,  I  command  you  to  continue, 
{To  Euripides.) 
And  you,  keep  a  look-out  and  mark  his  blimders. 

A£s.  "  From  his  sepulchral  mound  I  call  my  father 
"  To  listen  and  hear"— 

Eu.  There's  a  tautology ! 

"  To  listen  and  hear"— 

B.  Why,  don't  jo\x  see,  you  ruffian  ! 

•  iTw  ou-     It's  a  dead  man  he's  calling  to — Three  times* 

torn  at  tune-  ^ 

tab  of  in-       We  Call  to  *em,  but  they  can't  be  made  to  hear. 

vokinff  the 

dead&r  j£s.  And  you  :  your  prologues,  of  what  kind  were  they? 

times.  Eu.  I'll  show  ye ;  and  if  youll  point  out  a  tautology. 

Or  a  single  word  clapt  in  to  botch  a  verse — 
That's  all ! — I'll  give  you  leave  to  spit  upon  me. 

B.  {^ith  an  absurd  air  of  patience  and  resignation). 
Well,  I  can't  help  myself,  I'm  bound  to  attend. 
Begin  then  with  these  same  fine  spoken  prologues. 
Eu.  ^'  CEdipus  was  at  first  a  happy  man."  .  . 
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Is.  Not  he,  by  Jove ! — ^but  bom  to  misery ; 

Ikted  and  predestm'd  by  an  oracle 

ire  his  birth  to  murder  his  own  £sither  ! 

oald  he  have  been  "  at  first  a  happy  man  ?" 

k  .  •  .  ''  But  afterwards  became  a  wretched  mortal." 

S!f.  By  no  means  1  he  continued  to  be  wretched, 

om  wretched,  and  eiq>osed  as  soon  as  bom 

m  a  potsherd  in  a  winter's  night; 

light  up  a  foundling  with  disabled  feet ; 

n  married — a  young-man  to  an  aged  woman, 

1  proved  to  be  his  mother — whereupon 

tore  his  eyes  out 

?.  To  complete  his  happiness, 

ODi^  to  have  served  at  sea  with  Erasinides.*  •  Emimdcs 

wasoon- 
dcmned  to 

Eschybis  then  attacks  Euripides  for  the  monotony  of  his  metre^  and  death  with 

mtimted  recurrence  of  a  pause  on  the  fifth  syllable^  which  he  ridl-  coUeagues  in 

^bya  burlesque  addition  subjoined  to  all  the  verses  in  which  this  immediately 

tme  is  detected.     The  point  and  humour  of  this  supplementary  obtained^ 

me  is  not  explained  to  us  by  the  ancient  scholiasts^  nor  has  the  in-  ^  AxWm^ 

fry  of  modem  commentators  enabled  them  to  detect  it,    Euripides  ^  dL^ 

nts  the  first  lines  of  several  of  his  tragedies^  but  falls  perpetually  "^  »  •"*  3- 
« the  samepause^  and  is  met  cU  every  turn  with  the  absurd  supple- 
/,  till  Bacchus  calls  out  to  him — 

re! — that's  enough — ^now  come  to  his  music,  can't  ye  ? 
«.  I  mean  it ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  expose  him 
I  bad  composer,  an^ward,  uninventive, 
eating  the  same  strain  perpetually — 

Chorus. 

I  stand  in  wonder  and  perplext 

To  think  of  what  will  follow  next, 

Will  he  dare  to  criticize 

The  noble  bard,  that  did  devise 

Our  oldest,  boldest  harmonies, 

Whose  mighty  music  we  revere  ? 

Much  I  marvel,  much  I  fear. — 
'«.  Mighty  fine  music,  truly  !  Ill  give  ye  a  sample ; 
every  inch  cut  out  to  the  same  pattem. 

fihepctrt  of  the  entertainment  which  followed,  however  amusing 
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//  might  have  been  to  the  musical  critics  of  Athms^  it  is  imfossibiefsr 
a  modem  to  form  any  satisfactory  notion.  It  consisted  of  a  muskBl 
burlesque^  in  which  each  of  the  rival  candidates  (Euripiia  and 
AEschylus)  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a  caricature  of  the  style  cjhis 
opponent.  This  caricature  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  cfmuskd 
phrases  selected  from  their  worhs,  but  (as  the  music  was  the  only  dlh 
jecty  while  the  words  served  only  to  indicate  the  music  whidi  wu 
attached  to  them),  the  words  which  now  remain  alone  (the  music  hath 
ing  shared  the  common  fate  of  all  the  other  music  of  the  anciats) 
present  little  more  than  a  jumble  of  sentences  incapable  of  bang  m- 
nected  by  any  continuous  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  jEschyha  is 
accused  of  repeating  the  same  strain  perpetually~-4his,  it  should  urn, 
was  exemplified  by  brining  together  passages  from  thechoruses^ofUj- 
ferent  plays,  which  were  marhedby  the  recurrence  of  the  samemaskii 
phrase.  The  scholiasts  point  out  pcusages  from  the  choruset  offnar 
plays,  which  are  thus  brought  into  juxtaposition  ;  but  the  main  si^ 
ject  of  burlesque  appears  to  have  been  a  chorus  from  the  tragedy  ^fk 
Myrmidons  (the  soldiers  of  Achilles)  in  which  they  were  r^resadd 
as  addressing  their  chief  after  the  death  ofFatroclus  andthediscm- 
fiture  of  the  Greeks.  We  may  easily  suppose  thai  thepecuUariHtaf 
AEschylu^s  style  would  be  most  strongly  exemplified  in  a  chorus  amr 
posed  of  such  characters. 

It  might  have  been  deemed  allowable,  and  perhaps  advisable  (tfitr 
the  explanation  already  given)  to  relinquish  any  attempt  at  reprtsmf' 
ing  what  is  so  little  capable  of  being  represented;  but  as  nature  t^ 
general,  and  the  nature  of  translation  more  particularly,  abhors  ^ 
vacuum,  a  few  lines  are  put  together  in  an  jEschylean  mehre^  whicM 
may  serve  as  a  substitute  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  and  to  represent  the 
chorus  (that  of  the  Myrmidons^  which  tuas  the  chief  subject  of  this 
burlesque  criticism.  It  must  be  left  to  the  musical  reader,  if  the  reader 
should  happen  to  be  musical,  to  imagine  to  himself  a  noisy^  boiUerous 
accompaniment  on  a  wind  instrument.  Though  perhaps  his  imaffua- 
Hon  might  be  more  amusingly  employed  in  conceiving  a  similar  scene  of 
contest  between  the  great  musical  favourites  of  the  last  cmd  the  present 
century,  between  Gluck  or  Handel,  for  instance,  and  J^ossini, 

B.  Ill  mark — IVe  pick'd  these  pebbles  up  for  counters. 

Eu,  Noble  Achilles !  Forth  to  Ae  rescue  ! 
Forth  to  the  rescue  with  ready  support ! 
Hasten  and  go. 
There  is  havoc  and  woe, 
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lefeat, 

bloody  retreat, 

ion  and  rout, 

e  terrible  shout 

»nqtiermg  foe, 

tion  and  woe ! 

/hoh  hoh  there !  we've  had  woes  enough,  I  reckon ; 

>re  m  go  to  wash  away  my  woe 

irm  bath. 

No,  do  pray,  wait  an  instant, 
;  me  give  you  first  another  strain, 
rr'd  to  the  stage  from  music  to  the  l3rre.* 
toceed  then— only  give  us  no  more  woes. 
The  supremacy  sceptre  and  haughty  command 
Grecian  land — with  a  flatto-flatto-flatto-thrat — 
I  ravenous  sphinx,  with  her  horrible  brood, 
ig  for  blood — ^with  a  flatto-flatto-flatto-thrat, 
nies  equipt  for  a  vengefiil  assault, 
is's  fault— with  a  flatto-flatto-flatto-thrat 
Hiat  herb  is  that  same  flatto-thrat?  some  simple, 
jTOu  met  with  in  the  field  of  Marathon : 
nich  a  tune  as  this !  you  must  have  learnt  it 
Hows  hauling  buckets  at  the  well.f 
Such  were  the  strains  I  purified  and  brought 
perfection — ^taught  by  Phiynichus, 
»ying  him,  but  culling  other  flowers 
lose  fair  meadows  which  the  muses  love — 
le  filches  and  begs,  adapts  and  borrows 
s  of  tunes  fi-om  minstrels  in  the  street. 
Its  and  vagabonds — ^the  lullaby's 
58  and  old  women — ^jigs  and  ballads — 
ye  a  proof — Bring  me  a  l)rre  here,  somebody. 
g;nifies  a  lyre?  the  castanets 
t  him  better — Bring  the  castanets, 
iripides's  muse  to  snap  her  fingers 
Qce  to  her  master's  compositions, 
his  muse,  I  take  it,  is  a  Lesbian  muse.} 
Gentle  halcyons,  ye  that  lave 

Yoiu:  snowy  plume, 
Sporting  on  the  simmier  wave ; 

Ye  too  that  aroimd  the  room. 


lus  censured 
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•  Monodies. 
— Venet 
ning  bya 
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On  the  rafters  of  the  roof 
Strain  aloft  your  airy  woof; 
Ye  spiders  spiders  ever  spinning, 
Never  ending,  still  beginning — 
Where  the  dolphin  loves  to  follow, 
Weltering  in  the  surge's  hollow. 
Dear  to  Neptune  and  Apollo ; 
By  the  seamen  understood 
Ominous  of  harm  or  good ; 
In  capricious,  eager  sallies, 
Chacing,  racing  round  the  galleys. 

Whai  follows  is  not  very  intelligible^  it  should  seem  that  u^Sstk^ 
beats  the  measure  of  the  music  which  he  ridicules.  He  says^  XDo  y( 
see  this  foot  ?  or  (as  the  scholicut  expkUns  it)  this  rhythm?  iSde^ 
Bacchus  answers^  I  see  it — 

j£s.   Well  now.    Do  you  see  this  f        B.  I  see  it — 

After  which  ./Eschylus  turns  to  his  antagonist: 

Such  is  your  music    I  shall  now  proceed 
To  give  a  specimen  of  yoiu:  monodies* — 

The  Burlesque  which  follows  admits  of  a  tolerably  close 
tion. 

O  dreary  shades  of  night ! 

What  phantoms  of  affright 

Have  scared  my  troubled  sense 

With  saucer  eyes  immense ; 

And  huge  horrific  paws 

With  bloody  claws ! 

Ye  maidens  haste,  and  bring 

From  the  ixa  spring 
A  bucket  of  firesh  water ;  whose  dear  stream 
May  purify  me  from  this  dreadful  dream : 

But  oh  I  my  dream  is  out ! 

Ye  maidens  search  about ! 
O  mighty  powers  of  mercy,  can  it  be ; 

That  Glyke,  Glyke,  she, 
(My  fiiend  and  civil  neighbour  heretofore) 
Has  robb'd  my  henroost  of  its  feathered  store  ? 

With  the  dawn  I  was  beginning 

Spinning,  spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 
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hconsdous  of  the  meditated  crime ; 
leaning  to  sell  my  yam  at  market-time. 

Now  tears  alone  are  left  me, 

My  neighbour  hath  bereft  me, 
U — of  all — of  all — all  but  a  tear ! 
e  he,  my  faithful  trusty  chanticleer 
;  flown — is  flown  ! — Is  gone — ^is  gone  ! 
tut,  O  ye  nymphs  of  sacred  Ida,*  bring 
±es  and  bows,  with  arrows  on  the  string ; 
And  search  around 
All  the  suspected  ground : 
.  thou,  fair  huntress  of  the  sky ; 
jn  to  attend,  descending  from  on  high — 
IHiile  Hecate,  with  her  tremendous  torch, 
n  firom  the  topmost  garret  to  the  porch 
lores  the  premises  with  search  exact, 
Snd  the  thief  and  ascertain  the  fact — 
ne,  no  more  songs ! 

I've  had  enough  of  'em ; 
art,  I  shall  bring  him  to  the  balance, 
test  of  our  poetic  merit, 
the  weight  of  our  respective  verses. 
11  then,  so  be  it — if  it  must  be  so, 
to  stand  here  like  a  cheesemonger 
poetry  with  a  pair  of  scales. 
\A  huge  pair  of  scales  are  here  discovered  on  the  stage. 


*  There  is  a 
similar  invo- 
cadon  in  the 
"Lywa- 
trata,"  where 
the  dawdling 
Chorus,  in- 
stead  of 
going  to  put 
out  theme, 
stand  with 
buckets  of 
water  in 
their  hands, 
praying  to 
Minerva  to 
bring  more 
water. 


Chorus. 

Curious  eager  wits  pursue 

Strange  devices  quaint  and  new, 

like  the  scene  you  witness  here, 

Unaccoimtable  and  queer ; 

I  mjTself,  if  merely  told  it, 

If  I  did  not  here  behold  it. 

Should  have  deem'd  it  utter  folly, 

Craziness  and  nonsense  wholly. 
»ve  up ;  stand  dose  to  the  balance ! 

Here  are  we — 
ke  hold  now,  and  each  of  you  repeat  a  verse 
t  eave  go  before  I  call  to  you ! 
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Eu.  We're  ready. 

B,  Now,  then,  each  repeat  a  verse. 

ii,2i^  A?         Eu,  "  I  wish  that  Aigo  with  her  woven  wings."* 
MUi^dm^       ^^'  "  O  streams  of  Sperchius,  and  ye  pastured  plains."! 
t  Fhmi  tbe        ^'  ^et  go  I — See  now — this  scale  outweighs  that  other 
1^^%^    Very  considerably — 
io«.  £^^  How  did  it  happen  ? 

^'A^Sm"      ^'  ^^  slipped  a  river  in,  like  the  wooljobbers, 
nowiocL       To  moisten  his  metre — ^but  your  line  was  light, 
?,5T.^     a  thing  with  wings — ^ready  to  fly  away, 
nowioct.  Eu,  Let  him  try  once  again  then,  and  take  hold. 

Until*  B,  Take  hold  once  more. 


Surmides 
(forAdUI] 


(for  A^es)      Eu,  We're  ready. 

•^MS  fittlcd  «•.  «.T 

twice.-iii         B,  Now  repeat 

phtts"  Euri-  '    Eu,  "  Speech  is  the  temple  and  altar  of  persuasion."! 
SJ^J^lJed        ASs,  "  Death  is  a  God  that  loves  no  sacrifice."  § 
^^****at  -^«  Let  go  I — See  there  again !  This  scale  sinks  down ; 


^w«i  No  wonder  that  it  should,  with  Death  put  into  it, 

]^^^  The  heaviest  of  all  calamities. 

n  Fkomthe '  ^^'  ^^^  ^  P^^  ^  pcrsuasion  finely  express'd 

aiSHSf"  In  the  best  terms. 

••  Fkoma  ^'                           Perhaps  so;  but  persuasion 

j?g[^^''«*  Is  soft  and  light  and  silly — ^Think  of  something 

2^^^"  That's  heavy  and  huge,  to  outweigh  him,  something  solid. 

nibiec^ibe.  £u,  Lefs  scc — ^Whcrc  have  I  got  it?  Something  solid? 

new,  IS  noc 

known.  B.  "  AchiUes  has  thrown  twice — Twice  a  deuce  ace  I"! 

ft  The  r».  Come  now,  one  trial  more ;  this  is  the  last 

^^  by  the  £u.  "  He  grasp'd  a  mighty  mace  of  massy  weight"  f 

driven  the  ^s.  "  Cois  upou  cars,  and  corpses  heap'd  pell  mell"  ** 

wdcraMst-  B,  He  has  nick'd  you  again — 

S^IIn^at  Eu.                                              Why  so?  What  has  he  done 

T^H^  B.  He  has  heap'd  ye  up  cars  and  corpses,  such  a  load 

SSflJa^'S  As  twenty  Egyptian  labourers  could  not  carry— ft 

JJj'JJ^^  y£s.  Come,  no  more  single  lines — let  him  bring  all, 

jt  Euripides  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  children,  his  Cephisophon, 

JSTrf  bSSS  ^^  books  H  and  every  thing,  himself  to  boot — 

^^J*^g  I'll  counterpoise  them  with  a  couple  of  lines. 

MA^a^  A  Well,  they're  both  friends  of  mine — I  shan't  decide 

^d^  end  To  get  myself  ill-will  from  either  party ; 

■aid,  Ae  au-  One  of  them  seems  extraordinary  clever, 

thor  01  iome 

of  them.  And  the  other  suits  my  taste  particularly. 
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;'t  you  decide  then,  and  conclude  the  business? 
:  then  I  decide ;  what  then  ? 

Then  take  him 
1,  whichever  you  prefer, 
or  your  pains  in  coming  down  here, 
bless  ye — Well — let's  see  now — Can't  ye  advise  me? 
se — I*m  come  in  search  of  a  poet — 
at  design  ? 

With  this  design ;  to  see 
Q  restored  to  peace  and  wealth, 
gedies  in  a  proper  style. 
whichever  gives  the  best  advice 
tters  I  shall  take  him  with  me. 
f  Alcibiades,  what  think  ye  ?  * 

hard  labour  with  the  questioa 
ire  her  sentiments  towards  him  ? 

What? 
d  she  detests  and  longs  to  have  him."  f 
oth  of  you,  your  own  opinions. 
itUs  and  y^schylus  speak  each  in  his  own  tragical 
I  hate  the  man,  that  in  his  country's  service 
jady  and  quick  to  work  her  harm  ; 

except  to  serve  himself, 
d,  by  Jove  ! — Now  you — Give  us  a  sentence, 
sh  and  idle  policy  to  foster 

within  the  city  walls, 

rear'd  and  grown  you  must  indulge  him. 

then  I'm  quite  puzzled ;  one  of  them 
clearly,  and  the  other  sensibly  : 
►th  of  ye  one  more  opinion ; 
5  are  left  of  safety  for  the  state  ? 
k  Cinesias  %  like  a  pair  of  wings 
s  shoulders,  and  dispatch  them 
ice  to  sail  across  the  seas. 
;  a  joke ;  but  there's  some  sense  in  it. 
Then  being  both  equipt  with  little  crewets 
hoperate  in  a  naval  action, 
irinegar  in  the  enemies'  eyes, 
til  you  and  will. 

Speak,  and  explain  then — 
listrust  where  present  trust  is  plac'd, 

u 


See  p.  956. 


f  From  a 
vene  of  one 
of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Ion 
of  Chios. 


X  See  above, 
V.  176.  ^  He 
was  a  ridicu- 
lotisly  xltm 
figure,  a  dy- 
thyrambic 
poet  and  mu- 
sician.  QXto- 
critus  ap- 
pears after- 
wards as 
joined  with 
Thrasybulus 
in  the  short 
dril  war  of 
Uie  Pirseus. 
He  is  ridi- 
culed in  the 
••  Biids."  p. 
176. 
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•  Under 
Cover  of  ridi- 
culing Euri- 
pides t  stvle, 
luunhand 
obscure 
where  it  as- 
pires to  be 
sententious, 
and  prosaic 
where  it  is 
meant  to  be 
fiuniliar; 
Aristophanes 
contrives  to 
impress  and 
to  repeat 
twice  the 
same  senti- 
ment (his 
own,  seep. 
•64,  ▼.  907). 
In  the 
"Achar- 
nians,"  a  ca- 
ricature of 
Euripides' 
harangues 
serves  as  a 
cover  for 
very  bold 
opinions. 

f  Euripides 
bad  written 
a  tragedy  on 
the  death  of 
Falamedes, 
describing 
him  as  a 
most  wise 
and  virtuous 
politician. 

I  See  note  tt 
mp.  288. 

S  Seep.  363, 
the  "Ante- 
pirrema." 

I  A  double 
alUuion  to 
the  pay  of 
thejuries 
which  drain- 
ed the  trea- 
sury, and  to 
the  hurry  of 
the  come- 
dians, poets, 
actors,  and 
/tfdCprr,  to  go 
to  the  supper 
which  con- 
cluded the 
business  of 
the  day.  See 
EccLv.1178. 


V  Addressed 
by  the  actor 
to  the  judges 
of  the  prise. 
See  V.  515. 


Trusting  in  what  was  heretofore  mistrusted — • 

JB.  How  !  AVhat  ?  I'm  at  a  loss — Speak  it  agam 
Not  quite  so  learnedly— more  plainly  and  simply. 

Eu,  If  we  withdraw  the  confidence  we  plac'd 
In  these  our  present  statesmen,  and  transfer  it 
To  those  whom  we  mistrusted  heretofore, 
This  seems  I  think  our  fairest  chance  for  safety : 

If  with  our  present  counsellors  we  fail, 
Then  with  their  opposites  we  might  succeed. 

B.  That's  capitally  said,  my  Palamedes !  + 
My  politician  !  was  it  all  your  own  ? 
Your  own  invention  ? 

Eu.  All  except  the  crewets ; 

That  was  a  notion  of  Cephisophons.  J 

JB,  {to  ^sc/iyius,) 
Now  you — What  say  you  ? 

^s.  Inform  me  about  the  city— 

What  kind  of  persons  has  she  plac'd  in  office  ? 
Does  she  promote  the  worthiest  ? 

£.  No,  not  she,§ 

She  can't  abide  'em. 

y£s.  Rogues  then  she  prefers  ? 

B.  Not  altogether,  she  makes  use  of  'em, 
Perforce  as  it  were. 

^s.  Then  who  can  hope  to  save 

A  state  so  wayward  and  perverse  that  finds 
No  sort  of  habit  fitted  for  her  wear  ? 
Drugget  or  superfine,  nothing  will  suit  her  ! 

B.  Do  think  a  little  how  she  can  be  sav'd. 

y£s.  Not  here ;  when  I  return  there,  I  shall  speak. 

B,  No,  do  pray  send  some  good  advice  before  you. 

jEs,  When  they  regard  their  lands  as  enemy's  ground, 
Their  enemy's  possessions  as  their  own. 
Their  seamen  and  the  fleet  their  only  safeguard, 
Their  sole  resource  hardship  and  poverty, 
And  resolute  endurance  in  distress — 

B.  That's  well, — ^but  juries  eat  up  ev'ry  thing, 
And  we  shall  lose  our  supper  if  we  stay.  | 

jP.  Decide  then— 

B.  You'll  decide  for  your  own  selves,  ^ 

I'll  make  a  choice  according  to  my  fancy. 
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mber,  then,  your  oath  to  your  poor  friend ; 
iwore  and  promis'd,  rescue  me. 
\  my  tongue  that  swore  "  • — I  fix  on  yEschylus. 
tch !  what  have  you  done  ? 

Me  ?  done  ?  What  should  I  ? 
ichylus  to  be  sure — ^Why  not  ? 
Iter  such  a  villanous  act,  you  dare 
ace  to  face — ^Art  not  asham'd  ? 
ame,  in  point  of  fact,  is  nothing  real : 
apprehension  of  a  vision 
n  the  surface  of  opinion — 
1  of  the  public— They  must  judge, 
el ! — Will  you  abandon  me  to  death  ? 
:rhaps  death  is  life,  and  life  is  death, 
ad  drink  an  illusion  of  the  senses ; 
)eath  but  an  eternal  sleep  ? 
;  Life  consist  in  sleeping  and  eating  ? 
lacchus,  you'll  come  here  with  us  within. 
startled  and  alarmed^ 

To  be  received  and  entertained 
Defore  you  go. 

That's  well  imagined, 
leart — I've  not  the  least  objection. 


*  A  line  in 
the  "  Hippo- 
lytus*^  whidk 
had  friven 

Spreat  of* 
ence,  aee  p. 
ajo,  Y.  xia.— 
Here  ami  in 
what  follows 
Bacchus  ^ 
pavs  Euri- 
pides in  his 
own  philoso- 
phic coin 
vulgarised 
after  his  own 
(Bacchu^ 
fashion.  Tne 
intention  of 
the  author 
has  been 
made  clearer 
by  a  little 
amplifica- 
tion. 


♦  See  Peis- 
thetairus  in 
the  "  Birds," 
when  he  is 
invited  to  the 
mansion  of 
the  Hoopoe, 
p.  x66. 


Chorus. 


Happy  is  the  man  possessing 
The  superior  holy  blessing 
Of  a  judgement  and  a  taste 
Accurate,  refin'd  and  chaste ;  t 
As  it  plainly  doth  appear 
In  the  scene  presented  here ; 
Where  the  noble  worthy  Bard 
Meets  with  a  deserved  reward, 
Suffer'd  to  depart  in  peace 
Freely  with  a  full  release. 
To  revisit  once  again 
His  kindred  and  his  countrymen- 

Hence  moreover 

You  discover; 


I  The  style 
uf  the  origi- 
nal seems  to 
be  taken 
from  that  of 
the  moral 
ajid  instruc- 
tive ver^e  in- 
tended for 
the  improve- 
ment of  chil- 
dren and 
young  per- 
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*  It  IS  curi- 
ous to  see 
Aristoi^- 
nen^opinioo 
as  to  the 

CUMC  of  thtt 

defects  which 
heiofre* 
queady  no- 
tices iaEuri- 

namely,  that 
they  araw 
from  an  indo- 
lent philoso- 
|»hic  curio- 
sity, and  the 
want  of  a 
true  seal  for 
cheperfeo- 
tioa  of  his 
art. 


t  See  note, 
p.  a69,  other 
names  of 
obscure  de- 
mago^es 
occur  tn  the 
original* 

X  Nichoma- 
chtts.seeMr. 
Mitfoid's 
HiKtory,  ch. 
aa,  sec  z. 


That  to  sit  with  Socrates, 
In  a  dream  of  learned  ease  ;* 
Quibbling,  counter-quibbling,  prating, 
Aigufying  and  debating 
With  the  metaphysic  sect. 
Daily  sinking  in  n^lect, 
Growing  careless,  incorrect. 
While  the  practice  and  the  rules 
Of  the  true  poetic  Schools 
Are  renounced  or  slighted  wholly, 
Is  a  madness  and  a  folly. 

Go  forth  with  good  wishes  and  hearty  good-will, 

And  salute  the  good  people  on  Pallas*s  hill; 

Let  them  hear  and  admire  father  iEschylus  still 

In  his  office  of  old  which  again  he  must  fill : 

— You  must  guide  and  direct  them, 

Instruct  and  correct  them. 

With  a  lesson  in  verse. 

For  you'll  find  them  much  worse ; 

Greater  fools  than  before,  and  their  folly  much  n 

And  more  numerous  far  than  the  blockheads  of  3 

— And  give  Cleophon  f  this. 

And  bid  him  not  miss. 

But  be  sure  to  attend 

To  the  smnmons  I  send : 

To  Nichomacus  J  too 

And  the  rest  of  the  crew 

That  devise  and  invent 

New  taxes  and  tribute 
Are  summons's  sent 

Which  you'll  mind  to  distribute. 
Bid  them  come  to  their  graves. 
Or,  like  runaway  slaves, 
If  they  linger  and  fail, 
We  shall  drag  them  to  jail ; 
Down  here  in  the  dark 
With  a  brand  and  a  mark. 

^s,  I  shall  do  as  you  say ; 
But  the  while  I'm  away. 
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Let  the  seat  that  I  held, 
Be  by  Sophocles  filled, 
As  deservedly  reckoned 
My  pupil  and  second 
In  learning  and  merit 
And  tragical  spirit — 
— ^And  take  special  care ; 
Keep  that  reprobate  there 
Far  aloof  from  the  Chair ; 
Let  him  never  sit  in  it 
An  hour  or  a  minute, 
By  chance  or  design 
To  pro&ne  what  was  mine. 

P.  Bring  forward  the  torches  ! — The  Chorus  shall  wait 
And  attend  on  the  Poet  in  triumph  and  state 
With  a  thundering  chaunt  of  majestical  tone 
To  wish  him  farewell,  with  a  tune  of  his  own. 

[Hexameters.] 

order  to  give  Engiish  Hexameters  a  fair  chance,  it  should  be 
cUd  that  they  are  essenticUly  a  very  slow  and  solemn  mecuurc, 
&rf  consisting  of  six  barSy  and  ecuh  bar  either  of  two  crotchets, 
x  crotchet  and  two  quavers — whereas,  the  English  Heroic  verse 
ns  only  two  bars  and  a  half,  and  in  those  instances  in  which  the 
or  is  placed  at  the  end,  may  be  regarded  as  a  truncated  form  of 
ison  famine:  the  r^lar  metriccU  Hexameter  may  consequently 
fidered  cu  somewhcU  longer,  or  slower  at  least  in  enunciation, 
n  entire  Heroic  couplet. 

reader  may  perhaps  observe  an  irregularity  in  the  second  line, 
the  grammarians  call  an  Anacrousis — i.  e.  unaccented  syllables 
i  to  the  first  ictus)  this  would  be  inadmissible  in  the  regular 
al  Hexameter,  hut  the  irr^ularity  is  so  little  offensive  to  the 
at  the  writer  in  other  attempts  to  construct  English  Hexameter 
md  himself  in  more  than  one  instance  unconsciously  falling  into 
e  has  therefore  preferred  to  leave  it  as  it  stands,  cm  instance  of 
rty  which  may  be  deemed  allowcUfle  in  adapting  to  the  English 
^  this  difficult,  but  by  no  means  impracticable  metre. 

Chorus. 
nay  the  powers  of  the  earth  give  a  safe  and  speedy  departure 
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To  the  Itard  at  his  second  birth,  with  a  prosperous  happjr  n 
And  may  the  city,  fatigued  with  wars  and  long  revolution. 
At  length  be  brought  to  return  to  just  and  wise  resolutions ; 
Long  in  peace  to  remain — Let  restless  Cleophon  hasten 
Far  from  amongst  us  here — since  wars  are  his  only  diversior 
Thnice  his  native  land  will  afford  him  wars  in  abundance 
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A   TRANSLATION  OF  PARTS  OF  THAT  PLAY. 


i 


1 


The  proofs  of  this  play  from  "  We're  cheated,"  p.  298, 
to  "realize  our  hopes,"  p.  301  (line  218  to  300,  Ed. 
Bekk.),  were  corrected  by  Mr.  Frere  himself.  The  other 
parts  were  prepared  by  him  for  printing,  except  the  last 
twenty  lines,  which  were  taken  down  from  his  dictation^ 
but  never  submitted  to  him  for  correction. 


THE    PEACE. 

EPU[:X.  JloOty  ^porov  fxt  irpoiri^' I  l8o. 

-ENE.   71*  aitratue  of  Heaven,  where  Tryg«us  appears,  aii^s 
from  his  flying  Beetie,  and  calls  a^ut  him. 

Mercury. 
IjHATS  that?  the  sound  of  a  human  voice?    Oh, 
Hercules, 
What  the  plague  have  we  got  here  ? 

Trygseits  {with  a  foolish  air  of  triumph).  My 

■   flying  Beetle. 
H^.  {assuming  a  degree  of  fury  suited  to  the  occasion). 
bin  villaDous,  vile,  audacious,  desperate, 
tnoDus,  infamous,  nefarious  villain  ! 
Iw  ire  you  ?    What's  your  name?    Speak  out 
^-  Nefarious — 

^fr.  — And  what  was  your  father  ?    Who  was  he  ? 

^.  Nefarious — 

"»■.  Tell  me  your  rascally  name,  whatever  it  is, 

'■y  all  the  powers  of  earth,  thou  dog,  thou  diest 
b'.  My  name's  TrygKus  :  I'm  a  vine  dresser, 
ticcable  neighbour  and  handy  workman, 
given  to  mischief-making  nor  informing. 
'*■.  And  what* s  your  errand  here  ? 
v.  This  bit  of  meat, 

4 1  brought  you  for  a  present 
^er.  Ah  !  poor  creature  I 

*  wul !  but  how  did  you  come  ? 
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Try,  Ah !  there !  see  there,  now! 

I'm  not  such  a  rascal.     Go  call  Jupiter  here ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

Mer,  Speak  to  Jupiter? 

Youll  never  get  to  the  speech  of  the  gods,  I  promise  )rou ; 
Thejr're  all  packed  off  on  a  journey  yesterday. 

Try.  Whither  ?  why  where  upon  earth  ? 

Mer.  Upon  earth ! 

Try.  Why,  where  then?    3 

Mer,  To  the  furthermost  uttermost  comer  of  the  heavens. 

TVy.  And  how  came  you  left  here  behind  ? 

Mer,  I  stayed 

To  look  to  the  household  stuff — the  pots  and  pans, 
The  tressels  and  the  tables,  and  so  forth. 

TVy.  And  what  was  the  reason  why  they  went  away  ? 

Mer.  Quite  tired  of  the  Greeks.    So  here  in  their  own  residence 
They've  left  the  Demon  of  War  with  his  establishment. 
And  left  you  at  his  discretion  to  dispose  of; 
And  settled  themselves  at  a  distance  out  of  the  way 
That  they  might  not  see  you  fighting  constantly, 
Nor  hear  you  saying  yoiu:  prayers  against  each  other. 

TVy,  But  why  should  they  treat  us  in  that  way  ?    Do  tell 

Mer.  Because  you  were  always  wilfiilly  bent  on  war 
In  spite  of  them,  when  they  were  giving  you  means 
To  have  made  a  peace.     If  the  Spartans  had  the  advantage 
They  bit  their  Hps  and  muttered  amongst  themselves, 
"  Ah  !  now,  my  little  Athenian,  you  shall  pay  for  it" 
And  if  the  little  Athenians  got  the  better, 
Ever  so  little  (when  the  Spartans  came 
To  treat  for  peace),  they  scream'd  and  made  an  uproar. 
"  It's  all  a  trick — ^by  Jove ! — By  the  holy  goddess 
We're  cheated,  we're  betra/d  ! — No,  never  trust  them, 
Keep  Pylos.* — ^They'll  come  back  here  fast  enough." 

Try.  That  was  the  style  of  the  thing,  to  be  sure,  exacdy. 

Mer.  So  I  doubt  if  you're  ever  likely  to  see  peace 
As  long  as  you  live. — 

Try.  Why  what's  become  of  her  ? 

Mer,  The  Demon  of  War  has  plunged  her  into  a  pit 


'  A  fortified  insular  point  on  tht  Lacedieinonian  coast,  occupied 
Athenians. 
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A  pit? 

Yes,  here  below — ^look  here — what  a  heap 
les  he  has  whelm*d  upon  her  to  keep  her  down. 

.And  what  does  he   mean   to  do  with  us? — ^What  wil] 

he  do? 
.  I  don't  know  much  about  it — only  I  saw  him 
ig  in  a  mortar  when  he  came  last  night, 
strouSy  oversiz'd,  uncommon  mortar. 

What's  that  for? — ^What  is  it  meant  for,  do  you  think  ? 
.  To  pound  the  cities  of  Greece  in,  I  suppose — 
1  move  off — ^for  he'll  be  here,  I  reckon, 
QStling  and  banging  about  him  there  within. 
.  And  ril  run  oflf  too — There — I'm  sure  I  heard  him, 
le  warlike  sound  of  that  tremendous  mortar. 

i  change  of  Seme. — War  appears  on  one  side  with  his  mortar 
— ^Trygaus  on  the  other  is  wcttehing  his  proceedings, — It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  aneient  Theatres  the  back  of 
the  stage  was  divided  by  a  projection  which  made  scenes  of 
Ms  kind  less  inconsistent  with  probability  than  the  "asides" 
of  the  modem  stage, 

r.  O  mortal  men  !— disastrous,  dismal  mortals  ! 

niserably  must  you  be  masht  and  mangled  ! 

.  (aside).  Oh,  bless  me,  what  a  monster  of  a  mortar ! 

Iiat  a  monster  he  is,  and  what  a  countenance  ! 

he,  to  be  sure,  that  people  run  away  from, 

osag'd  war,  that  frightens  every  body. 

r.  Thrice  wretched  Prasians,  thrice  and  three  times  thrice, 

loleful  doom  is  destin'd  for  to-day. 

,  Thaf  s  DO  concern  of  ours — ^we  need  not  mind  it — 

icedasmonians  may  look  to  that — 

\  O  Megara,  Megara,  how  must  thou  be  minced 

ickle  and  sauce,  and  pounded  and  confounded. 

Why,  what  a  vengeance  has  he  vow'd  against  them ! 
'.  O  Sicily,  Sicily,  Sicily  must  be  sliced 
ther  sundry  cities. — Stop  a  minute, 
mix  some  Athenian  honey  with  the  mess. 

No !  not  the  Athenian  honey — let  me  advise  you, 
ise  the  Athenian — save  it,  it's  so  dear. 
-.  {not  perceiving  Trygteus), 
I  there,  Skirmish ! 
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Enter  Skirmish. 

Skir,  Here,  sir ! 

War.  You'll  get  beat,  boy, 

You're  loitering  there. — Do  you  know  this  Fist  of  mine; 
Is  it  strong,  do  you  think  ?  \Holdif^  his  fist  dose  to  Msfmu 

Skir.  Yes,  sure — quite  strcmg  of  gaiiick      I 

War.  Will  you  bring  me  the  pestle  this  instant? 

Skir.  Latwfayioidjr  j 

We've  never  a  one ;  we  qame  but  yesterday. 

War.  Will  you  get  me  one  fix>m  Athens,  sinah — this  instint? 

Skir.  Ay,  that's  what  I  must,  or  I  shall  howl  for  it 

Try,  (to  the  Chorus).  Alas!  what  shall  we  do?  what  shall  we  do? 
(O  miserable  mankind !)  if  he  gets  the  pestle, 
We  perish  utterly,  for  there  he'll  sit 
And  pound  the  Cities  with  it  at  his  ease. 
Oh,  blessed  Bacchus,  break  the  bearer's  neck 
Before  he  brings  that  cursed  pestle  back. 

War.  Holloh  there. 

Skir.  Here. 

War.  Have  you  brought  it  ? 

Skir.  Truly,  indeed, 

The  Athenian  pestle  is  lost— the  tanner*  I  mean 
That  pounded  and  confounded  Greece — he  has  perished. 

T^.  Well !  heavenly  Goddess !  he  has  done  right  at  last 
He  could  not  have  perished  at  a  better  moment, 
Nor  more  conveniently  nor  seasonably. 
Than  at  the  present  most  alarming  crisis, 
When  we  were  ready  to  be  sous'd  in  sauce. 

War.  What  ails  3rou — can't  you  get  me  one  from  Sparta? 
Make  haste — 

Skir.  I  will,  sir. 

War.  And  come  back  directly. 

TVy.  What  will  become  of  us?  our  time  draws  near: 
But  if  any  amongst  you  here  have  been  initiated 
In  Samothrace,  let  them  say  their  prayers  immediately 
For  a  mischief  to  overtake  the  messenger. 

Skir.  Good  lack  !  good  lack  !  oh  dear !  oh  dear  I  oh  dear  L 

War.  Who's  there  ?  What,  have  not  you  brought  it? 

Skir.  No  kmool^' 

t  BnndM.     The  Spartans  have  lost  that  villanous  pestle  of  theirs.t 
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r.  How's  that,  you  scoundrel  ? 

Sending  it  to  Thrace 
lent  it  out  from  home,  and  so  they  lost  it — 
.  That's  well !  Well  done,  ye  twins  of  Jupiter !' 
s  some  hope  left    Ye  mortal  men,  take  courage  ! 
r.  There,  clear  away  the  things,  and  take  them  in, 
11  go  make  a  pestle  for  the  purpose. 

\Exeuni  War  and  Skirmish  ;  manent  TRYGiEUS  and  Chorus, 
'.  Now  we  may  sing  the  song  that  Datis  made 
It  rascally  tune  of  his  "  Rejoice^  rejoice^ 
ful  and  rejoice^ — now,  noble  Grecians, 
s  the  time  to  have  done  with  wars  and  tumults ; 
diver  Peace,  and  drag  her  up  to  daylight, 
{ die  friend  and  benefiaictor  of  us  all) 
!  any  other  pesde  interposes, 
ne  all !    Come  yeomen  I  merchants !  artisans  ! 
lenizens  and  resident  foreigners ! 
islanders,  and  all,  come  all  in  a  body; 

your  poles,  your  planks  and  levers,  and  your  pulleys  and 

your  ropes, 
ine  Daivours  our  endeavours,  we  shall  realize  our  hopes. — 

m€  Scena  follow  of  considerable  humour,  and  which  must  have 
Ueia  striking  theatrical  effect  when  combined  with  the  music, 
\  iutian,  and  mcuhinery  of  the  original  representation.  War  is 
dm/  to  fall  culeep;  but  the  Chorus,  instead  of  assisting  in  the 
t  of  Peace,  persevere  in  their  old  habits  of  singing  and  dancing. 
WMs  remonstrates;  they  negpciate  and  compromise  for  permission 
f  a  few  more  capers,  after  which  the  dijfferent  states  of  Greece 
in  the  labour  of  dredging  up  Peace  from  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
various  observations  from  Trygceus  as  to  the  different  degrees  of 
vardness  or  alacrity  with  which  they  contribute  to  the  toork;  till 
>  €t  last  drawn  up  by  the  exertions  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
Mtdtv 

[Mercury  brings  forward  Peace,  who  hcui  been  rescued  from 
her  subterraneous  confinement,  and  presents  her  to  the  Chorus 
of  Rustics. 

EPM.    ^ft  oo^raroi  TiapyoL.  1.  586. 

and  worthy  country-people !  Listen  to  the  words  I  say, 
*  Castor  and  PoUuz,  the  patron  deities  of  Sparta. 
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If  you  wish  to  hear  of  Peace,    or  why  she  was  removed  aw: 
Phidias — was  the  first  beginning ;  his  indictment,  and  undo 
First  alarmed  his  friend  and  patron    for  his  own  approachii 
Pericles — ^incenst  with  terror  (to  bewilder,  and  distract 
Your  malignant  dangerous  humours)  risking  an  outrageous 
Singly  set  the  town  on  fire,     and  blew  the  blaze  from  sea  \y 
Kindled  from  the  petty  spark    of  that  Megarian  decree ; 
Overshadowing  all  the  land    with  smoky  clouds  and  smou 

reek, 
Dark'ning  all  our  cheerful  days,     and  drawing  tears  front 

cheek ; 
Till  the  figs,  the  vines,  and  olives,    and  the  very  jugs  and  j 
Bounc'd  about  and  broke  each  other,    as  associates  in  the ' 
JVy,  Well,  I  never  heard  of  this — ^nor  I  never  understooc 
Phidias  was  her  connection, — nor  a  kinsman  of  her  blood. 
Cho,  No, — nor  I,  before  you  told  us — but  her  cornel; 
betrays. 
Her  relation  to  the  artist — "  Live  and  learn"  the  proverb  sa 
Mer,  (in  continuation).  Then  the  cities  of  your  empir&- 
the  rival  states  were  seen. 
Snarling  in  each  other's  faces, — full  of  bitterness  and  spleen 
Dreading  arbitrary  taxes,     form'd  apart  their  private  league 
And  prevailed  upon  the  Spartans    by  their  presents  and  int 
They  (according  to  their  natures),  avaricious  bold  and  base, 
Repudiating  Peace  espoused    War's  vixen  furies  in  her  plac 
But  their  land  and  tillage  suffered,    when  our  gaUeys,  in  ret 
Retaliating  their  aggression,     sail'd  to  plunder,  waste,  and  I 
Ruining  their  helpless  peasants,     and  the  harmless  com  ant 
Try,  Yes  !  and  they  were  rightly     served  for  cutting  dowi 

figs  of  mine  ! 
Cho,  Rightly  served — I  had  a  jar,     an  earthen  vessel  of  no 
Held  half  a  dozen  comb  of  com,     the  tyrants  smash'd  it 
stone. 
Mer,  (in  continuation).  Then  the  country  people  flocking 
the  victims  to  a  fold. 
Found  themselves  within  the  city    fairly  sacrificed  and  sold 
Pining  for  their  old  refreshments,     cooling  juices,  early  fhiii 
Gazing  at  the  Rhetoricians,     hungry,  destitute,  and  mute. 
They  perceiving  their  advantage  (with  a  people  poor  and  ta 
Broken-hearted  and  dependent)  drove  her  off  whene'er  she  k 
Often  turning  and  returning     with  her  offers  in  her  hand, 
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iDg  to  be  re-admitted    to  this  fair  and  lovely  land ; 
die  speakers  all  combin'd  with  pitchforks  of  collusive  lies, 
1st  her  headlong  from  the  ramparts    and  began  to  tyrannize 
ii  their  treasonable  charges)  over  all  the  &:st  and  best, 
.  the  richest  of  our  subjects — and  to  ransack  every  chest 
le  a  mess  of  confiscations    which  they  dealt  to  you  for  food, 
I  with  hasty  condemnations    trained  you  to  the  taste  of  blood ; 
the  City  pale  and  sickly, — ^lonely,  lurid,  and  forlorn, 
in  stench  and  darkness    waiting  for  the  victims  to  be  torn, 
I  whene'er  the  jails  were  open'd,    with  devouring  fury  pounc'd 
the  wealthy  carrion  paunches    cast  before  her  and  denounced, 
hes,  stripes,  and  groans  were  sounding,    and  the  States  that 

heard  the  crash 
pt  the  mouths  of  our  accusers  with  a  plug  of  present  cash, 
IS  they  rose  to  wealth  and  greatness,  Greece  declined  to  want 

and  ruin, 
ih  were  all  your  faults  and  errors,  this  was  all  the  Tofmer^s 

doing. 

TrygtBus. 

Gentle  Hermes !  prithee  cease — 
Let  the  man  remain  in  peace — 
Press  no  farther — Let  him  go — 
Leave  him — ^where  he  lies — ^below. 
Leave  him — if  he  was  by  nature 
Avaricious — ^and  ambitious ; 
A  seditious, — and  pernicious 
Noisy  sycophant,  and  prater — 
A  corrupt  calumniator — 
And  a  tyrant,  and  traitor 
To  the  state  and  her  allies : 
Let  us  leave  him  where  he  lies. 

Ifo".  {fo  the  Chorus  y  supporting  F^ace,  who  remains  silent  and 
ofigry.)  Ho  I  she  won't  speak  to  you ;  she  has  been  insulted 

1  injured  and  offended,  and  she  feels  it — 

''?.  Perhaps  she  would  speak  her  mind  to  you  in  private. 

6r.  (with  a  tone  of  coaxing  kindness,)  Come,  dearest,  let  me 
hear  it — ^in  a  whisper — 

your  complaints  against  them :  you  detest 

«e  nasty  straps  of  theirs — I  know  you  do ; 
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Yes,  and  their  buckles — ^beyond  any  woman. 

\Here  Peace  appears  to  he  whispering  to  Mercury, 
Kyt  there,  I  hear  you — ^that's  the  thing — I  thought  so. 

[To  Trygctus  and  the  Chorus  in  a  differetU tm. 
Hear  you  there,  the  complaint  she  makes  against  you. 
She  came  (she  says)  after  the  afiair  of  Pylos, 
Of  her  own  accord,  with  a  trunk  brimful  of  treatises. 
And  was  outvoted  and  expelled  repeatedly. 

TVy.  Ah,  that  was  very  wrong — But  youll  forgive  us ; 
Our  souls  were  in  the  tan-pits  ^  all  that  time. 

Mer.  {after  Mending  to  a  whisper  from  Peace,) 
Hear  now  this  question  which  she  asked  this  instant : 
"  Which  of  you  all  is  her  worst  enemy  ? 
And  who  are  her  good  friends  that  abhor  bloodshed?" 

Try.  Her  greatest  friend  of  all  ?  Cleon3niius. 

Mer.  What  kind  of  a  soldier  is  Cleonymus  ? 

Try,  A  noble  warrior,  only  that  he  is  subject 
To  fits  of  absence  in  the  warmth  of  action. 
And  so  sometimes  mislays  his  shield  and  loses  it 

Mer,  Hear  now  this  other  question  that  she  asks  me : 
"  Who  is  your  chief  commander  in  the  assembly  ?  " 

Try,  Hyperbolus  is  the  governor  there  at  present. 
— But  what's  the  matter  ?  why  do  you  turn  aside  ? 
— ^What  makes  her  make  those  faces  ? 

Mer,  Merely  loathing,— 

Disgust  at  the  people  for  so  poor  a  choice. 

Try,  Well  then,  we'll  leave  him  off.    The  case  is  this : 
The  state  being  taken  suddenly  by  surprize. 
Forlorn  and  naked,  just  from  decency 
Has  slipt  him  on  in  a  hurry  for  the  moment. 

Mer,  How  can  this  turn  to  good  ?  she  bids  me  ask  you. 

TVy,  Somehow ;  we  shall  do  better  in  some  measure. 
It  happens  he's  a  lampmaker — Now  before 
We  groped  out  matters  in  the  dark  at  random. 
But  now  by  lamplight  we  shall  see  things  plainly. 

Mer,  (after  listening  to  another  whisper^    Hah  !  hah  !  hah ! 
What  a  set  of  questions  has  she  bid  me  ask ! 

TVy,  Why  what? 

Mer,  All  kind — ^things  out  of  date,  from  the  time  she  left 


'  Alluding  to  the  administration  of  Cleon. 
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She  asb  you  what's  become  of  Sophocles  ? 

77.  He's  welly  but  something  strange  has  happened 

Mtr,  What  ? 

Trj,  From  being  Sophocles  he's  tum'd  Simonides. 

Mtr.  How  so  ? 

Try.  He's  grown  penurious  and  greedy 

In  his  old  age ;  impatient  after  gain. 

Mer.  And  the  famous  Poet,  old  Cratinus  ? 

7)7.  Died 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion. 

Mar,  How  did  it  happen? 

Try,  Quite  struck  to  the  heart — He  fainted  and  fell  ill 
At  seeing  a  ^vourite  jar  of  wine  demolished ; 
And  other  horrors  that  occurred  at  that  time — 
—Therefore,  sweet  Peace,  we'll  keep  and  cherish  you. 
And  never  part  with  you  from  this  time  forward. 

Mar.  Agreed.    Then  take  this  lusty  damsel  here. 
Vintage  by  name,  and  keep  her  for  your  wife. 
Return  to  the  farm,  and  live  in  joy  together, 
Begetting  generations  of  yoimg  grapes. 

Try.  Come  here,  my  charmer — ^kiss  me.     Mercury  ! 
I  say  now — Mercury !  might  I  venture,  think  you, 
To  M  to  work  like  a  good  husbandman  ? 

Mar,  You  had  best  refresh  and  rest  yourself  a  little. 
^This  other  viigin,  feir  Negotiation, 
Must  be  presented  instantly  to  the  senate. 

Try.  Oh,  happy  senate !  how  I  envy  you 
That  feir  N^odadon !  *  three  days'  radons 
Of  soup,  and  flesh,  and  fish,  and  boil'd,  and  roast ! 

(To  Mercury,  with  an  air  of  joyous  familiarity.) 
^  Mercury,  fere  you  well ! 

Ma^.  (with  gravity.)  The  same  to  Thee. 

0,  mortal,  fere  thee  well — Remember  me. 
^J'.  Hoy  there  !  my  jolly  Beetle !  we  must  be  going. 
^^'  He's  gone  away,  Friend. 

^0'-  Where  ?  which  way  ?  what  for  ? 

^^,  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Thunder-bearer 
^  Jupiter's  chariot 


Alluding  to  the  public  entertainments  on  such  occasions.     See  the  Adiar- 

•^  p-  45. 
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TVy.  Well  then— What  must  I  do  ? 

Which  way  must  I  get  back,  pray  ? 

Mer.  Well  enough. 

The  Goddess  here  will  take  you — never  fear. 

Try.  Come  here,  dear  damsels.    There's  a  multitude 
Erect  with  expectation  waiting  for  you. 


Parabasis. 

(The  address  of  the  Chorus  to  the  audience  on  behalf 

of  the  Author^ 

When  a  comical  poet  so  far  misbehaves 
As  to  bring  his  own  chorus,  to  praise  him  before  us. 
We  think  that  the  Wardens,  with  wands  and  with  stavi 
Should  perforce  interpose,  and  disperse  them  with  blc 
But,  heavenly  goddess,  there  never  was  known 
Such  a  glorious  Author,  as  this  of  our  own, 
That  deserv'd  such  a  crown  of  immortal  renown. 
— ^*Tis  fit  you  should  know  it — ^This  eminent  poet, 
Whose  rivals  are  crusht  and  reduc'd  to  the  dust, 
Has  scouted  and  routed  their  paltry  conceits ; 
And  expell'd  and  expos'd  them  as  beggarly  cheats ; 
With  their  jests  ten  times  told  against  hunger  and  cok 
And  a  merry  device  about  vermin  and  lice, 
That  made  Hercules  hungry,  impatient  and  angry : 
And  then  for  a  feat  made  him  raven  and  eat, 
And  growl  over  his  meats  or  brought  slaves  to  be  bea 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  this  noble  conceit, 
That  when  they're  in  tears  some  comrade  appears 
With  his  jibes  and  his  jeers  and  this  notable  jest, 
(Which  is  just  like  the  rest,  and  as  good  as  the  best :) 
"  Your  shoulders,  I  doubt,  have  been  put  to  the  rout, 
'^  Some  sudden  attack  has  invaded  your  back 
"  With  a  cudgel  or  lash."    This  detestable  trash, 
This  contemptible  style,  so  degrading  and  vile — 
His  efforts  have  banished — ^at  length  it  has  vanished, 
And  since  in  its  place  he  has  built  from  the  base 
A  palace  of  verse,  polished  and  terse, 
Rear'd  with  rapidity,  framed  with  solidity. 
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In  majestical  style,  a  magnificent  pile. 
— His  slaves  are  enfranchised  and  free  from  the  whip : 
He  has  scom*d  from  the  first  to  descend  and  to  dip 
Peddling  and  meddling  in  private  affairs  : 
To  detect  and  collect  every  petty  defect 
Of  husband  and  wife,  and  domestical  life ; 
But  intrepid  and  bold,  like  Alddes  of  old, 
When  the  rest  stood  aloof,  put  himself  to  the  proof 
In  his  country's  behoof,  essaying  his  might 
In  a  perilous  fight :  descending  downright 
On  a  dismal  adventure,  daring  to  enter 
The  terrible  Tanpits,*  where  Stygian  stenches 
Astounded  the  senses  :  and  sights  on  all  sides 
Of  the  horns  and  the  hides :  and  a  horrible  din 
(With  a  howl  and  a  grin)  from  the  monster  within, 
And  flashes  that  came,  from  his  eyeballs  like  flame, 
His  locks  all  alive  with  a  poisonous  list 
Of  sycophant  serpents  that  twisted  and  hist ; 
— ^This  horrid  Hobgoblin  our  hero  beheld, 
^ut  disdain'd  at  the  sight  to  be  daunted  or  quell'd, 
-And  stood  like  a  rampire,  defying  the  Vampire, 
defending  your  empire,  risking  his  blood 
^or  the  general  good ;  besides  and  moreover, 
•^^en  this  was  all  over,  his  general  behaviour 
^^aj5  such  as  entitles  him  justly  to  favour. 
^^^  former  occasions  he  never  made  use 
^^  the  credit  he  gain'd  to  corrupt  or  seduce ; 
^iit  pack'd  up  his  awls,  after  gaining  the  day, 
^^^^Ontented  and  joyous,  and  so  went  away : 
Never  molesting, 
In  earnest  or  jesting ; 
Never  at  rest, 
But  doing  his  best ; 
In  each  obligation 
Befitting  his  station ; 
Therefore  we  make  bold 
To  request  yoimg  and  old. 
And  good  boys  and  good  men. 
To  befiiend  him  again. 


*  Allading  to  his  attack  on  the  administratioii  of  Cleon. 
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And  those  that  are  bald 

Are  especially  call'd 

To  favour  his  cause 

With  the  warmest  applause  : 

For  all  men  will  say. 

When  we're  feasting  away, 

At  the  close  of  the  play — 

"  Bring  forward  the  best 

"  For  our  bald-pated  guest ! 

"  Let  nothing  be  spar'd 

"  For  the  bald-pated  bard." 

And  in  all  other  places, 

In  similar  cases. 
Such  honours  as  these  shall  all  people  bestow 
On  his  partners  in  baldness  wherever  they  go, 

For  his  noble  intention 

And  glorious  invention 
And  the  boldness  and  baldness  and  breadth  of  his  bro 


Ov  yap  ivff  ^^ioy. — 1.  1 1 05. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see  the  new-sown  corn-field  fresh  and  ev^ 
With  blades  just  springing  from  the  soil  that  only  ask  a  ^ 

from  Heaven. 
There,  while  kindly  rains  are  falling,  indolently  to  rejoice, 
Till  some  worthy  neighbour  calling,  cheers  you  with  his  W 

voice. 
Well,  with  weather  such  as  this,  let  us  hear,  Trygaeus  tell  us 
What  should  you  and  I  be  doing?    YouVe  the  king  of  us 

fellows. 
Since  it  pleases  Heaven  to  prosper  your  endeavours,  fnend. 

mine, 
Let  us  have  a  merry  meeting,  with  some  friendly  talk  and  win 
In  the  vineyard  there's  your  lout,  hoeing  in  the  slop  and  mud 
Send  the  wench  and  call  him  out,  this  weather  he  can  d( 

good. 
Dame  take  down  two  pints  of  meal,  and  do  some  fritters  in 

way; 
Boil  some  grain  and  stir  it  in,  and  let  us  have  those  figs,  I  say 
Send  a  servant  to  my  house — any  one  that  you  can  spare. 
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•  •  •  •  pie  of  hare,' 

K  should  be  four  of  them  in  all,  if  the  cat  has  left  them  right; 
Ixard  her  racketing  and  tearing  round  the  larder  all  last  night. 
r,  bring  three  of  them  to  us — take  the  other  to  my  father  : 
t  »me  myrtle  for  our  garlands,  sprigs  in  flower,  or  blossoms 

rather. 
Tt  a  shout  upon  the  way  to  Charinades  our  neighbour, 
1  join  our  drinking  bout  to^lay,  since  Heaven  is  pleased  to  bless 

oui  labour. 

'  Tbe  TraiulUor  had  (oipnieii  all  but  the  bftre-fnei. 


THEOGNIS    RESTITUTUS. 

THE    PERSONAL    HISTORY    OF    THE    POET 

THEOGNIS 

REDUCED  FROM  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  HIS  EXISTING  FRAGMENTS. 

A  omidred  of  these  Fragments  translated  or  paraphrased  in  English  Metre  are 

^'^^^Qged  in  their  proper  biographical  order  with  an  accompanying 

commentary — with  a  Preface  in  which  the  suggestion  of 

Mr.  Clinton,  as  to  the  true  date  of  the  Poet's 

birth  (viz.  in  Olymp.  59)  is  confirmed 

by  internal  evidence. 


'  1 1  ilajdl 
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ft  F  the  whole  race  of  poets  who  filled  the  long 
I  period  which  intervened  between  the  time  of  the 
ancient  narrative  or  epic  bards,  and  the  poets  of 
\  the  Attic  drama,  scarcely  any  remnants  have  been 
preserved  to  us;  the  few  existing  fragments  of 
ochus,  Alcseus  and  Sappho  excite  the  regret  of  the  scholar  by 
auty  of  the  versification  and  language;  but  the  loss  of  their 
works  is  also  to  be  regretted  on  another  account :— They  and 
ass  to  which  they  belong,  were  decidedly  and  peculiarly  the 
of  active  life,  differing  in  this  respect  from  their  epic  pre- 
ors  and  from  the  dramatic  tribe  which  succeeded  them. — 
Uves  were  not  passed  in  wandering  from  town  to  town  with 
[Mia]  entertainment  at  the  public  charge,  as  tradition  (applying 
individual,  what  was  characteristic  of  a  class)  has  recorded 
mer ;  nor  were  they  menial  minstrels,  such  as  Homer  him- 
u  described;  established,  like  Fhemius  or  Demodocus,  in 
losion  of  a  petty  Sovereign  ;  neither  were  they  occupied  like 
unatists,  in  contests  for  a  theatrical  prize,  engaged  in  schooling 
lOots  and  uniting  in  their  vocation  the  several  offices  of 
ler,  ballet-master  and  director  of  the  band. 
h  the  poets  above  mentioned,  verse  was  the  vehicle  of  their 
;i  and  passions,  excited  as  they  were  by  the  tumult  of  an 
^  existence ;  feuds,  factions,  expatriation  to  distant  colonies, 
n  usurpations,  revolurion  and  exile  were  the  elements  by  which 
fere  surrounded,  and  of  whose  influence  they  partook ;  and 
lieinsclvcs  appear  sometimes,  to  have  been  among  the  leading 
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spirits  of  these  tempests ;  the  faculty  of  composing  animated  and   \ 
popular  poetry  giving  to  the  person  idio  applied  it  to  party  pur-    - 
poses,  a  power  of  producing  impressions,  less  forcible  indeed  inAe 
first  instance,  but  more  durable  and  difiusive  than  the  effixt  of 
oratory. 

Hence  their  poetiy,  turning  wholly  upon  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions produced  by  the  events  and  characters  with  which  tfaejr  wen 
surrounded,  contained,  what  we  should  call,  the  materials  for  an 
Autobiography;  and  we  see  in  fact,  that  the  ancients,  who  wetein 
possession  of  their  writings,  were  enabled  to  form  a  dear  idea  of 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Alcaeus  and  Archilochus.  The  loss  therefore 
of  their  works,  is  not  only  to  be  lamented  by  the  admirers  of  andeot 
Poetiy,  but  must  be  regretted,  as  depriving  us  of  a  view  of  civil  and 
political  society  at  a  period  antecedent  to  what  is  considered  as  tiie 
full  development  of  Grecian  civilization ;  though  it  might  be  cod- 
sidered,  perhaps  more  jusdy,  in  a  point  of  view  not  less  interestii^ 
as  an  equally  perfect  form  of  the  same  civilization,  though  in  flone 
respects  di£ferendy  characterized ;  being  modified  in  the  conntiiei 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Islands  (to  which  the  most  eminent  of  dni 
class  of  poets  belong)  by  the  circumstances  of  a  more  fertile  and 
extended  territory,  by  more  advantageous  situations  for  conuneidal 
enterprize,  and  above  all,  by  their  Colonial  origin,  which  removing 
them  from  the  influence  of  a  locality,  connected  with  ancient  iDStk- 
tutions,  left  them  free  to  proceed  to  development  and  decay,b]rA 
more  rapid  progress,  than  the  old  hidebound  states,  firom  iddcb 
they  had  been  severed. — But,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  tbe 
value  of  the  treasures  which  we  have  lost;  or  to  diminish  bjr  comr 
parison,  the  worth  of  the  single  remnant  of  this  school,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Theognis  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  class  of  poets  above  d^ 
scribed ;  a  native  of  Megara  in  Greece,  He  was  nearly  die  last  ip 
point  of  time,  and  far  from  being  the  first  in  point  of  poetical  ment; 
yet  there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  in  his  verses,  accon^Mmied 
by  a  general  terseness  of  expression,  which  gains  upon  the  atteotioQ 
of  the  reader,  and  which  is  apt  to  engage  him  to  firequent  repensili 
and  reflections.  The  style  is  in  fact,  what  according  to  moden 
notions  of  poetic  language,  would  be  characterized  as  prosaic;  cob* 
sisting  as  it  does,  of  the  expressions  and  phrases  of  ordinaiy  q)eechi 
never  in  any  respect  vulgar,  but  wholly  without  ornament  or  die 
afiectation  of  ornament ;  it  has  no  pretension  to  beauty,  nor  at- 
tempts at  the  sublime ;  it  is  the  language  of  actual  feeling  anflV 
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iicnmstances ;  and  its  title  to  the  name  of  poetry  must 
"ested  on  the  correctness  of  its  metre ;  nevertheless,  this 
i^  gives  to  it  in  some  respects  a  greater  interest,  as  an 
nadomed  docmnent,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  social 
id  domestic  politics  in  Greece,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
war.  It  should  seem  therefore,  that  an  useful  and 
Idition  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  might  be  obtained, 
led  mass  of  fragments,  which  constitute  the  present  text, 
luced  to  a  rational  order,  exhibiting  in  a  regular  series, 
events  of  the  poet's  life  which  are  indicated  by  them, 
xessive  changes  of  circumstance  and  situation  under 
were  composed. 

'  a  similar  description,  and  of  nearly  equal  difficulty,  was 
m1  several  years  ago,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Stevenson  of 
Being  a  great  lover  of  antiquities,  and  particularly  and 
ially,  a  most  passionate  adqiirer  and  collector  of  painted 
id  availed  himself  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to  make  a 
Netherlands ;  and  succeeded  in  purchasing  many  fine 
ke  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  which  had  passed  into  pn- 
\  he  then  returned,  having  agreed  with  the  vendor  that 
oold  be  sent  after  him ;  and  so  it  was ;  but  on  its  airival, 
on  was  appalled  by  the  discovery,  that  the  lead,  not  having 
ily  included  in  the  purchase,  had  been  stript  off;  and 
asure  which  he  expected,  was  reduced  to  a  chaos  of 
By  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours.     He  was  not  how- 
tagedy  but  finally  by  continued  patience  and  attention,  at 
two  or  three  years,  succeeded  in  recomposing  the  whole. 
;  in  which  the  remains  of  Theognis  have  been  transmitted 
ibles  that  in  which  Mr.  Stevenson  received  his  purchase 
^ass ;  but  with  this  additional  difficulty,  that  they  are  not 
nged  parts  of  any  complete  compositions,  but  detached 
fragments  of  occasional  poems,  composed  at  very  dif- 
B^  and  under  very  different  circumstances. 
he  confiision  of  the  present  text  that,  in  the  same  page, 
to  be  found  speaking  of  himself  as  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
exile  and  a  citizen ;  and  so  on  promiscuously,  without 
tt  appearance  of  order  or  coherence  firom  the  beginning 
-^Out  of  this  confusion,  an  attempt  is  made  to  construct 
itobiography  by  arranging  the  fiagments  in  the  order  of 
ts  to  which  they  refer ;  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty ; 
;  that  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  is  contradictory 
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upon  two  such  important  points  as  those  of  the  place  and  time  of 
his  birth.  If  however,  renouncing  all  dependence  upon  these  ooa- 
flicting  authorities,  we  recur  to  the  evidence  of  the  text  itsel(  i« 
find  that  the  city  to  which  he  belonged  was  founded  by  Akadiov; 
and  since  all  authorities  are  agreed,  and  his  own  testimony  provo^ 
that  the  name  of  his  native  city  was  Megara,  (this  circumstance « 
Mr.  Brunck  has  shewn,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  more  andot 
M^ara,  the  Megara  of  Greece  proper.)  Again,  the  same  Mqnn 
is  described  by  the  poet  as  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  tk 
expected  invasion  of  the  Persians :  lastly,  the  only  other  M^gan, 
the  Megara  in  Sicily  (to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  last  mo- 
tioned circimistance  would  not  apply)  is  moreover  positively  a- 
eluded  by  his  mention  of  Sicily,  as  one  among  the  number  of  facdp 
countries  which  he  had  visited. 

A  satisfactory  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  time  of  his  birdi,  mqr 
in  like  manner  be  deduced  from  internal  evidence,  though  by  a  pro- 
cess somewhat  more  circuitous.  At  the  time  when  he  was  prBctici% 
philosophising  upon  the  subject  of  hard  drinking,  we  must  eondude 
him  to  have  been  a  very  young  man ;  and  this  paroxysm  of  experi- 
mental conviviality  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  veiy  lo|g 
duration ;  but  it  appears,  that  during  its  continuance,  verses  illastii* 
tive  of  his  theory  and  practice  (Frag.  VI.  VII.  VIII.)  wereaddreaed 
to  two  of  his  poetic  and  toping  companions,  Simonides  and  Onoon- 
critus.  Now  the  only  time  in  which  it  is  at  all  probable,  that  these 
two  persons  could  have  been  associated  as  joint  compotaton  with 
Theognis,  must  have  been  that  period  of  Hipparchus'  reign,  subM- 
quent  to  the  arrival  of  Simonides,  and  anterior  to  the  exile  of  Ooo- 
macritus :  now  this  first  arrival  of  Simonides  is  fixed  by  Mr.  CliB- 
ton  (the  highest  authority  on  such  questions)  in  the  year  535  B.C 
With  respect  to  the  age  of  Simonides  at  the  time  of  his  anivalit 
Athens,  there  is  no  difficulty,  his  birth  being  fixed,  by  the  moit 
undoubted  testimony  (that  of  his  own  verses)  in  the  year  556.  With 
respect  to  Theognis,  the  case  is  different ;  chronologers  are  agreed 
Hdie^d.  in  assigning  to  him  the  S9th  Olympiad  544  b.c  but  whether,  as  the 
date  of  his  birth,  or  the  period  at  which  he  became  famous  aod 
celebrated,  is  a  point  which  their  opposite  and  ambiguous  testimoo]r 
has  left  undetermined ;  but  the  internal  evidence  is  wholly  in  frfoor 
of  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Clinton  has  suggested ;  namely,  that 
'*  Thea^s  might  be  supposed  to  have  hem  borUy  rather  than  U  ktfi 
flourished  in  Olympiad  <^<f  upon  this  supposition,  he  must  have  been 
twelve  years  younger  than  Simonides,  and  their  respective  ages  it 
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tie  of  Simonides'  arrival  would  have  been  1 9  and  3 1 ;  he  might 
t  the  age  of  three  and  twenty  have  illustrated  his  philosophic 
'  of  inebriety,  in  verses  addressed  to  Simonides  and  Onoma- 
after  which  there  would  remain  the  latter  half  of  Hipparchus* 
six  or  seven  years,  in  any  one  of  which,  the  exile  of  Onoma- 
mig^t  have  taken  place.  The  tone  of  his  verses  to  Simonides 
*e  different  instances,  shews  them  to  have  been  addressed  to 
on  older  than  himself,  and  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
rition  of  his  having  been  a  man  of  fame  and  celebrity  nineteen 
before  the  time  when  he  could  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
ig  that  very  free  and  familiar  acquaintance,  which  seems,  at 
ime,  to  have  subsisted  between  them.  This  is  particularly 
»t  in  a  fragment,  which  is  not  translated,  but  of  which,  the 
il  wiU  be  found  in  the  portion  of  his  poetry  lately  discovered, 
apologizing  for  his  debaucheries,  in  verses  addressed  to  Simo- 
and  justifying  them  by  an  appeal  to  poetical  mythology ! ! 
Mong  the  writer  to  have  been  in  his  senses,  such  verses  could 
ossibly  have  been  composed  by  a  man  of  mature  age,  and 
Bed  to  a  person  many  years  younger,  with  whom  he  had 
)ecome  lately  acquainted. — On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose 
>  have  been  the  younger  man,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with 
tides  had  taken  place  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  19  or  30; 
liole  becomes  perfectly  natural  and  probable.  A  young  man 
ilth  and  (as  far  as  it  appears)  entirely  his  own  master,  careless 
t  time  of  money,  but  eager  for  knowledge,  and  passionately 
3ed  to  the  joint  arts  of  music  and  poetry,  would  hardly  have 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  for  improvement  and  in- 
kniy  which  were  afforded  him  by  the  establishment  of  so  cele- 
I  a  man  of  letters  in  his  immediate  vicinity ;  and  Simonides 
lad  been  attracted  and  fixed  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus  by 
t  gifts  and  pensions,"  would  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  have 
$d  the  society  of  a  young  poet  of  rank  and  wealth,  who  mani- 
a  wish  for  instruction,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  for  it  Upon 
oting  an  intimacy  might  have  been  formed  very  rapidly ;  his 
J  instructor  might  very  properly  under  these  circumstances, 
ffomed  the  character  of  a  mentor;  and  his  moral  remonstrance 
have  been  met  with  a  bantering  reply  (for  such  it  is),  an  aigu- 
m  ad  hominem,  an  appeal  to  his  own  authentic  precedents 
camples,  attested  by  fable  and  poetry !  "  How  could  Simo- 
a  mythologist  and  a  poet,  venture  to  disapprove  of  the  con- 
i  Jupiter  !"    These  then  are  evidently  the  bantering  verses 
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of  a  ^roung  man  replying  to  the  admonition  of  a  senior.  Again,  tin 
verses  in  which  he  represents  Simonides,  as  presiding  at  a  conviviii 
meeting,  and  not  knowing  how  to  conduct  himself,  are  suitdik 
enough  to  the  petulant  vivacity  of  a  yoimg  man,  who  with  asinoeR 
respect  and  regard  for  his  senior,  cannot  forbear  to  notice  his  d^ 
fects  in  manner  and  behaviour.  Criticisms  of  this  kind,  which  if 
they  proceeded  from  a  person  of  more  advanced  age,  would  be  fdtai 
seriously  offensive,  are  frequently  received  from  a  younger  cooi' 
panion  with  perfect  good  humour ;  and  for  a  very  good  reasoD— 
They  do  not  imply  contempt  The  same  difference  of  age  is  maiked 
equally,  though  in  a  very  different  manner,  at  a  later  period,  wfaea 
Theognis  must  have  been  seriously  disgusted — ^when  he  dedinci 
Simonides'  invitation,  and  anticipates  that  the  lines  in  which  he  con- 
veys his  refusal  (Frag.  LXIII.),  will  be  conmiunicated  to  his  enemia; 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  irritation  and  agitation  (^  his  on 
mind,  there  is  in  this  fragment  an  evident  tone  of  forbearance  and 
reserve,  betokening  the  remains  of  habitual  respect;  such  as  he 
might  be  supposed  to  retain  for  his  senior,  and  the  instructor  of  Ui 
youth.  From  all  these  considerations,  we  should  infer,  that  it  ii 
impossible  to  suppose  the  59  Oljrmpiad  to  have  been  the  period 
of  his  celebrity — such  a  supposition  (even  allowing  him  to  hue 
attained  to  celebrity  at  the  earliest  age  possible)  would  place  him 
more  in  advance  of  Simonides  in  point  of  years,  than,  from  iritft 
has  been  said  above,  it  should  seem  that  Simonides  must  have  bees 
with  respect  to  him.  We  must  therefore  incline  to  that  chrondKogf 
which  marks  this  Olympiad  as  the'time  of  his  birth — upon  this  sap- 
position,  he  would  have  been  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  tiie 
murder  of  Hipparchus,  which  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  some 
lines  in  which  he  discussed  the  question  of  tyrannicide  (Ih(. 
XXIII.)  and  to  others  in  which  he  speaks  slightingly  of  the  sdbB- 
nities  of  a  royal  funeral  (Frag.  XXIV.  and  XXV.) 

These  lines  are  such  as  no  man  living  in  exile  would  have  fCft- 
tured  to  write.  The  friends  of  the  deceased  ruler  (as  a]q)etti 
from  the  magnificence  with  which  the  frineral  is  celebrated)  beiog 
evidently  still  in  power.  The  poet  therefore,  at  the  time  wim 
they  were  composed,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  Mcgara;tlie 
funeral  moreover,  must  have  taken  place  in  some  state  immediatdtf 
adjoining  to  that  town,  at  so  short  a  distance,  as  to  make  his  non- 
attendance  a  marked  act,  which  he  thought  it  necessaiy  to  josdl^ 
and  explain. 

The  reform  of  Cleisthenes  at  Athens,  and  the  revohition  in 
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liegaia,  of  which  the  materials  had  been  long  in  preparation, 
qppear  to  have  been  events  nearly  contemporary,  and  probably  had 
X  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other. — Upon  this  supposition,  it 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  35th  year  of  the  poet's  age.  Three 
foxs  after,  we  find  him  an  exile,  a  witness  of  the  devastation  of 
die  Iiclantian  plain,  and  cursing  the  Corinthians,  by  whose  example 
and  intrigues  the  confederate  army  under  Cleomenes  had  been 
broken  np,  leaving  the  Thebans  and  Eubseans  exposed  to  defeat 
and  invasion. 

We  then  find  him  at  Thebes,  hving  (as  he  says  himself)  as  an 
eiiley  and  exposed  to  the  mortifications  incident  to  a  life  of  exile. 
-—Thebes  seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  those  hopes  of  a  trium- 
phant restoration,  which  he  and  his  brother  emigrants  at  one  time 
catertained ;  (see  Frag.  LXXVIII.)  and  all  mention  of  it  is  accord- 
ing^ omitted,  in  the  verses  ccmiposed  long  afterwards,  when  by 
die  indulgence  of  the  ruling  party,  he  had  been  permitted  to  return. 
Thebes  had  been  the  Coblentz  of  the  party ;  a  place  of  which  the 
name  was  not  to  be  pronounced  by  a  returned  emigrant  Some 
disagreements,  some  disappointments,  which  are  discoverable  by 
die  i^immer  of  inference  and  allusion,  (but  of  which  as  they  are 
iveign  to  the  question  of  chronology,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  might  have  been  comprised  in  a  short  space  of  time,) 
combined  with  the  pressure  of  utter  poverty  had  the  effect  of  in- 
dodng  the  poet  to  separate  from  his  companions,  and  to  seek  his 
fixtime  for  himself.  Sicily  was  the  great  mart  for  destitute  men  of 
talent,  and  to  Sicily  he  repaired,  being  then,  it  may  be  supposed  in 
fait  40th  CMT  41st  year. — ^Then  follows  the  period  to  which  we  may 
icfer  all  those  fragments  in  which  he  complains  of  poverty  and  de- 
grading occupation,  in  which  he  vindicates  himself  against  imputa- 
tions erf  meanness  and  parsimony,  and  in  which  he  exults  in  the 
gpadnal  acquisition  of  property. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  a  view  of  private  life  among  the 
Greeks,  than  the  rapid  transition  from  wealth  to  poverty,  and 
iipun  from  poverty  to  wealth ;  and  Theognis  was  destined  to  ex- 
libit  an  example  of  both ;  for  he  appears  to  have  accumulated 
aq[Hdly  what,  considering  it  probably  in  a  Megarian  point  of  view, 
\tt  r^arded  as  a  respectable  amoimt  of  property ;  for  wealth  at 
Syiacose  was  proverbially  tenfold  the  amount  of  what  would  have 
CODstitated  wealth  in  any  other  Grecian  state. 

The  only  historical  fact  connected  with  his  sojourn  in  Sicily  is 
the  m%^  of  Syracuse  by  Gelo,  acting  at  that  time  as  lieutenant  to 
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Hippocrates  (as  related  by  Herodotus  in  his  brief  suminary  of  & 
steps  by  which  Gelo  had  risen  to  power.  Book  VII.)  This  siege  ms 
terminated  by  the  joint  intervention  of  the  Corinthians  and  Ccv- 
cyreans,  iinder  whose  mediation  a  treaty  was  concluded.  We  leim 
from  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  that  Theognis  composed  a  loi^  poem 
(cic  rove  9v%ivTa^  rHv  Zvpcucov^/wF  iv  ry  iroXiopKlq)  verses  '^  addressed 
during  the  siege  to  the  survivors  of  Uie  Syracusan  army"  for  the 
siege  as  Herodotus  states,  had  been  preceded  by  the  entire  over- 
throw of  their  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Elonis ;  and  when  we  ooo- 
sider  that  the  flight  of  their  routed  forces  must  have  followed  the 
same  track  which  was  afterwards  traversed  by  the  Atheniau  is 
their  retreat  from  Syracuse,  that  Gelo,  as  the  general  of  cafahy 
must  have  been  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  defeat  (as  indeed  we  wtf 
infer  from  its  being  followed  by  the  immediate  si^e  of  Syiacoie 
itself)  must  have  been  a  little  short  of  extermination ;  and  those  of 
the  army,  who  effecting  their  escape,  formed  afterwards  the  most 
efficient  part  of  the  garrison,  might  well  have  been  addressed  is 
rove  vtfBiyra^  the  survivors. 

Four  verses  are  still  to  be  found,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  this  poem  (Frag.  C.)  the  description  of  the  ^xP'ffrM 
being  applied  to  the  expelled  Gamori  as  contrasted  widi  the  pti^ 
who  defended  the  city. 

In  the  chronological  table  annexed  by  Professor  Miillei  to  his 
admirable  work  on  the  Dorians,  the  first  year  of  the  72nd  Olympiid 
ac  492  b  assigned  as  an  approximate  date  to  the  batde  of  Elons; 
considering  the  events  which  must  have  intervened,  the  sicfeof 
Syracuse  and  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  followed  by  the  usuipatioB 
of  Gelo,  who  in  the  year  492  b.c  (see  Fasti  Hellenid,  iL  p.  t^ 
made  himself  master  of  Gela,  this  seems  to  be  the  latest  diie 
that  can  be  assigned  to  it ;  but  either  this  date  or  a  year  eadicr 
might  afford  sufficient  time  for  a  man  of  talents  and  activi^ 
(living  in  a  wealthy  and  Hberal  community,  earning  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  spending  as  little  as  possible)  to  acquire  considenUe 
wealth.  Adventurers  to  India  and  Mexico  (even  without  eitia- 
ordinary  economy,  such  as  Theognis  seems  to  have  ]Kactiae4 
have  sometimes  realised  good  fortunes  in  a  shorter  time ;  and  to 
come  to  a  nearer  and  more  apposite  instance,  Gorgias  and  Hqppiis 
must  have  made  money  much  faster  and  probably  spent  it  moR 
liberally  than  Theognis  appears  to  have  done,  at  least  if  «t 
may  judge  from  his  verses  to  Timagoras  and  Damocles  (Fnig.XCIIL 
and  XCVin.)    This  difficulty,  if  indeed  it  be  such,  might  hue 
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m  duded ;  for  there  is  nothing  but  the  date  (which,  in  contra- 
clkm  to  all  moral  probability,  would  make  Theognis  an  older 
■i  than  Simonides)  which  should  prevent  us  from  assigning  the 
ene^  in  which,  after  his  return  to  Megara,  he  alludes  to  the  im- 
oding  invasion  of  Persia,  to  a  later  period  than  the  battle  of 
Indion ;  for  it  is  most  certain  that  the  alarms  of  invasion  were 
■t  tenninated  by  that  battle.  Corsini,  as  quoted  by  Professor 
Mer  (for  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  procure  the  work), 
■fgns  the  poem  noticed  by  Suidas  to  the  last  year  of  the  73rd 
Ifinpiad,  which  would  have  allowed  two  additional  Olympiads, 
kring  iHiich  Theognis  might  have  been  growing  rich ;  and  the 
kpecfttion  of  the  approach  of  old  age  might  not  appear  quite 
Imd,  in  verses  composed  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  61. 
h  die  chronological  table  of  Professor  Miiller,  Theognis  is  said  to 
«iliO  composing  poetry  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad, 
he  fear  immediately  preceding  the  march  of  Xerxes. 

As  the  grounds  upon  which  this  determination  is  founded  are 
lot  stated,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether  Professor  Miiller  refers 
9  die  verses  now  in  existence,  in  which  the  apprehensions  of  a 
Mu  invasion  are  expressed,  or  whether  his  extensive  and  acute 
vonches  have  furnished  him  with  other  evidence  in  proof  that 
[keognis  was  composing  poetry  at  the  time  which  he  states.  At 
Ki  period  he  would  have  been,  according  to  the  proposed  date, 
ii  feats  of  age ;  according  to  that  which  has  been  commonly 
85  ;  a  time  of  life  at  which  no  man  who  retained  his 
would  seriously  deprecate,  as  he  does,  the  approach  of 
U  w^ !  If,  therefore,  the  verses  now  in  existence  are  those  which 
Menor  Miiller  had  in  view,  we  must  suppose  him  (and  the  rather, 
ike  has  not  noted  in  his  tables  any  time  for  the  Poet's  birth)  to 
rejected  tacitly  the  earlier  date  for  that  event ;  being,  as  it  is, 
with  the  latest  of  his  existing  compositions.  Any  dif- 
crify,  dieiefofe,  which  there  might  appear  in  supposing  Theognis 
D  Ivve  accumulated  at  S3rracuse,  in  the  space  of  twelve  years,  what 
I  a  Megarian  would  have  appeared  considerable  wealth,  might 
we  been  eluded  by  adopting  the  determination  of  Corsini,  and 
loloiiging  his  residence  in  Sicily  to  the  end  of  the  73rd  or  the  ist 
«rof  the  74th  Olympiad. 

But  the  writer  of  these  pages  would  not  consent  to  avail  himself 
if  dus  evarion,  or  dissemble  the  strong  conviction  impressed  on  his 
Bad,  that  the  Corinthian  negotiator  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
^^Qicyrean,  had  acted  as  mediator  between  Gelo  and  the  besi^ed 

n.  Y 
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Syracusans,  was  also  the  mediator  between  the  poet  and  hisfeUcMF 
citizens  of  Megara.  It  should  seem  that,  having  secured  the  good 
offices  of  his  Corinthian  friend  (whose  dexterity  and  powers  of  p» 
suasion  are  alluded  to  in  the  enigmatic  mention  of  Sisy^rfnis  tk 
Corinthian),  he  removed  to  the  Peloponnese,  to  await  the  result  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  presented  himself  at  Sparta,  and  had  tk 
good  fortune  to  be  well  received,  a  circumstance  which  he  {«► 
bably  considered  as  of  some  importance  in  giving  him  additioorf 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  for  it  is  obstrvibil 
that,  in  the  accounts  which  remain  to  us  of  the  most  eminent  p» 
sons  of  Greece,  any  mark  of  esteem  or  respect  which  might  hive 
been  shown  them  by  the  community  of  Sparta  is  always  recoided 
as  an  authoritative  testimony  in  their  favour. 

To  this  residence  in  Laceda&mon  we  may  assign  those  venei 
(Frag.  CII.)  in  which  Theotimus  is  mentioned :  the  melancho^ 
images  which  they  exhibit  are  not  apt  to  beset  the  fancy  at  a  modi 
earlier  age.  While  we  are  ascending  the  hill  of  life,  the  aoclifi^ 
before  us  screens  the  future  from  our  sight ;  but  when  we  hm 
reached  the  summit,  and  are  preparing  to  descend,  it  bursts  soddadf 
upon  us,  and  remains  before  us  as  a  fixed  and  constant  proqwoL' 
These  lines  therefore  cannot,  it  should  seem,  with  any  probabiE^ 
be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  his  long  residence  in  Sidly,  bat 
would  be  perfectly  suitable  to  the  period  of  life  (54  or  55)  at  vkidi 
he  obtained  his  recall  from  banishment ;  an  event  <^  which,  atte 
time  when  they  (Frag.  CIII.)  were  written,  he  must  have  been  h 
inmiediate  expectation.  There  are  also  other  verses  written  s 
Lacedaemon,  alluding  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  his  fiiend; 
for  it  should  seem  that  money  must  have  been  an  ingredient  aBMg 
the  other  considerations  under  which  his  recall  was  effected.  Ike 
verses  in  which  the  apprehension  of  a  Persian  invasion  is  aOnddl 
to  (Frag.  CV.  and  CVI.),  have  all  the  character  of  an  enugnBt 
very  lately  returned,  and  must  have  been  composed  about  Ae  tine 
of  the  batde  of  Marathon  \  but  there  seems  no  absolute  neoeai^ 
for  supposmg  that  they  were  composed  before  that  event  For 
this  disappointment  of  Darius'  expedition  was  followed  bypiqwii- 
tions  infinitely  more  formidable  and  extensive ;  during  n^di  Ae 
whole  eastern  world  was  agitated  (as  Herodotus  describes)  wiA 


*  Swift  says,  writing  to  Lord  Bolingbroke, "  I  was  forty-seven  yean  old 
I  began  to  think  of  Death  ;  and  the  reflections  upon  it  now  begin  when  I 
in  the  morning,  and  end  when  I  am  going  to  sleep." 
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and  levies,  which  could  not,  as  before,  be  supposed  to  be 
against  the  Athenians  or  Eretrians  alone,  but  were  evidently 
■de  in  contemplation  of  the  entire  subjugation  of  Greece ;  there 
» Acrefore  no  absolute  necessity  for  limiting  the  composition  of 
hCK  lines  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  That  they 
arid  not  have  been  written  long  after,  seems  probable  from  what 
m  before  (4>served ;  that  they  mark  the  character  of  an  emigrant 
iBf  lately  returned,  and  from  the  probability  that  a  negotiation,  so 
■|ile  in  its  nature  as  that  upon  which  his  return  depended,  was 
■iQEely  to  have  remained  long  in  suspense. 
Most  of  the  points  here  mentioned  will  be  found  illustrated 
MR  at  laige  in  the  running  commentary  which  accompanies  a 
cries  of  translated  fragments,  arranged  in  the  order  here  proposed, 
lidi  a  work,  it  was  thought,  might  afford  some  amusement  and 
rfomiation  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  young  persons  not  far 
dnmced  in  classical  studies,  affording,  at  the  same  time,  a  ground- 
Klfc  for  the  formation  of  a  very  useful  school-book  \  for  it  so 
qipens  that,  in  the  whole  mass  of  Greek  literature  which  has 
to  us,  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  a  poetic  form,  which 
an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  language ; 
oiUog  which,  to  the  school-boy  who  began  his  Latin  with  Phasdrus 
•d  Ovid,  presents  similar  facilities  of  easy  construction,  short 
and  a  metre  of  quick  recurrence,  serving  to  fix  in  the 
the  words  and  phrases  which  are  gradually  acquired 
le  scanty  remnants  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  short  fragments  of  Solon, 
■d  some  extracts  from  Anacreon  form  at  present  the  only 
amnces  available  for  rudimental  instruction.  To  this  stock,  it 
koild  seem,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Theognis  (with  the  excep- 
sn  of  passages  corrupt  or  otherwise  objectionable)  might  be 
died;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  all  the  other  fragments  may  be 
■tribnted  in  the  order  here  proposed. — One  point,  however,  must 
0  laentumed  which  has  been  omitted,  and  from  a  very  humble 
MMive.  It  appears  that  the  poet,  at  some  time  previous  to  his 
aviation,  describes  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  Theorus 
be  legate  charged  to  consult  and  report  the  responses  of  the 
Bde  at  Delphi)  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply,  that  he  was 
khcr  aspiring  to  that  office,  or  already  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and 
:  ippean  from  another  firagment  that  he  was,  dining  the  same 
eriod  of  his  life,  engaged  in  certain  judicial  functions  connected 
idi  public  worship.  These  are  points  which,  as  the  writer  has 
Mm  to  suppose,  that  they  may  have  been  ahready  elucidated  in 
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works  which  {from  an  ignorance  of  the  language  in  which  thef  at 
written)  are  to  him  inaccessible,  he  has  judged  it  more  txfoHak  \ 
to  pass  over.'  J 

The  motives  which  induce  him  to  produce  such  a  wtnt,  and  h  ' 
give  it  somewhat  (^  a  more  popular  fonn,  have  been  alica^ 
explained;  in  the  mean  time,  a  just  deference  to  the  judgment^ 
more  teamed  and  accurate  scholars,  has  dictated  this  esay,--M 
which  the  main  chronological  conclusions,  the  result  (rf'ninch  tiw 
and  reflection  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  are  briefly,  and,  to  tk 
best  of  his  ability,  as  far  as  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  will  p» 
mit,  distinctly  stated 


SYNOPSIS    OF    HISTORICAL    DATES. 

^HE  following  table  may  pediaps  be  convenient  to  the 
,  reader,  as  presenting  at  one  view  the  series  f£.  dita 
\  which  is  here  assumed. 

Olympiad  59.  E  C.  544.  The<^nis  bom  in  thii 
Olympiad,  and  probably  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  for  thiity-dne 
years  after,  we  find  him  and  his  friend  Kumus  both  in  exile: 
Kurous,  who  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  having  been  a  short  time 
before  that  event  placed  in  high  office  and  authority. 

R  C.  535.  Theognis  in  his  20th  year;  Simonides  and  Anaaton 
arrive  at  Athens,  invited  by  Hipparchus,  whose  society  presented 
a  singular  combination  of  men  of  genius  including  Onorauiilii 
and  Lasus,  the  instructor  of  Pindar.  Theognis  cultivates  die 
acquaintance  of  Simonides  and  Onomacritus.  Verses  of  a  ra; 
juvenile  character,  and  implying  very  familiar  intercouise,  ue 
addressed  to  them  both.  He  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  al  1 
very  early  age  for  poetiy  of  a  light  and  licentious  character,  for  in 
his  first  serious  verses  addressed  to  Kumus,  he  speaks  of  1h> 
poetical  reputation  as  being  already  very  extensively  diffiuei 
These  serious  verses  are  communicated  to  his  fHend  under  a  strict 

'  ItmppeanlTOU  "  the  Kjufihts "  ([k  130  v.  1807)  tlul  this  office  of 'n<M> 
WM  a  conTcnient  one  for  "distressed  gentlemen,"  ti  probable  date  aj^ 
therefore  be  ««Mgned  to  these  fines,  sfter  the  min  of  the  poet's  fortsncs  n' 
before  his  emigialion. 
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■ncdon  of  secreqr ;  and  if  we  suppose,  as  is  otherwise  pro- 
blem that  they  were  composed  in  the  last  years  of  Hipparchus' 
gm  and  remained  undivulged  at  the  period  of  his  death,  the 
ppontion  will  serve  to  accomit  for  what  would  otherwise  appear 
Inonlinaiy.  The  assassination  of  Hipparchus  occurred  in  the 
d  jTsa  of  the  66th  Olympiad  B.  C.  514,  in  the  31st  year  of 
heognis'  age;  and  it  is  singular,  considering  the  apparent  con- 
eaUily  of  their  characters,  and  the  sympathy  implied  in  their 
■I  partiality  to  the  same  individual  (Simonides),  that  Theognis 
mb  80  slightingly  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  funeral ;  which  he 
ren  refuses  to  attend  and  expresses  his  persuasion  that  the 
eccaaed  entertained  little  or  no  regard  for  him;  such  a  feeling, 
OPever,  upon  the  supposition  before  stated,  might  have  been 
ofectly  natural  His  serious  and  moral  poetry  had  remained  a 
net  communicated  only  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  while  his 
intation  for  poetry  of  a  different  character  was  widely  extended ; 
Bt  such  a  reputation,  though  it  might  attract  notice,  would  not 
ive  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  a  person 
ke  IQpparchus,  who  cultivated  and  encouraged  poetry  as  an  in- 
nment  of  moral  improvement,  and  a  means  of  practical  benefit 
» society.  We  are  apt  (and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
ilh  Theognis)  to  feel  resentment  mixed  with  otur  mortification  at 
disparaging  estimate ;  and  our  irritation  is  not  much  diminished 
f  the  consideration,  that  the  person  by  whom  this  unfavourable 
rinale  is  formed,  has  in  fact  formed  it  fairly  in  reference  to  our 
pparent  merits  and  character:  we  still  regard  it  as  a  kind  of 
Oosdce  to  be  deprived  of  that  consideration  which,  though  the 
de  has  never  been  produced,  we  nevertheless  feel  to  be  our  due. 
t  die  two  next  events  which  are  recorded  in  history,  and  which 
oe  likely  to  have  produced  a  strong  impression  in  the  adjoining 
ite  of  Megara,  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  took  place  (see  Fasti 
tdknid,  vol  2,  p.  16)  B.  C.  510,  in  the  35th  year  of  Theognis' 

% 

The  reform  of  Cleisthenes,  including  a  total  overthrow  of  the 

dent  aristocratic  government  of  Athens,  must  have  been  effected, 

may  be  inferred  from  the  tables  of  Prof.  Miiller,  in  the  follow- 

{ year  R  C.  509,  in  the  36th  of  Theognis. 

No  allusion  to  either  of  these  events  is  to  be  found  in  the  scanty 

nains  of  his  poetry  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.     It  seems 

rtain,  however,  that  about  this  time,  and  probably  in  some 

gree  from  the  influence  of  foreign  example,  that  revolution  must 
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have  taken  place  in  Megara,  which  the  poet,  judging  only  600 
the  necessary  operation  of  internal  causes,  had,  some  years  befoic; 
in  his  first  moral  and  serious  verses,  pronounced  to  be  inevitable. 
Thb  revolution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  hasty  insuiTe& 
tionary  movement,  but  to  have  proceeded  gradually  and  regularif 
to  a  crisis  which  obliged  the  poet  and  his  fiiend  Kumus  suddeaif 
to  leave  the  country. 

The  third  expedition  of  Cleomenes  took  place,  according  to 
Professor  Miiller,  in  the  year  B.  C.  506,  in  the  39th  year  of 
Theognis.  He  was  at  this  time  an  exile,  living  in  Eubcea,  andaa 
eye  witness  of  the  devastation  of  the  Lelantian  plain,  which  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans  and  Chaki- 
dians,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  failure  of  Cleomenes*  esfw- 
dition.  We  then  find  him  at  Thebes,  living  as  an  exile,  indulgiqg 
for  a  while  the  hopes  of  a  triumphant  restoration;  finally  disgusted 
with  his  associates ;  endeavouring,  and  failing  in  his  endeavour,  to 
conciliate  the  faction  by  which  he  had  been  expelled ;  and  ulti- 
mately determining  to  seek  his  fortune  for  himsel£ 

The  next  historical  date  places  him  at  Syracuse,  at  the  time  of 
the  siege,  an  event,  which  Herodotus  who  enumerates  Syracuse 
among  the  cities  besieged  by  Gelo,  mentions  as  having  been 
preceded  by  the  overthrow  of  the  S3rracusan  army  on  the  banb  of 
the  Elorus. 

The  first  year  of  the  72nd  Olympiad  is  assigned  by  Professor 
Miiller  as  an  approximate  date  to  this  battle;  we  may  perhaps 
assume  the  same  date  for  the  siege  by  which  it  was  immediatdf 
followed,  viz :  B.  C.  492,  the  53rd  year  of  Theognis'  age. 

Here,  then,  we  have  fix>m  the  last  known  date,  B.  C.  506  (die 
time  when  he  was  driven  firom  Euboea),  an  interval  of  fourteen 
years,  of  which,  if  we  allot  two  to  his  residence  at  Thebes,  idiidi 
is  a  large  admission,  considering  that  the  stock  of  money  when 
he  emigrated  was  little  or  nothing,  and  his  stock  of  patience 
apparently  not  very  ample,  there  would  then  remain  twelve  ycaR» 
during  which,  renouncing  all  incumbrances  of  rank  and  birth,  be 
devoted  himself  earnestly,  after  the  manner  of  his  old  instnictor 
Simonides,  to  the  acquisition  of  money,  spending  in  the  mean  time 
as  little  as  possible,  and  rejoicing  in  the  increasing  amount  of  his 
accimiulations.      His  return  appears  evidently  to  have  been  » 
peculiar  act  of  indulgence  and  exception  obtained  in  his  fiLTOOT 
from  the  ruling  party  in  Megara,  the  same  by  which  he  had  bec«^ 
expelled  fourteen  years  before.     That  such  a  favour  should  hav^ 
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en  granted  to  a  single  individual^  living  in  a  situation  so  remote 
dnt  of  Syracuse,  implies  the  agency  of  some  veiy  able  and 
hential  person;  and  some  fortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
mceSy  affording  him,  in  the  first  instance,  an  opportunity  of 
aniDg  the  services  and  good  offices  of  a  person  of  this  descrip- 
».  Sudi  an  opportunity  appears  to  have  presented  itself  in  the 
ii?al  of  the  Corinthian  deputy,  who  in  conjunction  with  the 
oiqfreansy  succeeded  in  persuading  Gelo  to  raise  the  siege  of 
facase,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  cession  of  Camarina. 
That  some  citizen  of  Corinth  of  distinguished  political  ability  and 
Idress  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  poet's  return,  and 
otiQg  himself  to  effect  it,  seems  to  be  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
ittomof  the  otherwise  inexplicable  episode  of  the  stoiy  of  Sisyphus, 
Ier^  CL)  whatever  difficulty  there  may  appear  in  supposing  him,  at 
ii  time,  to  have  amassed  a  satisfactory  amount  of  property,  will 
ipevmuch  less  than  that  which  is  involved  in  the  opposite  alter- 
itive,  which  would  suppose  a  similar  advantageous  opportunity  to 
ive  occuned  a  second  time,  and  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
e  ame  circumstance  of  an  able  and  influential  citizen  of  Corinth 
Kkrtaking,  on  the  poef  s  behalf,  (like  the  fabulous  old  politician, 
I  own  countryman),  to  conciliate  Persephone,  the  Persephone 
Megaiay  the  power  from  which  a  grant  of  amnesty  was  to  be 
Haised 

Ifis  actual  return  was  preceded  by  a  short  residence  in  the 
Joponnese  and  a  visit  to  Sparta,  during  which  time  the  nego- 
lioii  for  his  readmission  to  Megara  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
Ae  assistance  of  his  friend  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  little  money, 
we  suppose  him  to  have  returned  at  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
nadion,  R  C.  490,  he  would  have  been  in  his  55  th  year,  and  in 
I  supposition  there  is  little  difficulty.  The  fears  of  a  Persian 
laon  indeed  were  not  terminated  by  that  battle,  but  the  manner 
wUdi  old  age  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  lines  (Frag.  CV.)  does 
:  appear  suitable  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  life. 
Vidi  the  exception  of  some  lines  belonging  to  a  later  and 
leterminate  time,  when  he  was  occupied  in  armnging,  reciting, 
i  publishing  his  collected  stock  of  poetry,  there  are  no  existing 
les  of  Theognis  which  can  be  assigned  to  a  later  date  than  that 
the  period  inmiediately  subsequent  to  his  return.  The  verses 
rkiDg  his  ungracious  reception  by  his  own  family  must  have 
n  composed  when  the  impression  was  recent 
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TjHE  verses  of  Theognis,  which,  in  a  regular  amage- 
ment  of  his  Fragments,  appear  entitled  to  stand  a 
,  the  first  of  the  series,  are  those  viach  represent  tim 
i  a  prosperous  young  heir  just  entering  into  Sk, 
and  looking  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  and  hafflBMi 
His  vows  are  addressed  to  Jupiter  as  the  sovereign  deity,  and  b 
his  own  immediate  patron,  ApoUo,  the  founder  and  prolectv  cf 
Megara.  We  shall  see,  that  at  a  later  period,  (in  antidpitioD  of 
the  Pnsian  invasion,)  his  vows  are  addressed  separately  to  Ac 
same  two  Deities. 


Guided  and  aided  by  their  holy  will, 
Jove  and  Apollo,  may  they  guard  me  still. 
My  course  of  youth  in  safety  to  fiilfil; 
Free  from  all  evil,  happy  with  my  wealth. 
In  joyous  easy  years  of  peace  and  health. 


His  amusements  and  accomplishments  at  this  time,  his  fondnoi 
for  the  pipe,  which  he  delighted  to  acampany  (for  it  was  not  iDot- 
able  for  a  gentleman  \op&iy  upon  so  ungainly  an  instnunetit}  utd 
the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  playing  on  that  graver  and  nm 
decorous  instrument  the  lyre,  are  expressed  in  anodier  frigmenL 


My  heart  exults  the  Uvely  call  obeying. 

When  the  shrill  merry  pipes  are  sweetly  playing : 

With  these  to  chaunt  aloud,  or  to  redte. 

To  carol  and  carouse,  is  my  delight : 

Or  in  a  stead&st  tone,  bolder  and  hi^ier, 

To  temper  with  a  touch  the  manly  lyre. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  these  lines  were  in  all  {robiliiliV 
composed  at  a  later  period ;  but  the  very  argument  by  whidi  &>> 
probability  is  supported  will  show,  that  the  cultivation  of  lln 
talent  must  have  been  the  pursuit  of  his  early  youth,  and  lli»t  h 
had  attained  to  great  perfection  in  it. 
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T  verses  evidently  composed  in  his  early  years  (but  of  which 
t  lines  are  untranslatable)  terminate  in  professing  his  fond- 
r  this  kind  of  music. 

III. 
To  revel  with  the  pipe,  to  chaunt  and  sing, 
This  likewise  is  a  most  delightful  thing  : 
Give  me  but  ease  and  pleasure  !  What  care  I 
For  reputation  or  for  property  ? 

ill  be  curious,  if  the  reader  should  attain  to  the  end  of  diese 
to  look  back  upon  this  passage ;  and  to  see  Theognis,  in 
iver  and  more  parsimonious  years,  repeating  thb  last  senti- 
u  that  of  the  silly  spendthrift  whom  he  is  there  describing ; 
ly  sort  of  character  he  had  before  exhibited  in  his  own 

ill  be  seen  elsewhere  that  his  passion  for  this  kind  of  music 
ed  him  on  the  one  hand  into  some  absurdities ;  and  again, 
us  misfortunes,  was  among  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
to  maintain  himself,  and  to  reacquire  a  competence.  But 
now  considering  him  in  the  period  of  his  youth  and  pros- 
His  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  strongly 
d  in  a  passage  which  (in  whatever  period  it  may  have  been 
xd)  serves  to  indicate  a  feeling,  which  is  always  strongest  in 
xjuth. 

IV. 

Learning  and  wealth,  the  wise  and  wealthy  find  ^ 
Inadequate  to  satisfy  the  mind  \  \ 

A  craving  eagerness  remains  behind ;  ^ 

Something  is  left,  for  which  we  cannot  rest ; 
And  the  last  something  always  seems  the  best,    I 
Something  unknown,  or  something  unpossest.    J 

ng  Mr.  Theognis,  as  it  should  seem,  from  his  own  poetical 
ent,  had  succeeded  in  seducing  a  woman;  unfortunately, 
sr,  after  a  time,  his  delicacy  was  alarmed,  by  the  discovery 
ival  or  rivals:  hereupon  he  resolves  either  to  transfer  the 
irtuous  attachment  elsewhere,  or  to  diffuse  it  liberally  and 
coously.  These  circumstances  and  this  resolution,  so 
ily  calculated  to  attract  approbation  and  sjrmpathy,  are 
corded  by  the  author  both  as  a  credit  to  himself  and  an 
ft  to  posterity,  according  to  the  worthy  practice  of  what  are 
imatory  poets. 
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V. 

My  thirst  was  sated  at  a  secret  source, 
I  found  it  clear  and  limpid ;  but  its  course 
Is  alter'd  now ;  polluted  and  impure  I 
I  leave  it ;  and  where  other  springs  allure, 
Shall  wander  forth ;  or  fi:cely  quaff  my  fill 
From  the  loose  current  of  the  flowing  rill. 
We  may  now  proceed  to  the  congenial  and  equally  edi^ 
subject  of  hard  drinking. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  even  here,  Theognis  exhibili 
traces  of  a  peculiar  mind,  in  a  tendency  to  general  remaik  and 
fixed  method : — '^  I  sought  in  my  heart  to  give  myself  untom 
''  (yet  acquainting  my  heart  with  wisdom)  and  to  lay  hold  on  My, 
'*  till  I  might  see  what  was  that  good  for  the  sons  of  men,  tint 
"  they  should  do  under  heaven  all  the  days  of  their  life."— Sudi 
is  the  account  which  the  Hebrew  writer  of  proverbs  is  supposed  to 
give  of  himself,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  applied  equallj  to 
the  Grecian;  but,  in  Theognis,  we  see  the  actual  course  of  apav 
ment,  arising  from  a  spirit  of  S3rstematic  curiosity ;  whereas  in  tk 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  assumed  to  have  been  written  upon  a  leliD- 
spect,  we  have  the  motives  and  the  result 

VI. 

To  prove  our  gold  or  silver  coarse  or  fine, 
Fire  is  the  test ;  for  man  the  proof  is  wine : 
Wine  can  unravel  secrets,  and  detect 
And  bring  to  shame  the  proudest  intellect, 
Hiuried  and  overborne  with  its  effect. 
The  following  lines  are  curious,  as  affording  a  chronologial 
approximation.     Onomacritus,  to  whom  they  are  addressed  (bot 
whose  name  could  not  easily  be  brought  into  an  English  verse), 
was  a  favourite  of  Hipparchus,  but  afterwards  banished  by  him  f« 
a  sacrilegious  forgery ;  being  at  the  time  the  curator  of  a  collec- 
tion of  oracles  in  the  possession  of  the  two  brothers'  he  had  been 
detected  in  a  wilful  interpolation.     If  we  take  the  middle  of  tbt 
fourteen  years  of  Hipparchus'  reign,  as  the  probable  date  of  thcs* 
lines,  they  would  have  been  composed  by  Theognis  at  the  age   ^ 
23  or  24,  which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  seems  ^^ 
bable  enough. 

*  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  the  Som  of  Peisistratus  joint  rulers  of  Athens. 
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VII. 

My  brain  grows  dizzy,  whirl'd  and  overthrown 
With  wine ;  my  senses  are  no  more  my  own  ; 
The  ceiling  and  the  walls  are  wheeling  round. 
But,  let  me  try ! — perhaps  my  limbs  are  sound : 
Let  me  retire  with  my  remaining  sense, 
For  fear  of  idle  language  and  offence. 

le  next  fragment  is  addressed  to  Simonides.  Simonides  had 
D  invited  to  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  and  attached  to  his  service 
fodety  by  liberal  pajrments  and  presents.  Onomacritus  and 
mt  probably  joint  visitors  at  Megara,  or  Theognis  might  have 
sd  their  society  at  Athens.  The  lines  seem  to  have  been 
eo  about  the  same  time,  and  during  the  same  paroxysm  of 
rimental  conviviality  as  the  preceding.  Theognis,  who  in  his 
oipinion  is  not  more  drunk  than  a  man  ought  to  be,  remon- 
et  with  Simonides,  who,  being  president  of  the  meeting  and 
er  advanced  in  liquor,  had  become  overbearing  and  absurd 
jgnis,  as  in  the  former  fragment,  takes  his  leave,  being  appre* 
hre  of  exceeding  the  precise  bounds  of  inebriety  which  he 
]»escribed  to  himself.  These  lines  shew  great  previous 
tiarity,  and  the  petulance  of  a  young  man  who  takes  upon 
elf  to  give  a  lecture  to  his  friend  and  instructor  on  the  prin- 
s  of  the  sublime  art  of  savoir  vivre.  Such  a  lecture,  coming 
a  senior,  would  have  been  felt  seriously  as  an  offensive 
imand. 

VIII. 

Never  oblige  your  company  to  stay ! 
Never  detain  a  man ;  nor  send  away  ! 
Nor  rouse  from  his  repose,  the  weary  guest, 
That  sinks  upon  the  couch  with  wine  oppressed ! 
These  formal  rules  enforc'd  against  the  will, 
Axe  found  offensive.     Let  the  bearer  fill 
Just  as  we  please — freely  to  drink  away ; 
Such  merry  meetings  come  not  every  day. 
For  me — ^since  for  to-night  my  stint  is  finish'd, 
Before  my  common-sense  is  more  diminish'd, 
I  shall  retire — (the  rule,  I  think,  is  right) 
Not  absolutely  drunk  nor  sober  quite. 
For  he  that  drinks  beyond  the  proper  point 
Puts  his  own  sense  and  judgment  out  of  joint, 
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Talking  outrageous^  idle,  empty  stuff; 
(The  mere  effect  of  wine  more  than  enough) — 
Telling  a  thousand  things,  that,  on  the  morrow, 
He  recollects  with  sober  shame  and  sorrow : 
At  other  times,  and  in  his  proper  nature. 
An  easy,  quiet,  amiable  creature. 

Now  you,  Simonides,  mind  what  I  say ! 
You  chatter  in  your  cups  and  prate  away,  I 

like  a  poor  slave,  drunk  on  a  holiday.  J 

You  never  can  resolve  to  leave  your  liquor ; 
The  faster  it  comes  round,  you  drink  the  quicker— 
There's  some  excuse — "  The  slave  has  fill'd  the  cup 
"  A  challenge  or  a  pledge  " — ^you  drink  it  up ! 
"  Tis  a  libation  " — and  you're  so  devout. 
You  can't  refuse  it !    Manly  brains  and  stout 
Might  stand  the  trial,  drinking  hard  and  &st, 
And  keep  their  sense  and  judgment  to  the  last 

Farewell !  be  merry !  may  your  hours  be  spent  ^ 
Without  a  quarrel  or  an  argument —  ^ 

In  inoffensive,  easy  merriment ;  J 

Like  a  good  concert  keeping  time  and  measure, 
Such  entertainments  give  the  truest  pleasure. 

These  verses  are  not  very  elegant  nor  very  dignified ;  and  if 
they  were,  they  would  not  be  a  just  representation  of  the  onginal: 
we  may,  however,  consent  to  read  them,  as  we  do  others  of  no 
greater  merit  in  our  own  language,  in  illustration  of  the  tone  and 
manners  of  the  time  to  which  they  belong.  In  both  we  have 
natural  unelevated  prose  conveyed  in  the  form  of  metre.  This  seems 
to  be  the  proper  style  of  Theognis,  when  not  raised  above  himsdf 
by  passion  or  feeling,  or  by  the  higher  character  of  his  subject 

We  now  proceed  to  his  moral  and  political  verses  which  (as 
mankind  are  usually  more  ashamed  of  wisdom  than  of  foDji  or, 
from  prudential  reasons,  more  cautious  in  concealing  it)  seem  to 
have  been  suppressed  for  a  time,  and  to  have  been  commimicated 
to  his  most  intimate  friend  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy. 

IX. 

Kumus,  these  lines  of  mine,  let  them  remain 
Concealed  and  secret — averse  of  such  a  strain 
Betrays  its  author — all  the  world  would  know  it ! 
''  This  is  Theognis,  the  Megarian  poet. 
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"  So  celebrated  and  renown'd  in  Greece ! " 
Yet  some  there  are,  forsooth,  I  cannot  please ; 
Nor  ever  could  contrive,  with  all  my  skill, 
To  gain  the  common  liking  and  good  will 
Of  these  my  fellow  citizens. — No  wonder ! 
Not  even  He,  the  God  that  wields  the  thunder 
(The  Sovereign  all-wise  almighty  Jove) 
Can  please  them  with  his  government  above : 
Some  call  for  rainy  weather,  some  for  dry, 
A  discontented  and  discordant  cry 
Fills  all  the  earth,  and  reaches  to  the  sky, 


} 


I  a  passage  preserved  to  us  by  Stobseus,  Xenophon,  after  quot- 
from  the  preceding  fragment  the  fourth  line  of  the  translation, 
eeds  to  connect  it  with  the  fragment  which  follows,  explaining 

his  own  manner :  ^^  These  are  the  verses  of  Theogms  of  Megara^^ 
The  subject  which  the  poet  seems  to  me  to  have  had  in  view, 
pears  to  have  been  simply  a  treatise  on  the  good  and  bad 
alities  of  mankind.  He  treats  of  man  in  the  same  manner  as 
nrriter  would  do  of  any  other  animal  (of  horses,  for  instance,) 
(  exordium  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  proper  one,  for  he  begins 
th  the  subject  of  breed;  considering  that  neither  men  nor 
y  other  animals  are  likely  to  prove  good  for  anything, 
Jess  they  are  produced  from  a  good  stock.  He  illustrates 
(  principle,  by  a  reference  to  those  animals  in  which  breed 

strictly  attended  to;  these  lines  therefore,  are  not  merely 

invective  against  the  mercenary  spirit  of  his  countiymen  (as 
e  generality  of  readers  imagine),  they  seem  to  me  to  be  directed 
ainst  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  mankind  in  the  manage- 
snt  and  economy  of  their  own  species."  Such  was  the  judgment 
jenophon  upon  this  passage ;  different,  as  it  should  seem,  from 

of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries, 
ut  we  must  recollect  that  the  maintenance  of  a  physical  and 
onal  superiority  was  considered  as  a  point  of  paramount  im- 
ance  by  all  the  aristocracies  of  Doric  race.  The  Spartans, 
most  perfect  type  of  such  an  aristocracy,  reared  no  infants  who 
eared  likely  to  prove  defective  in  form ;  and  condemned  their 
g  Archidamus  to  a  fine,  for  having  married  a  diminutive  wife, 
lophon  himself  speaks  of  it  elsewhere  as  a  well  known  fact, 
:  the  Spartans  were  eminently  superior  in  strength  and  comeli- 
s  of  person.     As  a  result  of  this  principle,  we  can  account  for 
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what  would  otherwise  appear  a  very  singtilar  drcumstance;  diat 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Olympic  champions  upon  record,  Diagons 
and  Milo,  were  both  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  thdr 
native  Doric  states,  Rhodes  and  Crotona.    Xenophon,  therefor^ 
who  considered  Theognis  as  belonging  to  a  Doric  aristocracy,  and 
who  was  himself  a  Dorian  in  his  habits  and  partialities,  interpieti 
him  more  in  a  physical,  than  in  a  moral  sense ;  and  considers  mis- 
alliances as  a  cause,  rather  than  a  consequence,  of  the  debasement 
of  the  higher  orders. 

X. 

With  kine  and  horses,  Kumus !  we  proceed 
By  reasonable  rules,  and  choose  a  breed 
For  profit  and  increase,  at  any  price ; 
Of  a  sound  stock,  without  defect  or  vice. 
But,  in  the  daily  matches  that  we  make, 
The  price  is  every  thing :  for  money's  sake. 
Men  many :  women  are  in  marriage  given ; 
The  churl  or  ruffian,  that  in  wealth  has  thriven, 
May  match  his  offspring  with  the  proudest  race : 
Thus  every  thing  is  mix'd,  noble  and  base ! 

If  then  in  outward  manner,  form,  and  mind. 
You  find  us  a  degraded,  motley  kind. 
Wonder  no  more,  my  fiiend  !  the  cause  is  plain. 
And  to  lament  the  consequence  is  vain. 

From  birth,  we  proceed  to  education.  Here  we  find  Thepgus 
taking  the  same  side  with  Pindar  and  Euripides,  in  a  question 
which  seems  to  have  been  long  agitated  in  the  heathen  worid: 
"  Whether  virtue  and  vice  were  innate  f^  concluding,  like  them,  for 
the  affirmative.  This  fiagment  is  separated  fit>m  the  preceding;  yet, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  those  times,  there  was  a  connectioQ 
between  them,  and  the  process  of  thought  is  continuous.  The 
existence  of  the  evil  had  been  stated,  and  the  poet  proceeds  to 
atgue,  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  remedied  by  human  contri- 
vance. After  which,  in  two  succeeding  firagments,  we  shall  sec  him 
following  the  cause  into  its  consequences,  as  exemplified  in  the 
degradation  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  comparative  elevation  oC 
their  former  inferiors. 

XI. 

To  rear  a  child  is  easy,  but  to  teach 
Morals  and  manners,  is  beyond  our  reach ; 
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To  make  the  foolish  wise,  the  wicked  good ; 
That  science  never  yet  was  understood. 

The  sons  of  i^sculapius,  if  their  art 
Could  remedy  a  perverse  and  wicked  heart, 
Might  earn  enormous  wages  I     But,  in  fact, 
The  mind  is  not  compounded  and  compact 
Of  precept  and  example ;  human  art 
In  human  nature  has  no  share  or  part : 
Hatred  of  vice,  the  fear  of  shame  and  sin 
Are  things  of  native  growth,  not  grafted  in  : 
Else  wise  and  worthy  parents  might  correct 
In  children's  hearts  each  error  and  defect ; 
Whereas,  we  see  them  disappointed  still — > 
No  scheme  nor  artifice  of  human  skill        ' 


Can  rectify  the  passions  or  the  will. 


J 


We  DOW  come  to  those  fragments,  which  must  have  occasioned 
\  injunctions  of  secrecy,  and  which  mark  the  peculiarity  of  the 
tthor's  mind.  He  distinctly  prognosticates  an  approaching  revo- 
km  originating  in  the  misrule  of  the  party  to  which  he  himself 
imally  belonged,  and  of  which  his  friend  Kumus  was,  if  not  the 
nal,  the  anticipated  chief,  for  we  shall  see  him  driven  from  his 
intry  at  an  early  age,  after  having  been  for  some  time  at  the 
id  of  the  state ;  he  warns  him  of  the  rising  intelligence  and 
rit  of  the  lower  orders ;  the  feebleness,  selfishness  and  false- 
)d  of  the  higher;  and  the  discontent  which  their  mode  of 
reroment  was  exciting. 

XII. 

Our  commonwealth  preserves  its  former  frame, 
Our  common  people  are  no  more  the  same. 
They,  that  in  skins  and  hides  were  rudely  dress'd, 
Nor  dreamt  of  law,  nor  sought  to  be  redress'd 
By  rules  of  right,  but  in  the  days  of  old 
Flock*d  to  the  town,  like  cattle  to  the  fold. 
Are  now  the  brave  and  wise.     And  we,  the  rest, 
(Their  betters  nominally,  once  the  best) 
Degenerate,  debased,  timid  and  mean  ! 
Who  can  endure  to  witness  such  a  scene  ? 
Their  easy  courtesies,  the  ready  smile, 
Prompt  to  deride,  to  flatter  and  beguile  ! 
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Their  utter  disregard  of  rig^t  or  wrong. 

Of  truth  or  honour  !     Out  of  such  a  throng 

(For  any  difficulties,  any  need, 

For  any  bold  design  or  manly  deed) 

Never  imagine  you  can  choose  a  just 

Or  steady  friend,  or  fisuthful  in  his  trust 

But  change  your  habits !  let  them  go  their  way ! 

Be  condescending,  afiable,  and  gay ! 

Adopt  with  every  man  the  style  and  tone 

Most  courteous  and  congenial  with  his  own  \ 

But  in  your  secret  counsels  keep  aloof 

From  feeble  paltry  souls  that  at  the  proof 

Of  danger  or  distress  are  sure  to  fail ; 

For  whose  salvation,  nothing  can  avail ! 

In  the  sixth  line  of  the  forgoing  fragment  the  writer  does  DOt 
profess  to  have  given  an  exact  version  of  the  original,  which,  to  ay 
the  truth,  he  does  not  quite  understand,  but  it  is  evident  diat  die 
poet  is  speaking  of  the  former  condition  of  the  commonaltj » 
that  of  a  class  of  inferior  animals. 

XIII. 

Our  state  is  pregnant ;  shortly  to  produce 
A  rude  avenger  of  prolong'd  abuse 
The  conunons  hitherto  seem  sober-minded. 
But  their  superiors  are  corrupt  and  blinded. 
The  rule  of  noble  spirits,  brave  and  high, 
Never  endanger'd  peace  and  harmony. 
The  supercilious,  arrogant  pretence 
Of  feeble  minds,  weakness  and  insolence, 
Justice  and  truth  and  law  wrested  aside 
By  crafty  shifts  of  avarice  and  pride ; 
These  are  our  ruin,  Kumus  \ — never  dream, 
(Tranquil  and  undisturbed  as  it  may  seem) 
Of  future  peace  or  safety  to  the  state ; 
Bloodshed  and  strife  will  follow  soon  or  late. 
Never  imagine  that  a  ruin*d  land  -^ 

Will  trust  her  destiny  to  your  command        > 
To  be  remodeird  by  a  single  hand.  ^ 

The  meaning  and  intention  of  the  writer  (such  as  I  coDceive 
is  not  so  clearly  expressed,  either  in  the  original  or  in  the  trm^* 
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as  not  to  require  a  commentary.  If  expanded  into  its  full 
ensions,  it  would  stand  thus:  " The  governments  by  an  aristo- 
:y  of  caste,  such  as  ours,  have  never  been  overthrown  while 
f  have  been  directed  by  men  of  generous  character  and  resolute 
pumimous  spirits ;  the  danger  does  not  arise  till  they  are  suc- 
ded  by  a  poor-spirited  selfish  generation,  exercising  the  same 
itiary  authority  with  mean  and  mercenary  views." 
in  die  concluding  triplet,  an  enigmatic  allusion  to  the  views  and 
wctations  of  his  friend  is  expanded  into  an  intelligible  form, 
the  preceding  generation,'  the  instances  had  not  been  unfrequent 
lUe  men  being  invested  with  discretionary  power  to  re-oiganize 
tistracted  commonwealth ;  but  this  confidence  had  been  in  many 
tances  abused — ^the  plenary  power  committed  to  them  for  a  time, 
ring  been  converted  into  a  permanent  despotism.  The  poet, 
lefore,  is  warning  his  friend  that  the  citizens  of  Megara  are  too 
7  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  expedient,  and  that  his  expecta- 
»  of  being  invested  with  supreme  authority  were  not  likely  to 
fidfiOed 


Soldo  had  been  ridiculed  and  censured  for  having  missed  the  opportunity, 
h  was  thus  placed  in  his  hands,  of  establishing  himself  as  a  despotic  ruler  in 
u.  He  himself  describes,  in  some  admirable  trochaic  lines,  the  kind  of 
lage  that  was  hdd  by  his  aqniing,  unscrupulous,  scoundrelly  contemporaries. 

"Solon,  as  a  politician,  shew'd  a  weak  and  empty  mind. 
Destitute  of  resolution,  when  the  Destinies  design'd 
To  reward  and  elevate  him  :  when  the  mighty  net  was  cast. 
And  the  prey  securely  compass'd,  undecided  and  aghast. 
He  refrain'd  and  hesitated ;  till  the  noble,  wealthy  prize 
In  an  instant  hurst  the  tackle,  and  escaped  before  his  eyes. 
I  despise  him  for  the  failure, — for  myself  I  fairly  say, 
"Only  let  me  rule  in  Athens,  for  a  year,  a  month,  a  day  I 
Then  depose^  assassinate— exterminate  my  name  and  kin  I 
Murder  and  demolish  all  I    Flay  me  alive  and  tan  my  skin !" 

rUdi  he  answers  ^— 

"  Troth  it  is,  that  I  declined  the  bloody  desperate  career    *| 
Of  tyrannical  command,  to  role  alone  and  domineer,  S 

In  my  native  happy  land,  with  arbitrary  force  and  fear :      j 
Neither  have  I  since  repented  ;  unreproached,  without  a  crime ; 
Placed  alone,  unparalld'd,  among  the  statesmen  of  the  time. 

bf  wu  alwe  and  tan  my  skin  !  The  original,  for  which  this  phrase  is 
I,  docs  not,  I  imagine,  iHppear  quite  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
writer,  who  had  long  admired  these  lines,  had  never  been  able  to  account 
lie  qadiet  l^npor,  as  applied  to  a  unm  skin,  till  the  difficulty  was  acdden- 
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Upon  thb  subject  it  is  curious  to  observe,  how  frequency  re- 
publics have  felt  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  uncontrolled 
irresponsible  power.  Even  in  Athens,  towards  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  question  seems  to  have  been  mooted  in  fstvoar 
of  Aldbiades.'  The  Italian  republics  had  recourse  to  foreigDas; 
sometimes  to  a  person  of  high  rank,  sometimes  to  a  learned  lawyer 
from  Bologna,  but  always  to  a  foreigner.  The  precaution  adopted 
by  the  Roman  republic  was  different,  and  proved  a  decided  £ulure. 
They  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners — ^the  Decemvirs  i 

The  following  examples  and  warnings  are  adduced  from  tndi- 
tional  fable  and  later  history. 

XIV. 

My  friend,  I  fear  it  1  pride,  which  overthrew  ^ 
The  mighty  Centaurs  and  their  hardy  crew —  > 
Our  pride  will  ruin  us,  your  friends,  and  jrou.        ;j 

XV. 

Pride  and  oppressive  rule  destroyed  the  state 
Of  the  Magnesians — such  was  Smyrna's  frit 
Smyrna  the  rich,  and  Colophon  the  great ! 
And  ours,  my  friend,  will  follow  soon  or  late. 

Of  the  history  of  those  governments  we  know  nothing,  they  were 
known  to  Theognis,  probably  by  die  poems  of  authors  like  himsdf: 
one  of  whom  (in  a  fragment  accidentally  preserved)  speaks  of  his 
fellow  citizens  of  Colophon  as  **  overbearing  and  oppressive  from  the 
time  of  their  first  settlement"  But  the  example  of  die  Magnesians 
(whatever  it  may  have  been)  seems  to  have  presented  to  Theognis 
a  most  apposite  parallel  to  the  state  of  Megara;  aca»din^y,asan 
anxious  and  earnest  adviser,  rq;ardless  of  repetition,  he  recms  to 
the  conduct  and  fate  of  the  Magnesian  government^  withaprefuXi 
too,  almost  in  the  same  words  as  in  firag.  XIII. 

tally  solved  by  a  sight  of  the  thing  signified.  It  is  a  wine  skin inirliiditbe 
maker  has  chosen  to  exhibit  his  skill,  by  including  tke  extremitia*  It  vis  a  kiad 
of  proverbial  pledge,  expressive  of  a  readiness  to  submit  to  ^»*Tim»<>  snfieriogiad 
hardship, — I  will  submit  to  be  flayed  and  made  into  a  wi$u  skin  I  Botapluii^ 
which  had  become  trite  and  trivial,  was  not  suited  to  the  earnestness  with  viick 
Solon's  politician  is  made  to  express  himself.  He  is  represented  as  saving  a  Kt 
form  and  vivacity  to  the  common  phrase  by  specifying  die  particular  sort  of  «k 
skin  (the  one  already  described)  into  whidi  he  w<Nild  consent  to  be  tnmftfwl' 

*  See  the  Frogs,  the  last  lines  of  the  Antepirrema,  p.  264,  and  p.  390^  L  VfA» 
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XVI. 

Knmusy  our  state  is  prq;nant  to  produce 
The  avenger  of  oppression  and  abuse ! 
The  Urth  (believe  me)  will  not  tany  long ; 
For  the  same  course  of  outrage  and  of  wrong 
Which  ruin'd  the  Magnesian  state  of  old, — 
That  very  same,  we  witness  and  behold. 

[adiis  state  of  things  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  poet  pre- 
ibed  to  himself  is  explained  in  the  following  lines. 


} 


XVII. 

I  walk  by  rule  and  measure,  and  incline 
To  neither  side,  but  take  an  even  line ; 
Fix'd  in  a  single  purpose  and  design. 
\l^th  learning's  happy  gifts  to  celebrate, 
To  civilize  and  dignify  the  State ; 
Not  leaguing  with  the  discontented  crew, 
Nor  widi  the  proud  and  arbitrary  few. 

)jr  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  his  neutrality,  he  was  (as  it 
lODs)  blamed  and  abused  on  all  sides,  consoling  himself  in  the 
iBtime^  with  the  ccmsdousness  <rf'his  intellectual  superiority. 

XVIII. 

That  happy  noan,  my  friend,  was  never  seen 
Nor  bom  into  the  world,  whom  saucy  spleen 
Forbore  to  scandalize !    I  know  not,  1 1 
What  they  would  have  ?  but  whether  I  comply 
To  jdn  with  others  in  pursuit  of  ill. 
Or  keep  myself  aloof,  they  blame  me  sdlL 
Such  18  my  fortune;  never  understood. 
Bat  censur'd  by  the  wicked  or  the  good ! 
My  consolation  still  remains  the  same ; 
Fools  cannot  imitate  the  man  they  blame. 

\  fotiiYf  which  is  evidently  in  every  instance  suggested  by  dr- 
rtances,  and  which  in  its  style  approaches  to  the  language  of 
cnation,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  any  more  than  we  should 
a  actual  conversation,  to  find  the  same  person,  at  different 
i^  repeating  occasionally  the  same  thoughts  and  expressions. 
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The  following  fragment  is  almost  entirely  a  repetition  firoraK^:^? 
ments  IX.  and  XVIII. 


XIX. 

That  happy  man,  my  friend !  that  has  through  life 
Pass'd  unobnoxious  to  reproach  or  strife  .... 

Never  existed  yet ;  nor  ever  will  I 

A  task  there  is  which  Jove  could  not  fulfil, — 
Infinite  power  and  wisdom,  both  combin'd. 
Would  not  avail  to  satisfy  mankind. 

This  sensibility  to  public  opinion  appears  again  strongly  muked 
in  the  following  firagment 

XX. 

The  generous  and  the  brave,  in  common  fiune, 
From  time  to  time  encounter  praise  or  blame : 
The  vulgar  pass  unheeded ;  none  escape 
Scandal  or  insult  in  some  form  or  shape. 
Most  fortunate  are  those,  alive  or  dead, 
Of  whom  the  least  is  thought — ^the  least  is  said. 

The  apparent  contradiction  which  is  to  be  found  in  this  pasnge 
exists  also  in  the  original.  That  his  understanding  was  undervalned 
by  the  practical  busy  persons  of  the  time  may  be  infened  fion 
the  following  lines. 

xxi. 

The  worldly-minded  and  the  worldly  wise, 
In  ignorance  and  arrogance,  despise 
All  talents  atod  attainments  but  their  own ; 
Wisdom  is  their's,  they  think — and  their's  alone. 
But  no  !  the  lessons  of  deceit  and  wrong, 
In  point  of  fact,  are  neither  hard  nor  long : 
And  many  know  them ;  but  a  better  will,  ^ 

Prohibits  some  from  practising  their  skill ; —      I 
Some  have  a  taste  for  good,  and  some  for  ilL   ^ 

Of  himself  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  practical  politician,  he  spe*^ 
in  substance  rather  disqualifyingly. 
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XXII. 

Many  true  counsels  in  this  breast  of  mine 
Lie  buried :  many  a  just  and  fair  design, 
But  inefficient,  indolent  and  weak; 
I  know  my  nature,  and  forbear  to  speak. 

!  period  of  comparative  happiness  and  tranquillity  was  now 
ig  to  a  dose :  and  the  poet,  whose  mind  had  hiUierto  been 
ccasionally  saddened  by  the  prospect  of  approaching  evils, 
oomed  to  witness  a  revolution,  to  be  stript  of  his  property, 
me  time  after,  forced  to  abandon  his  native  city  in  company 
is  friend,  and  to  commence  a  long  course  of  exile  and  poverty, 
elements  of  a  revolution,  as  appears  from  die  preceding 
nts,  were  already  in  existence ;  but  they  were  called  into 
r  by  the  example  of  the  powerful  neighbouring  state  of 
t,  where  the  murder  of  Hipparchus  had  been  followed,  at  the 
r  three  years,  by  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  upon  which  the 
\  form  of  Athenian  government  had  been  again  established 
•hort  time ;  after  which,  the  weaker  faction  of  the  nobility, 
themselves  with  the  people,  effected  an  entire  abolition  of 
tocracy  of  caste : — ^the  very  same  species  of  aristocracy  which 
existence  in  Megara ;  but  whose  existence  was  threatened 
been  seen  in  the  preceding  fragments)  by  its  own  misrule, 
the  growing  discontent  of  a  more  intelligent  commonalty, 
lution  therefore  at  Megara  was  unavoidable,  and  we  shall 
t  it  took  place  accordingly. 

I  pre&ce  to  die  fragments  which  belong  to  this  turbulent 
die  following  lines,  referring  to  the  assassination  of  Hip- 
s  and  the  splendour  of  his  funeral,  may  properly  find  their 

question  of  obedience  or  resistance  to  a  sovereign  de  facto, 
IS  viewed  in  Greece,  by  a  man  of  speculative  and  original 
ipwards  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  may  be 
md  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

XXIII. 

Court  not  a  tyrant's  favour,  nor  combine 

To  further  his  iniquitous  design  ! 

Bat,  if  your  faith  is  pledged,  though  late  and  loth,     ^ 

If  covenants  have  pass'd  between  you  both,  > 

Never  assassinate  him !  keep  your  oath !  ^ 
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But  should  he  still  misuse  his  lawless  power, 
To  trample  on  the  people,  and  devour^ 
Depose  or  overturn  him ; — any  how ! 
Your  oadi  permits  it,  and  die  gods  allow. 

The  two  foUoiring  fragments  are  also  found  separate ;  batthough 
relating  to  the  same  subject  of  a  royal  funeral,  and  appealing  to 
be  extracts  from  the  same  poem,  they  have  not  the  same  maik  of 
continuity  as  the  two  preceding,  and  are  therefore  put  sepazatdy. 

xxrv. 


I 


I  shall  not  join  the  funeral  train,  to  go 
An  idle  follower  in  the  pomp  of  woe : 
For  why — ^no  duty  binds  me?  nor  would  he, 
Their  arbitrary  chief,  have  moum'd  for  me. 

XXV. 

I  envy  not  these  sumptuous  obsequies, 
The  stately  car,  the  purple  canopies ; 
Much  better  pleas'd  am  I,  remaining  here, 
With  cheaper  equipage  and  better  cheer. 
A  couch  of  thorns,  or  an  embroidered  bed. 
Are  matters  of  indifference  to  the  dead. 

Two  fragments  are  found  (singularly  enough)  in  immediate  jtnti- 
position  with  each  other,  and  with  one  of  the  preceding.  Thefint 
of  the  two  appears  to  be  descriptive  of  the  character  of  Hippv- 
chus;  and  the  second,  to  have  been  suggested  by  die  sadden 
catastrophe  which  befell  him. 

XXVI. 

Easy  discourse  with  steady  sense  combin'd. 
Are  rare  endowments  in  a  single  mind. 

XXVII. 

No  costly  sacrifice  nor  offerings  given 

Can  change  the  purpose  of  the  powers  of  heaven : 

Whatever  fate  ordains,  danger  or  hurt 

Or  death  predestined,  nothing  can  avert 

In  the  following  fragment,  the  phrase  o  Jc  is  evidendy  used  ffi 
the  same  sense  as  its  corresponding  term,  ^^  The  sm^persm^'^'^ 
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s  so  frequently  employed  in  England,  during  the  ten  years  from 
;o  to  1660,  to  signify  an  individual  exercising  the  functions  of 

rally. 

XXVIII. 

The  sovereign  single  person — ^what  cares  he      % 
For  love  or  hate,  for  friend  or  enemy  ?  v 

His  single  purpose  is — utility.  J 

Some  remarks  on  the  probable  causes  of  this  coldness  of  feeling 
lards  Hipparchus  will  be  found  stated  in  the  short  chronological 
itncty  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  last  frragment 
Tlie  exact  order  of  time  and  events,  in  the  short  and  confrised 
riod  between  the  commencement  of  the  changes  which  took 
ice  at  Megaza,  and  the  emigration  or  escape  of  Theognis  and 
;  friend,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deduced  fix>m  the  fragments 
lich  exist  It  appears,  however,  that  Theognis,  by  some  means 
odier,  wasy  at  a  veiy  early  period,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of 
I  property :  since  two  events  are  mentioned  subsequent  to  his 
n  and  anterior  to  his  flight  frrom  Megara.  The  first  b  die 
iral  of  his  friend  Clearistus  (Frag.  LIX.),  and  of  his  old  friend 
d  instructor  Simonides  (Frag.  LXII.) ;  moreover,  two  seasons  of 
\  jear  are  mentioned — ^ploughing  and  harvest  (Frags.  IX  and 
S.)  That  the  loss  of  his  property  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
I  work  of  die  opposite  faction  is  clear,  from  the  circumstance  of 

looking  to  the  triumph  of  his  own  friends,  as  the  means  of 
overing  it,  and  avenging  himself  upon  diose  who  had  despoiled 
1  of  ity — as  he  says,  "  With  violence  and  outrage'' — ^but  by  what 
cess  or  under  what  pretence  this  spoliation  was  effected,  it  is  by 
means  easy  to  conjecture. 

Camus  in  the  mean  time  had  held  the  first  authority  in  the 
£ ;  for  his  deposition  frrom  the  highest  office  will  be  found  dis- 
tly  alluded  to  in  the  verses  (Frag.  LXIII.)  occasioned  by  the 
t  of  Simonides  above-mentioned.  The  same  verses  show  that 
state  of  things  had  become  in  consequence  more  desperate ; 

it  appears  frrom  another  passage  that,  under  these  circum- 
ces,  Theognis  himself  had  become  the  advocate  of  bold  and 
snt  measures,  which  up  to  that  time  he  had  deprecated, 
inally,  the  flight  of  die  two  friends  from  Megara  was  deter- 
ed  1^  the  approach  of  an  auxiliary  force,  despatched  (probably 
I  Corinth)  as  a  reinforcement  to  their  opponents.  These 
Its  must  have  succeeded  to  each  other  within  a  short  period  of 
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time,   for   when  the  Athenians  invaded  Euboea,  Theogms  was 
already  an  exile  (Frags.  LXX.  LXXI.  LXXIL) 

Having  now  brought  together  the  few  fragments  which  serve  to 
illustrate  die  political  condition  of  the  community  to  which  he  b^ 
longed,  and  the  situation  and  sentiments  of  the  poet  himself 
during  the  period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  civil  commo- 
tion, it  may  be  convenient  to  place  under  a  single  point  of  view 
other  passages  referable  to  the  same  time,  and  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  die  friend  to  Yrhom  these  and  other  poems  were 
addressed ;  and  to  whose  person  and  fortunes  (in  spite  of  some 
occasional  intervals  of  aversion  and  offence)  he  appears  to  hue 
been  most  sincerely  attached.  They  consist  of  advice,  stricflf 
personal ;  those  which  relate  to  the  general  aspect  of  afiairs  htriif 
been  given  already.  There  are  also  remonstrances  relative  to 
misconduct  and  defect  of  character.  It  being  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  order  in  which  they  succeeded,  they  have  been  assembled 
promiscuously.  Those  of  anger  and  reproach  are  classed  apart 
The  conduct  which  Theognis  recommends  to  his  friend,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  similar  to  that  which  he  had  prescribed  to  hiiDsel(— 
namely,  to  remain  indifferent  between  the  two  contending  factiooi 

XXIX. 

If  popular  distrust  and  hate  prevail, 

If  saucy  mutineers  insult  and  rail. 

Fret  not  your  eager  spirit  1  take  a  line 

Just,  sober,  and  discreet, — ^the  same  as  mine ! 

But  such  advice  was  not  likely  to  be  followed.  Kumus  ^)pears 
to  have  been  the  spoiled  child  of  his  friends  and  his  feUow- 
citizens, — the  man  on  whom  his  party  had  placed  their  hopes; 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  person,  wealth,  birth,  and  abOitieSy 
accompanied  with  those  defects  by  which  those  advantages  are  so 
frequently  counterbalanced,  and  which,  in  a  similar  but  more  cel^ 
brated  instance  (that  of  Alcibiades),  proved  ruinous  to  their  pos- 
sessor. He  seems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  oatural 
arrogance,  or  to  dissemble  his  feelings  of  antipathy  or  contemptf 
and  to  have  been  (at  one  time  at  least)  incapable  (rf*  bending  his 
mind  to  the  performance  of  necessary  disagreeable  duties.  This 
last  defect  is  noted  in  the  following  lines,  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
original  has  been  adhered  to,  though  the  expression  has  been  ^ 
avoidably  amplified. 
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XXX. 

My  friend,  the  feeling  you  can  not  correct 

Will  work  at  last  a  ruinous  effect 

To  disappoint  your  hopes.    You  cannot  learn 

To  bear  unpleasant  things  widi  unconcern ; 

Nor  work  without  repugnance  or  disgust 

In  tasks  that  ought  to  be  perform'd,  and  must 

lie  choice  of  his  associates  and  adherents,  the  conduct  of 
a  seems  to  have  been  in  contradiction  with  the  advice  of 
aid.  We  have  seen  in  Frag.  XII.  that  he  warns  him  against 
%  9ny  reliance  on  a  particular  class  of  persons,  whom  he 
describes.  Admonitions  to  the  same  effect  are  repeated  in 
instances. 

;  kind  of  qualities  which  Theognis  required  in  a  friend  may 
o  give  a  notion  of  the  violent  character  of  the  times,  and 
critical  condition  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 

XXXI. 

I  care  not  for  a  friend  that  at  my  board  \ 
Talks  pleasantly :  the  friend  that  will  afford  r 
Faithful  assistance  with  his  purse  and  swprd  ^ 
In  need  or  danger,  let  that  friend  be  mine !  ^ 
Fit  for  a  bold  and  resolute  design ;  > 

Not  for  a  conversation  over  wine !  ^ 

two  following  fragments  are  nearly  to  the  same  effect. 

XXXII. 

Let  no  persuasive  art  tempt  you  to  place 
Your  confidence  in  crafty  minds  and  base ! 
How  can  it  answer  ?    Will  their  help  avail 
When  danger  presses,  and  your  foes  assail  ? 
The  blessing  which  the  gods  in  bounty  send, 
WiU  they  consent  to  share  it  with  a  friend  ? 

No !  To  bestrew  the  waves  with  scattered  grain,  \ 
To  cultivate  the  surface  of  the  main,  > 

Is  not  a  task  more  absolutely  vain,  ^ 

Than  cultivating  such  allies  as  these. 
Fickle  and  unproductive  as  the  seas ! 


> 
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Such  are  all  baser  minds ;  never  at  rest,  \ 

With  new  demands  importunately  press'd —  > 

A  new  pretension  or  a  new  request ;  ^ 

Till,  foil'd  with  a  refusal  of  the  last, 
They  disavow  their  obligations  past 

But  brave  and  gallant  hearts  are  cheaply  gaifmU^ 
Faithful  adherents,  easily  retain'd ; 
Men  that  will  never  disavow  the  debt 
Of  gratitude,  or  cancel  or  foiget 

XXXIII. 

The  dvil  person  (he  that  to  jrour  &ce 
Professing  friendship :  in  another  place 
Talks  in  an  alter'd  tone)  is  not  die  man 
For  a  determined,  hearty  partisan. 
Give  me  the  comrade  eager  to  defend. 
And,  in  his  absence,  vindicate  a  friend  1 
Whose  strong  attachment  will  abide  the  bmnt 
Of  bitter  altercation,  and  confrx>nt 
Calumnious  outrage  with  a  fierce  reproof  ^ 

Like  brethren  bred  beneath  a  Other's  roof:         r 
Friends  such  as  these  may  serve  for  your  behoo£ 
None  others. — Mark  my  words !  and  let  them  be  *| 
Fix^d  as  a  token  in  your  memory  \ 

For  aftertimes, — ^to  make  you  think  of  me !  ^ 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted,  a  fourth  fiagment  on  the  sun 
subjectis  subjoined. 

xxxiv. 

Never  engage  with  a  poltroon  or  craven, — 
*  Skin  orig.  Avoid  him,  Kumus,  as  a  treach'rous  haven  !^ 

These  friends  and  hearty  comrades,  as  you  think,   i 
(Ready  to  join  you,  when  you  feast  and  drink,)      | 
These  easy  friends  from  difficulty  shrink. 
For  a  shrewd  intellect,  the  best  employ 
Is  to  detect  a  soul  of  base  alloy; 
No  task  is  harder  nor  imports  so  much ; 
Silver  or  gold,  you  prove  it  by  the  touch ; 
You  separate  the  pure,  discard  the  dross, 
And  disregard  the  labour  and  the  loss : 
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Bat  a  friend's  heart,  base  and  adulterate, — 

^  friendly  siuface  with  a  core  of  hate  ! 

Of  all  the  frauds  with  which  the  Fates  have  curst 

Our  simple  easy  nature — is  the  worst : 

Bejrond  the  rest  ruinous  in  effect ; 

And  of  all  others  hardest  to  detect : 

For  men's  and  women's  hearts  you  cannot  try 

Beforehand,  like  the  catde  that  you  buy. 

Nor  human  wit  nor  reason,  when  you  treat       ^ 

For  such  a  purpose,  can  escape  deceit :  [ 

Fancy  betrays  us,  and  assists  the  cheat  • 

hese  fragments  were  considered  separately,  we  might  imagine 
lieognis  was  exciting  his  friend  to  some  violent  measure,  and 
ting  him  to  surround  himself  with  adherents  capable  of  putting 
secution.  We  shall  see,  however,  elsewhere,  that  this  was 
e  case,  and  that  he  is  only  warning  him  (as  we  have  already 
n  the  last  lines  of  Frag.  XII.)  against  placing  a  false  con- 
e  in  inefficient  associates,  and  encumbering  himself  with  the 
f  burdensome  and  unprofitable  dependency  described  in 
KXXil.  The  Athenian,  Aldbiades,  had  been  considered  the 
md  friture  support  of  the  party  of  the  nobility  to  which  he 
Ily  belonged;  till  an  impatience  of  the  superiority  of  older 
irhose  talents  and  services  had  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
arty,  led  him  to  connect  himself  with  the  popular  faction. 
IS,  either  not  meetmg  wit^  the  same  obstacles  to  ascendancy 
own  party,  or  from  whatever  other  reason,  seems  to  have 
A  to  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  of  Megara  with  perfect 
ty :  upholding  and  partaking  in  their  worst  abuses :  as  may  be 
d  from  the  remonstrances  of  his  friend. 

XXXV. 

Waste  not  your  efforts,  struggle  not,  my  friend, 
Idle  and  oM  abuses  to  defend ! 
Take  heed !  the  veiy  measures  that  you  press. 
May  bring  repentance  with  their  own  success. 

have  seen  in  Frag.  XIII.  that  iniquitous  and  partial  decisions 
1  one  of  the  main  grievances  which  endangered  the  public 
lillity;  and  the  following  fragment  expresses,  though  less  dis- 
tfaan  in  the  original,  that  Kumus  himself  was  a  principal  in 
its  of  this  kind. 
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XXXVI. 

Komus,  proceed  like  me !    Walk  not  awiy ! 
Nor  trample  on  the  bounds  of  property ! 

The  commission  of  some  other  offence  (an  offence  against  die 
gods)  probably  something  in  the  natore  of  sacrilege  or  pojnxy, 
is  obscurely,  as  if  unwillingly,  intimated,  and  attributed  to  the  bad 
associates  with  whom  he  was  engaged. 

XXXVII. 

''  Bad  company  breeds  mischief.^    Kumus,  you 
Can  prove  that  ancient  proverb  to  be  true 
In  your  own  instance ;  you  yourself  were  driven 
To  an  unrighteous  act,  offending  Heaven  ! 

Of  die  prudential  and  practical  defects  in  Kumus's  character,  we 
have  seen  an  instance  in  Frag.  XXX.   The  following  is  probabljof 
a  much  earlier  date :  it  seems  to  be  the  sort  of  advice  suited  toa 
young  man  just  entering  the  world,  but  marks  a  degree  of  rashnes 
and  irritability  in  the  character  to  which  such  admonitions  were 
addressed.    The  original  is  miserably  mangled,  two  lines  being 
evidently  wanting  between  203  and  204 ;'  since,  in  this  last,  there  is 
a  pronoun  without  an  antecedent,  and  a  verb  also  (for  Mnt,  I  apIn^ 
hend,  cannot  be  here  in  the  imperative  mood)  without  its  nonuni- 
tive  case.    It  should  seem  that  a  person  spoken  of  in  an  injuiioiis 
manner  is  the  antecedent  to  the  pronoun,  and  the  person  so  speak- 
ing (and  who  flatters  himself  that  the  absent  person  iriiom  he  bas 
been  abusing  will  never  hear  of  it)  is  the  nominative  case  to  tbe 
verb.    The  sense  and  intention  of  the  original,  though  not  litenOf 
interpreted,  is  at  least  intelligibly  given  in  the  following  lines  >- 

xxxvin. 
At  entertaiiunents  show  yourself  discreet : 
Remember  that,  amongst  the  guests  jrou  meet, 
The  absent  have  their  fijends,  and  may  be  told 
Of  rash  or  idle  language  which  you  hold. 

Learn  to  endure  a  jest — you  tqay  display 
Your  courage  elsewhere,  in  a  better  way. 

The  last  line  of  the  origiiud  is  left  untranslated;  ithasnocoD- 
nection  with  the  preceding,  and  seems  to  mark  another  chasD, 

■  The  edition  of  Theognis  from  which  these  tnusslatioas  are  takatfof 
Leipdc,  181 7,  edited  by  Brunck. 
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t  would  not  be  easy  to  supply.  The  above  has  the  appear- 
'  being  part  of  a  series  of  maxims;  but  a  propensity  to  anger 
emperate  language  seems  .to  be  indicated  in  another  frag- 
ipparently  of  later  date  than  the  former;  but  they  are  both 
ly  earlier  than  any  of  the  admonitory  ones. 

XXXIX. 

Rashy  angry  words,  and  spoken  out  of  season, 

When  passion  has  usurp'd  the  throne  of  reason, 

Have  ruin'd  many.   Passion  is  unjust, 

And  for  an  idle,  transitory  gust 

Of  gratified  revenge,  dooms  us  to  pay 

With  long  repentance  at  a  later  day. 

It  of  Coriolanus-like  insolence  and  contempt  of  the  com- 
J  is  marked  in  the  following. 

XL. 

The  gods  send  Insolence,  to  lead  astray  ^ 

The  man  whom  Fortune  and  the  Fates  betray,  > 
Predestined  to  precipitate  decay.  ^ 

Wealth  nurses  Insolence,  and  wealth,  we  find,  ^ 
When  coupled  with  a  poor  and  paltry  mind,  V 
Is  evermore  with  Insolence  combined. 

Never  in  anger  with  the  meaner  sort 
Be  moved  to  a  contemptuous,  harsh  retort. 
Deriding  their  distresses ;  nor  despise. 
In  hasty  speech,  their  wants  and  miseries. 

Jove  holds  the  balance,  and  the  gods  dispense 
For  all  mankind,  riches  and  indigence. 

Dg  the  defects  of  Kumus's  character,  one,  not  uncommonly 
t  to  men  of  genius,  but  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  a  public 
ems  to  have  been  a  morbid  fisistidiousness,  producing  a  sort 
lature  misanthropy;  such  at  least  is  the  inference  deducible 
e  following  lines.  Observe,  too,  that  the  last  lines  of  Frag. 
'  to  Kumus's  contemptuous  estimate  of  his  contemporaries. 

XLI. 

Learn,  Kumus,  learn,  to  bear  an  easy  mind ;  -. 
Accoirmiodate  your  humour  to  mankind  l 
And  human  nature-*-take  it  as  you  find  I        ^ 
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A  mixture  of  ingredients,  good  or  bad, 
Soch  are  we  ally  the  best  that  can  be  had 
The  best  are  found  defective,  and  the  rest, 
For  common  use,  are  equal  to  the  best 
Suppose  it  had  been  otherwise  decreed — 
How  could  the  business  of  the  world  proceed? 

Fairly  examined,  truly  understood. 
No  man  is  wholly  bad,  nor  wholly  good, 
Nor  uniformly  wise.    In  every  case,  *j 

Habit  and  accident,  and  time,  and  place  \ 

Affect  us : — ^'tis  the  nature  of  die  race ! 

Theognis*s  admonitions  and  suggestions,  in  counteraction  of  tlus 
defect,  are  not  very  magnanimous  ]  they  resemble  the  coDdading 
lines  of  Frag.  XII. 

xui. 

Join  with  the  world !  adopt,  with  every  man, 
His  party  views,  his  temper,  and  his  plan ! 
Strive  to  avoid  offence!  study  to  {dease ! 
Like  the  sagacious  inmate  of  the  seas. 
That  an  accommodating  colour  brings, 
Conforming  to  the  rock  to  which  he  diogs. 
With  every  change  of  place  changing  his  hue — 
The  model  for  a  statesman,  such  as  you ! 

The  bickerings  and  quarrels  between  Kumus  and  his  friend, 
since  no  precise  order  can  be  assigned  to  them,  must  be  necessarily 
classed  together;  though  it  is  probable  they  belong  to  veiy  different 
periods,  from  the  time  of  their  first  entrance  into  the  woild  to  Ae 
date  of  their  expatriation.  That  these  quarrels  took  place  in  moit 
instances  than  one  seems  evident  from  the  different  position  in 
which  Theognis  is  placed  In  one  he  intimates  that  he  has  been 
deceived,  and  his  confidence  abused ;  in  another,  he  deprecites 
unrelenting  resentment  for  a  slight  offence ;  in  another,  he  speib 
as  a  person  unjustly  calumniated.  Another  firagment,  which  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  same  circumstances,  I  should  be  indined 
to  assign  to  the  time  when  Kumus  was  at  the  head  of  affidrs,  and 
when  Theognis's  fortunes  were  rumed ;  the  others  were  probaUy 
anterior,  but  at  what  time,  or  in  what  order,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  motives  of  choice,  a  fiagment  is 
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1  here,  similar  in  its  tone  to  the  last  of  the  preceding  series. 
I  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  friend  alluded  to  is  Theognis 

XLIII. 

Let  not  a  base  calumnious  pretence, 
Exaggerating  a  minute  offence. 
Move  you  to  wrong  a  friend !    If  every  time 
Faults  in  a  friend  were  treated  as  a  crime, 
Here  upon  earth,  no  friendship  could  have  place. 
Bat  we,  the  creatures  of  a  faulty  race, 
Amongst  ourselves  offend  and  are  forgiven : — 
Vengeance  is  the  prerogative  of  Heaven. 

I  fidlowing  must  have  arisen  out  of  some  other  ground  of  dif- 
e;  though  indirectly  expressed,  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
personal  application. 

XLIV. 

A  rival  or  antagonist  is  hard  -i 

To  be  deceived,  they  stand  upon  their  guard :        > 
But  an  old  friend,  Kumus,  is  unprepared !  ^ 

lie  following,  a  feeling  of  coldness  and  distrust  is  marked  on 
lit  of  the  poet ;  he  is  rejecting  some  proposal  made  to  him 
i  friend,  as  tending  to  engage  and  compromise  him. 

XLV. 

That  smith,  dear  Kumus,  shows  but  little  wit, 
Who  forges  fetters  his  own  feet  to  fit 

Excuse  me,  Kumus ;  I  cannot  comply  -| 
Thus  to  be  yoked  in  hamess ; — ^never  try  > 
To  bind  me  strictly,  with  too  dose  a  tie.        ^ 

di  respect  to  the  next  fragment  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  is 
ieatly  decided  and  angry  enough. 

XLVI. 

No  more  with  empty  phrase  and  speeches  fine 
Seek  to  delude  me — let  your  heart  be  mine ! 
Your  friendship  or  your  enmity  declare 
In  a  decided  form,  open  and  fair. 
An  enemy  disguised,  a  fiiend  in  shom 
I  like  him  better,  Kiumus,  as  a  foe ! 
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The  next  expresses  a  consciousness  of  innocence  and  a  defiance 
of  unjust  calumny.     It  is  observable  that  we  find  here  tfaesme 
singular  association  of  ideas  (water  and  gold)  as  in  the  first  lineiof 
Pindar.    In  Pindar  they  are  probably  meant  to  be  significant  nd 
to  mark  his  initiation  in  the  mysteries,  in  which  the  succesBfc 
d^rees  were  connected  with  these  symbols ;   and  he,  tbe  mort 
scrupulous  and  devout  of  all  heathen  poets,  b^ins  his  bocA  wtt 
them  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  Catholic  (in  some  coantnes  it 
least)  begins  his  letters  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.    In  Thepgnif^ 
the  association  may  have  been,  perhaps,  an  involuntary  result 

XLVII. 

Yes ! — ^Drench  me  with  invective !  not  a  stain 
From  all  that  angry  deluge  will  remain ! 
Fair  harmless  water,  dripping  from  my  skin, 
Will  mark  no  foulness  or  defect  within. 

As  the  pure  standard  gold  of  ruddy  hue, 
Prov'd  by  the  touchstone,  unalloy'd  and  troe, 
Unstain'd  by  rust,  untamish'd  to  the  sight ; 
Such,  will  you  find  me — solid,  pure  and  bright. 

This  image  of  the  trial  of  gold  seems,  from  some  reason  or 
other,  to  have  been  peculiarly  familiar  to  the  poefs  mind.  It 
occurs  in  Frag.  VI.  and  XXXIV,  and  will  be  found  again  in  veno 
composed  during  his  exile.  Frag.  LXXX*  See  tiie  extnorfi- 
nary  work  of  Mr.  Whiter  on  the  association  of  ideas,  considered  tf 
an  instrument  of  criticism,  and  his  application  of  it  to  the  peabr 
turns  of  transition  observable  in  Shakespeare. 

The  two  next  relate  apparently  to  minor  difierences;  in  the 
first,  the  poet  is  out  of  humour  at  being  in  his  tum  advised  smI 
admonished. 

XLVIIL 

Change  for  the  worse  is  sooner  understood. 
And  sooner  practis'd,  than  from  bad  to  good. 
Do  not  advise  and  school  me !  good,  my  fiiendt 
I'm  past  the  time  to  learn.    I  cannot  mend. 

The  next  treats  of  that  useless  and  interminable  qocMi 
"  Whose  fault  it  was  ?" 

XLIX. 

You  blame  me  for  an  error  not  my  own : 

Dear  fiiend  I  the  fault  was  yours,  and  yours  alone. 
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le  two  following  look  more  like  a  decided  rupture  than  any 
le  foregoing;  they  seem  both  to  belong  to  the  same  time,  and 
tone  is  similar;  the  services  mentioned  in  the  first  are  in- 
d  iqKm  more  at  length  in  the  second ;  (which  seems  to  show 
die  oU^tion  consisted  in  the  celebrity  conferred  upon  his 
id,  by  die  poetry  in  which  his  name  was  recorded.)  A  con- 
oe  as  to  the  time  of  their  composition,  has  been  already 
nded. 


My  mind  is  in  a  strange  distracted  state ; 

Love  you,  I  cannot . — and  I  cannot  hate ! 

Tb  hard  to  change  habitual  good-will,  ^ 

Hard  to  renounce  our  better  thoughts  for  ill, —       > 

To  love  without  return  is  harder  still.  ^ 

But  mark  my  resolution  and  protest ! 

Those  services,  for  which  you  once  professed 

A  sense  of  obligation  due  to  me. 

On  my  part  were  gratuitous  and  free ; 

No  task  had  I,  no  duty  to  fiilfil, 

No  motive,  but  a  kind  and  friendly  will 

Now,  like  a  liberated  bird,  I  fly. 
That  having  snapt  the  noose,  ranges  on  high, 
fttnid  of  his  flight,  and  viewing  in  disdain 
The  broken  fetter  and  the  baffled  swain. 
And  his  old  haunt,  the  lowly  marshy  plain  ! 

FcNT  you  I  the  secret  interested  end 
Of  him,  your  new  pretended  party  friend, 
Whose  instigation  moved  you  to  forego 
Your  former  friendship,  time  will  shortly  shew ; 
Time  will  unravel  all  the  close  design. 
And  mark  his  merits,  as  compar'd  with  mine. 


} 


lie  second  of  these  fragments  has  been  injudiciously  subdivided 
Mr.  Brunck,  a  gentleman,  to  whose  memory  the  cause  of 
ature  is  deeply  indebted,  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  attached 
lelf  to  its  service,  with  great  acuteness,  and  an  energy  truly 
lirable ;  but  whose  edition  of  Theognis,  though  it  has  the  merit 
)eing  the  first  in  which  any  attempt  was  made  to  mark  the 
nnings  and  ends  of  the  separate  fragments  (which  had  been 
d  into  one  uniform  dense  and  unintelligible  mass),  bears,  never- 

A  A 
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theless,  evident  marks  of  the  haste  and  eagerness  which  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  so  many  great  works  in  so  short  a  qace  of 
time.  The  fragment  in  questiony  whether  perfect  or  not,  ii 
evidently  one  and  indivisible;  the  argument  throac^ioiit  bcmg 
continuous.  The  expostulation  is  a  full  development  of  the 
allusion  to  former  services  and  obligations  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding (really  a  separate)  fragment  It  may  be  observed,  tint  the 
similes  in  both  are  parallel  and  to  the  same  effect,  expressiog  t 
renunciation  of  friendship,  under  the  image  of  an  escape  firam 
bondage. 

The  argument  of  the  second  fiiagment,  if  coarsely  stated,  would 
stand  thus,  ''  I  have  conferred  upon  3rou  a  celebrity  similar  to 
"  that  which  would  have  resulted  to  jrou  fix)m  a  victmy  at  the 
''  Olympic  Games" — (the  great  object  of  personal  ambition  amoog 
the  most  eminent  individuals  and  sovereigns  of  the  Gredan  race, 
and  requiring  for  the  chance  of  its  attainment,  a  most  prolbse 
expenditiure).  ''  Moreover,  the  celebrity  which  I  have  diiis  grir 
"  tuitously  conferred  upon  you  is  much  more  lasting^  more  brilliant, 
"  and  more  extensive ;  but  instead  of  any  suitable  return  for  sodi  a 
"  service,  you  are  so  destitute  of  those  first  blessings,  common  sense 
''  and  common  justice,  that  you  treat  me  with  neglect ;  and  when, 
'*  like  every  body  else,  I  have  an  object  which  I  am  anxioos  to 
'*  obtain,  you  disr^ard  my  application  to  you.  I  am  like  one  of 
*'  those  horses  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  has  acquired  a  cdebrity 
''for  his  master,  but  being  ill  treated,  longs  to  escape."  Soch 
would  have  been  the  remonstrance,  if  stated  by  a  resolute,  haid, 
bitter  claimant  In  the  poet's  hands,  it  assumes  a  more  poetical 
and  delicate  form;  expatiating  on  the  more  graceful  parts,  and 
suppressing  the  undignified,  he  still  leaves  the  solid  logical  sob- 
stance  distinctly  discernible,  under  the  textm^  with  which  he  has 
invested  it 

LI. 

You  soar  aloft,  and  over  land  and  wave 
Are  borne  triumphant  on  the  wings  I  gave. 
The  swift  and  mighty  wings,  music  and  verse ; 
Your  name  in  easy  numbers  smooth  and  terse. 
Is  wafted  o'er  the  world ;  and  heard  among 
At  banquetings  and  feasts,  chaunted  and  sung, 
Heard  and  admir'd :  the  modulated  air 
Of  flutes  and  voices  of  the  young  and  frur 
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Recite  it,  and  to  future  times  shall  tell ; 
When  clos'd  within  the  dark  sepulchral  cell 
Your  form  shall  moulder,  and  your  empty  ghost 
Wander  along  the  dreary  Stygian  coast, 
Yet  shall  your  memory  flourish,  fresh  and  young, 
Recorded  and  reviv'd  on  every  tongue. 
In  continents  and  islands,  every  place 
That  owns  the  language  of  the  Grecian  race  ! 

No  purchased  prowess  of  a  racing  steed, 
But  the  triumphant  muse,  with  airy  speed. 
Shall  bear  it  wide  and  far,  o'er  land  and  main, 
A  glorious  and  unperishable  strain  \ 
A  mighty  prize,  gratuitously  won, 
Fix'd  as  the  earth,  inunortal  as  the  sun ! 

But  for  all  this — ^no  kindness  in  return ! 
No  token  of  attention  or  concern  ! 
Baffled  and  scom'd,  you  treat  me  like  a  child. 
From  day  to  day,  with  empty  words  beguil'd. 
Remember  1  common  justice,  conunon  sense 
Are  the  best  blessings  which  the  Gods  dispense : 
And  each  man  has  his  object ;  all  aspire 
To  something  which  they  covet  and  desire. 

Like  a  fair  courser,  conqueror  in  the  race. 
Bound  to  a  charioteer  sordid  and  base, 
I  feel  it  with  disdain ;  and  many  a  day 
Have  long'd  to  break  the  ourb  and  burst  away. 

9  be  celebrated  by  an  eminent  poet,  or  to  obtain  the  victory 
le  Olympic  Games,  were  the  only  two  means  by  which  an 
idual  belonging  to  one  of  the  numberless  petty  States  and 
Dies  of  Greece  (not  being  himself  a  poet)  could  aspire  to  that 
nal  celebrity  among  his  countrymen,  which  was  the  conunon 
:t  of  ambition  among  all  the  more  gifted  individuals  of  the 
Hence  arose  a  singular,  and  to  modem  imaginations,  an 
xxmtable  association  of  ideas :  Muses  and  Horses  !  we  have 
it  in  the  preceding  fragment,  and  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
ir;  among  other  instances,  in  that  fragment  preserved  by 
amorous  quotation  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  b^ging  poet 
8  with  a  ready  made  inaugural  ode,  which  he  pretends  to 
composed  expressly  on  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of 
amous  city  of  Nephelococcugia.  Peisthetairus,  the  projector 
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and  acting  manager  of  the  concern,-— expresses  his  surprise  and 
doubt : — 

Pds,  That's  strange  1  idien  Fm  jiist  sacrificing  here,  ] 

For  the  first  time;  to  give  the  town  a  name.  | 

To  which  the  bard  replies,  in  the  phrase  of  Pindar : — 

Intimations^  swift  as  air. 
To  the  Muse's  ear  are  carried. 
Swifter  than  the  speed  and  force 
Of  the  fieiy-footed  horse. 
Hence  the  tidings  never  tarried.^ 

We  shall  see  in  another  firagment  (XCVIII.)  that  as  Theognis,  m 
this  instance  (where  he  speaks  of  the  celebrity  conferred  bj  podx]f) 
has  tacitly  so  contrasted  it  with  an  Olympic  victory;  so  he  wQl  be 
found,  stating  his  own  claim  to  indulgence  and  consideratioa  fiom 
his  fellow  citizens,  under  cover  of  the  parallel  case  of  a  conqseror 
at  the  games.  In  either  case,  the  success  of  the  victorioos  com- 
petitor, or  the  applauded  poet,  would  have  reflected  honour  on  his 
native  state ;  and  we  shall  see,  that  what  the  poet  will  affiim  of 
the  one,  he  will  leave  to  be  inferred  of  the  other;  namdf  that 
neither  of  them,  without  a  sacrifice  of  money,  would  have  been 
able  to  obtain  that  indulgence  which,  according  to  the  fedingi  ud 
opinions  of  the  time,  ought  in  such  cases  to  have  been  extended 
to  them  honorably  and  gratuitously. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  poet's  misfortunes,  b^ginmng 
with  the  loss  of  his  property;  indeed,  the  two  last  firagments  are 
in  all  probability  subsequent  to  it  Respecting  the  cause  of  diis 
disaster,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  conjecture,  fotmded  upon  asnnip- 
tions  deducible  fix>m  one  passage,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  ovenet 
by  comparing  it  with  others.  A  very  unintelligible  line,  wUch 
(probably  fix>m  the  omission  of  an  intervening  couplet)  has  little 
relation  to  the  preceding  verse,  seems  to  mark  his  misfortunes  as 
somehow  connected  with  a  sea  voyage;  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
known  propensity  of  the  Greeks  to  trade  and  navigation,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  Theognis  in  the  character  of  a  menjiaat 
adventurer.  Allowing,  however,  that  what  was  true  of  Sok»  (a 
poet  also,  and  a  politician),  might  be  equally  true  of  Theogni^  we 
find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  speaks  of  his  ruin,  not  as  die 
result  of  any  casual  mischance,  but  as  the  woik  of  enemies,  npoo 

»  The  Birds^  p.  178,  v.  112a 
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liioin  he  hopes  and  prays  to  be  revenged.  But,  does  not  this  sea 
vrpgt  allude  to  his  emigration  by  sea,  after  which  his  property 
voald  have  been  confiscated?  No!  According  to  all  appearances, 
he  escaped  by  land ;  and  his  first  place  of  refuge  seems  to  have 
been  Euboea,  separate  only  from  the  main  land  by  a  very  narrow 
diannel :  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  firagments  which  follow,  that 
he  must  have  remained  at  Megara  some  time  after  being  reduced 
to  (xmiparative  poverty.  We  might  have  no  difficulty  in  suppos- 
ing, that  in  times  of  violent  faction  the  party  opposed  to  Kumus, 
if  thqr  forbore  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  might  (like  the 
pirty  opposed  to  Pericles  in  their  attacks  upon  Aspasia,  Anaxa- 
|ons  and  Phidias)  seek  to  discredit  him,  by  ruining  a  person 
hovn  to  be  attached  to  him ;  but  there  are  no  indications  of  this 
ii  the  passages  where  we  should  expect  to  find  them. 

I(  from  any  other  source,  we  could  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
Theognis'  life  and  history,  we  might  be  able  to  account  for  some 
aqgolarities :  one  of  which  (his  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
umj  office)  has  been  abready  pointed  out  in  the  note  to  Fragment 
XLVII ;  but  there  is  another,  not  a  little  remarkable,  namely,  his 
toog  objections  and  remonstrance  against  the  rule  of  Providence, 
hj  which  the  sins  of  the  father  were  visited  upon  his  descendants  1 
Cm  we  suppose  that  he  is  remonstrating  widi  respect  to  his  own 
CMC  ?  thaty  as  we  have  seen  in  Frag.  XII.,  that  judicial  iniquity  was 
the  most  crying  grievance  of  the  state,  so  (as  was  the  case  in  Rome, 
ifter  the  death  of  Sylla)  it  might  have  been  among  the  first  remedied, 
Bid  in  a  similar  manner,  namely,  by  transferring  the  judicatiure,  to 
ivytber  order  of  citizens :  a  measure  which  might  give  rise  to  a 
onrse  of  equal  partiality  in  an  opposite  direction.  Such  a  suppo* 
^km  would  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the  state  of  alarm  and 
oofiision,  short  of  actual  violence,  which  filled  the  period  antece- 
ent  to  die  poef  s  emigration.  Can  we  suppose,  that  while  things 
"cre  in  diis  state,  an  old  family  law  suit,  arising  out  of  commercial 
atten^  and  unjustly  decided  in  favour  of  his  father  or  ancestor,  had 
een  revived  under  this  new  tribunal ;  and  that  the  sentence,  so 
anoiis  to  his  fortune,  was  at  the  same  time  so  arbitnMT  stud  ex- 
emre,  as  to  excite  the  resentment  and  eagerness  for  revenge,  which 
€  expresses  elsewhere  ? 

Fragment  HI.  might  seem  to  relate  to  some  confidential  de- 
lOtit;  which,  perhaps,  in  expectation  of  an  unfavourable  decision, 
le  would  have  set  apart  as  a  contingent  resource,  but  which  was 
ather  treacherously  detained  or  surrendered  to  his  adversary. 
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Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  lines,  which  had  not  been 
noticed  before,  have  appeared  to  bear  a  meaning  referable  to  the 
suppositions  above  stated. 


Where  on  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side 
Justice  is  found,  no  treasure  you  can  hide, 
Is  a  resoiux:e  more  certain  to  abide. 


They  certainly  have  the  appearance  of  a  general  maxim,  assumed 
for  the  sake  of  a  particular  application,  and  are  such  as  might  well 
have  been  written  by  a  person  who  conceived  himself  sufieringmxler 
a  retribution  for  the  injustice  of  his  predecessors ;  and  whose  mind 
was  occupied,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  notion  of  providing  some 
concealed  resource  as  a  security  against  misfortune.  The  assodi- 
tion  of  ideas  is  so  singular,  that  some  such  supposition  seems  neces- 
sary to  account  for  it 

The  result  of  his  precaution  appears  as  follows : — 

LII. 

Bad  faith  hath  ruined  me ;  distrust  alone 
Has  sav'd  a  renmant ;  all  the  rest  is  gone 

*  Sicin Grig.  '^^  ™^  *^^  ^^  ^^8^  J*      Thc  pOWCTS  diviuc, 

^wofcST  ^  murmur  not  against  them,  nor  repine : 

Mere  human  violence,  rapine  and  stealth 
Have  brought  me  down  to  poverty  from  wealth. 

The  following  is  a  soliloquy,  in  which  he  is  endeavouring  to 
bring  his  mind  into  a  more  composed  state. 

LIII. 

Learn  patience,  O  my  soul !  though  rack'd  and  torn 

With  deep  distress — ^bear  it! — ^it  must  be  borne ! 

Your  unavailing  hopes  and  vain  r^;ret 

Forget  them,  or  endeavour  to  forget : 

Those  womanish  repinings  unrepress'd, 

^Vhich  gratify  your  foes,  serve  to  molest 

Your  sympathising  friends.     Learn  to  endure  ! 

And  bear  calamities  you  caimot  cure ; 

Nor  hope  to  change  the  laws  of  destiny  ^ 

By  mortal  efforts  I    Vainly  would  you  fly  > 

To  the  remotest  margin  of  the  sky,  J 
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Where  ocean  meets  the  firmament ;  in  vain  -. 
Would  you  descend  beneath,  and  dive  amain,  > 
Down  to  the  dreary  subterraneous  reign.  ^ 

le  following  lines,  in  a  more  composed  and  manly  strain,  seem 
long  to  the  same  period 

LIV. 

Entire  and  perfect  happiness  is  never 
VouchsaTd  to  man ;  but  nobler  minds  endeavour 
To  keep  their  inward  sorrows  unreveal'd. 
With  meaner  spirits  nothing  is  conceal'd : 
Weak,  and  unable  to  conform  to  fortune, 
With  rude  rejoicing  or  complaint  importune. 
They  vent  their  exultation  or  distress. 
Whate'er  betides  us — grief  or  happiness — 
The  brave  and  wise  will  bear  with  steady  mind, 
Th'  allotment,  unforeseen  and  undefin*d, 
Of  good  or  evil,  which  the  gods  bestow. 
Promiscuously  dealt  to  man  below. 

lat  has  been  said,  a  little  while  ago,  of  Theognis'  remonstrances 
St  the  rules  of  Providence,  requires  to  be  illustrated;  and  the 
ration  may  not  improperly  be  placed  here,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
)bable  that  the  verses  might  have  been  composed  about  this 

LV. 

0  mighty  Jove !  I  wish  the  powers  of  heaven 

Would  change  their  method ! — ^that  a  rule  were  given 

Henceforward,  for  the  wicked  and  profane 

To  check  their  high  presumption,  and  restrain 

Their  insolences  and  their  cruelties : 

Who  mock  your  ordinances,  and  despise 

Justice  and  right; — thenceforth  should  every  man. 

In  his  own  instance,  justify  the  plan 

Of  Providence :  and  suffer  for  his  crime 

During  his  life :  or  at  the  very  time. 

With  pimishment  inflicted  on  the  spot ; 

For  now,  so  long  retarded  or  forgot. 

The  retribution  ultimately  falls 

Wide  of  the  mark — the  vilest  criminals 
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Escape  uninjured ;  and  the  sad  decree 

Affects  their  umocent  posterity, 

(As  oftentimes  it  happens)  worthy  men,  s 

Blameless  and  inoffensive :— here  again  I 

The  case  is  hard !  where  a  good  dtiien,  ^ 

A  person  of  an  honourable  mind. 

Religiously  devout,  faithful  and  kind, 

Is  doom'd  to  pay  the  lamentable  score 

Of  guilt  accumulated  long  before — 

Some  wicked  ancestor's  unholy  deed. 

I  wish  that  it  were  otherwise  decreed  I 

For  now  we  witness  wealth  and  power  enjo/d 

By  wicked  doers ;  and  the  good  destroyed 

Quite  undeservedly,  doom'd  to  atone 

In  other  times,  for  actions  not  their  own. 

The  same  notion  of  a  posthumous  hereditaiy  retribation  over- 
taking the  descendants  of  wicked  men,  appears  in  anotherfragment, 
but  without  that  tone  of  querulous  expostulation  which  mariu  the 
preceding  and  other  fiagments. 

LVI. 

Lawful  and  honest  gain,  the  gift  of  heaven. 
Is  lasting,  and  abides  where  it  is  given : 
But  where  a  man,  by  perjury  or  by  wrong, 
Rises  in  riches,  though  secure  and  strong 
In  common  estimation  (though  he  deem 
Himself  a  happy  man,  and  so  may  seem) 
Yet  the  just  sentence  on  his  wicked  gains 
Already  stands  recorded,  and  remains 
For  execution.     Hence,  we  judge  amiss ; 
And  the  true  cause  of  our  mistake  is  this : 

The  punishment  ordain'd  by  heaven's  decree 
Attaches  to  the  sin,  but,  as  we  see 
In  many  cases,  leaves  the  sinner  free. 
Death  follows,  and  is  &ster  in  his  rate: 
While  vengeance  travels  slowly,  speedy  fiiite  [ 

Arrests  the  offender  at  a  shorter  date.  •' 

The  same  tone  of  querulousness  which  was  before  noticed,  and 
the  same  singular  style  of  respectful,  but  confident  and  fiunilitf 
expostulation  with  the  Deity,  which  the  reader  will  have  observed 
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eceding  fragment,  is  marked  in  another,  which  is  placed 
hough  in  the  order  of  time,  it  should  seem  to  be  contem- 
iritfa  Frags.  LXXVIII.  and  LXXIX. 

LVII. 

Blessed,  almighty  Jove !  with  deep  amaze 
I  view  the  world ;  and  marvel  at  thy  ways ! 
All  our  devices,  every  subtle  plan. 
Each  secret  act,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  man, 
Your  boundless  intellect  can  comprehend  I 
On  3rour  award  our  destinies  depend. 

How  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong,  thus  loosely  to  dbpense 
Your  bounties  on  the  wicked  and  the  good  ? 
How  can  your  laws  be  known  or  understood  ? 
When  we  behold  a  man  fisdthfid  and  just, 
Humbly  devout,  troe  to  his  word  and  trust, 
Dejected  and  oppress'd ;  whilst  the  pro&ne. 
And  wicked,  and  unjust,  in  glory  reign, 
Proudly  triumphant,  flush*d  with  power  and  gain ; 
What  inference  can  human  reason  draw? 
How  can  we  guess  the  secret  of  thy  law. 
Or  choose  the  path  approv'd  by  power  divine  ? 
We  take,  alas,  perforce  the  crooked  line. 
And  act  unwillingly  the  baser  part. 
Though  loving  truth  and  justice  at  our  heart ; 
For  very  need  reluctantly  compell'd 
To  falsify  the  principles  we  held ; 
With  party  fiEu:tions  basely  to  comply ; 
To  flatter,  and  dissemble,  and  to  lie ! 

Yet  He,  the  truly  brave,  tried  by  the  test 
Of  sharp  misfortune,  is  approv'd  the  best ; 
While  the  soul-searching  power  of  indigence 
Confounds  the  weak,  and  banishes  pretence. 

Fixt  in  an  honourable  purpose  still, 
The  brave  preserve  the  same  unconquer'd  will, 
Indifferent  to  fortune,  good  or  ill. 


1 
/ 


1 
/ 


misery  of  the  heathen  world  is  singularly  manifest  in  the 
ing  lines ;  they  were  unable  to  find,  in  their  national  belief, 
Action,  even  for  those  imperfect  notions  of  right  and  wrong 


I 
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which  natural  reason  su^ested  to  them ;  and  the  conduding  pas- 
sage shews,  that  the  better  and  nobler  minds  among  them  framed 
to  themselves  a  rule  of  conduct,  more  elevated  than  diatwhid 
their  religion  authorized.  Their  mode  of  piety,  consisting  io  patient 
submission  to  the  dispensations  of  an  irresistible  and  ineiq)licable 
destiny,  is  exemplified  in  the  lines  which  follow. 

LVIII. 

Kumus,  believe  it !  Fortune,  good  or  ill, 
No  mortal  efort,  intellect  or  skill 
Determine  it ;  but  heaven's  superior  will 
We  struggle  onward,  ignorant  and  blind, 
For  a  result  unknown  and  undesigned ; 
Avoiding  seeming  ills,  misunderstxxxl, 
Embracing  evil  as  a  seeming  good ; 
In  our  own  plans  unable  to  detect 
Their  final,  unavoidable  effect : 
Tormented  with  unsatisfied  desire, 
The  fortunate  to  fiirther  aims  aspire 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  mortal  happiness; 
Restless  and  wretched  in  their  own  success ! 
We  strove  like  children,  and  the  almighty  plan 
Controls  the  fix>ward  children  of  weak  man ! 

We  may  now  return,  fix>m  his  metaphjrsical  and  moral  specu- 
lationsy  to  a  view  of  the  poef  s  personal  situation.  It  is  described 
in  a  few  lines  of  welcome  to  a  friend,  connected  with  him  by  those 
relations  of  hospitality  which  were  most  carefiilly  maintained  by 
the  first  families  of  Greece,  as  a  resource  against  utter  destitutioD, 
in  the  event  of  any  of  those  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,  to  which, 
from  the  unsettled  condition  of  their  governments,  they  were  so 
frequently  exposed.  Clearistus,  being  ruined  or  distressed  at 
home,  comes  by  sea  to  Megara,  probably  on  a  trading  voyage;  but 
reckoning,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  hospitality  of  the  poet  as  his 
hereditary  ally. 

LIX. 

In  a  firail  bark  across  the  seas  you  come, 
Poor  Clearistus,  to  my  poorer. home ! 
Yet  shall  your  needy  vessel  be  supplied 
With  what  the  Gods  in  clemency  provide : 
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And  if  a  friend  be  with  you,  bring  him  here  ! 
Widi  a  £ur  welcome  to  my  simple  cheer. 
I  am  not  yet  a  niggard,  nor  by  stealth 
Dissemble  the  poor  remnant  of  my  wealth : 
Still  shall  you  find  a  hospitable  board, 
And  share  in  common  what  my  means  afford. 

Then,  should  enquirers  ask  my  present  state, 
You  may  reply, — ^my  ruin  has  been  great : 
Yet,  with  my  means  reduc'd,  a  ruin'd  man, 
I  live  contented  on  a  himibler  plan : 
Unable  now  to  welcome  every  guest — 
But  greeting  glad  and  freely,  though  distressed. 
Hereditary  friends — of  all  the  best 

\  natural  incident  brings  back  to  his  mind  the  recollection  of 
misfortunes — this  fragment  concludes  with  the  obscure  line 
biementionedy  relative  to  a  sea  voyage. 


} 


} 


LX. 

The  yearly  summons  of  the  creaking  crane. 
That  warns  the  ploughman  to  his  task  again. 
Strikes  to  my  heart  a  melancholy  strain — 
When  all  is  lost,  and  my  paternal  lands 
Are  till'd  for  other  lords,  with  other  hands. 
Since  that  disastrous  wretched  voyage  brought 
Riches  and  lands  and  every  thing  to  nought 

le  following  is  an  incident  relative  to  another  season  of  the 
c:  Theognis'  passion  for  singing  to  the  music  of  the  pipe  has 
a  already  noticed  (Frag.  II.)  The  scene  of  this  fragment  is  in 
market-place  of  Megara;  and  the  lines  represent  the  poet's 
den  exclamation,  at  a  sight  which  puts  an  end  to  the  amuse- 
it  in  which  he  was  indulging.  The  text  is  apparently  muti- 
dy  and  (to  the  translator  at  least)  hardly  intelligible ;  he  has 
leavoured,  however,  to  restore  the  original  picture  from  the 
xs  which  are  still  distinguishable. 

LXI. 

How  could  I  bear  it  ?    In  the  public  place 
To  chaunt  and  revel,  when,  before  my  £au:e, 
Seen  in  the  distance,  I  discern  the  train 
Of  harvest-triumph,  and  the  loaded  wain 
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And  happy  labourers  with  garlands  crown'd. 
Returning  from  the  hereditary  ground. 
No  more  my  own  I    My  faithful  Scythian  slave ! 
Break  off  this  strain  of  idle  mirth,  and  shave 
Your  flowing  locks,  and  breathe  another  tone 
Of  soziow  for  my  fair  possessions  gone ! 

Independent  of  the  unbecoming  contrast  between  the  levity  of 
his  amusements,  and  the  serious  nature  of  his  misfortunes,  the 
reflection  could  not  but  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  fliat  he 
was  now  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  privileges  and  pRtcB- 
sions  of  early  youth  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  in  justification  of 
similar  frolics.  In  minds  of  a  poetic  temperament,  the  w^  of 
childhood  and  early  youth  remains  commonly  unabated  to  a  mndi 
longer  period  than  among  the  generality  of  mankind;  and  ttne 
successive  gradations  of  gravity,  which  maturer  years  require  (sad 
which  their  co-evals  assume  naturally  and  unconsciously)  are  oAen 
felt  as  oppressive  restraints  by  minds  so  constituted.  Hence,  in 
such  cases,  we  see  the  same  individuals  censured  for  untim^ 
levity  in  their  latter  years,  as  they  had  been  before  for  prematoie 
seriousness.  Theognis,  in  this  respect  at  least,  appears  to  have 
been  eminently  a  poet  His  feelings  of  melancholy  foresight  were 
contemporary  with  the  composition  of  his  licentious  poetiy;  and, 
among  other  considerations,  this  probably  may  have  been  one 
which  induced  him  to  suppress,  for  the  time,  those  verses  wUdi  a 
more  serious  spirit  had  inspired.  He  was  unwilling  to  betrayto 
the  worid  such  incongruities  of  thought  and  feeUng  subsisting  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  mind.  The  same  incongruity  is  viabk 
in  a  comparison  between  the  last  fragments,  and  those  abea^ 
given,  Nos.  LIII,  LIV,  and  LV. 

Omitting  these  considerations,  however,  and  considering  Ud 
merely  as  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town — ^the  town  of 
Megara — the  period  of  life  to  which  he  had  arrived  was  a  meha- 
choly  one — already  on  the  wrong  side  of  five  and  thir^,  and  having 
immediately  before  him  the  prospect  of  lapsing  into  the  depkxabk 
and  irretrievable  condition  of  a  decayed  dandy  or  d-devatitjam 
hotntne/  This  is  the  first  shock  which  we  receive  from  the  hand  of 
time.  The  second  will  be  found  differently  characterized,  in  verses 
composed  at  the  age  of  54.  It  was  then  no  longer  the  depaitue 
of  youth,  and  prospect  of  age,  but  the  slow  and  distant  q)proaich  of 
death,  which  was  become,  for  the  first  time,  a  torment  to  his 
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■ttgination.  It  will  appear  singular,  that  in  verses  composed 
frobibly  not  many  months  after  those  last  mentioned,  he  will  still 
befaund  speaking  of  old  age  as  a  future  evil,  of  which  he  depre- 
dtes  the  approach* — ^but  so  it  is ; 

''Ask,  Where's  the  north  ?    In  York,  'tis  at  the  Tweed ; 

In  Scotland,  at  the  Orcades ;  and  there. 

At  Zembla,  Greenland,  and  the  Lord  knows  where." 

In  like  manner,  old  age  is  always  a  relative  period,  a  little  in 
adiiDoe  <rf  that  to  which  we  have  already  arrived.  The  fragment 
kcK  given,  and  the  somewhat  tedious  aigument  with  which  it  is 
•amipanied,  might  have  been  omitted  if  the  writer  had  not 
Ihoqg^  it  his  duty,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  to  give  a  solution 
cf  die  apparent  contradictions  by  which  his  own  research  had 
btCQ  at  one  time  perplexed. 

LXII. 

Elate  with  wine,  my  losses  I  despise. 

And  rude  attacks  of  railing  enemies. 

But  youth  departing,  and  remember'd  years 

Of  early  mirth  and  joy,  move  me  to  tears ; 

While,  in  the  dreary  friture,  I  behold 

The  dark  approach  of  age,  cheerless  and  cold. 

It  is  evident  that  these  lines  must  have  been  written  in  the 
period  which  inmiediately  preceded  his  banishment,  when  the  ruin 
of  his  affidrs  was  a  recent  event,  and  his  adversaries  animated 
apmst  him.  He  was  not  yet  in  exile ;  for  the  av^pcc  lyPfioi  his 
nXngefumies  must  have  been  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  opposite 
fetioD,  not  strangers  among  whom  he  was  casually  resident 
Moieover,  to  lament  the  departure  of  his  youth  would  have  been 
ibiiiid,  and  impertinent  in  an  exile  subject  to  so  many  evils  of  a 
Mdi  more  serious  nature.  An  older  poet,  Tyrtaeus,  had  said — "  A 
vmderer  of  this  kind  neither  enjoys  the  &vour  and  popularity 
(d^)  which  accompanies  youth,  nor  the  respect  and  reverence 
(d&^)  which  is  attendant  upon  old  age."  It  is  equally  impossible 
to  assign  tiiem  to  the  period  after  his  return,  for  which  he  was 
ndebted  to  tiie  indulgence  of  the  faction,  to  which  those  very 
)fip9^  who  were  now  abusing  him,  belonged ;  and  when  he  him- 
df  was  devoted  to  a  passive  literary  existence. 

The  melancholy  thoughts  which,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Greek,  he 


»  Compare  Frag.  CIL  with  CV. 
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was  endeavouring  to  dissipate  (as  has  been  seen  in  the  two  In 
firagments)  with  wine  and  music,  but  which  were  apt  to  lelaii 
upon  him  thus  suddenly  and  unawaresi  seem  to  have  been  levm 
by  the  arrival  of  Simonides.  I  say  revived,  for  die  lines  addresnd 
to  him  are  put  (I  think  properly)  the  last  in  the  order  of  die 
series:  the  political  complaints  and  forebodings  contuned  k 
them  indicating  that  the  revolution  was  very  &r  advanced — ^KmnA 
administration  being  already  at  an  end,  and  every  thing  in  Ae 
utmost  confusion.  These  lines,  therefore,  may  be  reduxied  « 
among  the  very  last  which  were  written  at  Mq;aia,  befare  lb 
expatriation.  His  feelings  upon  Simonides*  arrival  m^  be 
supposed  to  have  been  aggravated  by  tiie  comparative  dnqge 
which  had  taken  place  in  their  circumstances;  for,  at  die  time  to 
which  we  are  now  arrived,  Theognis  was  ruined,  and  Simomda 
(whose  attachment  to  the  main  chance  was  proveibial,)  was  pro- 
bably by  this  time  a  rich  man,  for  he  appears  to  be  giving  n 
entertainment  to  which  Theognis  was  invited 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  visit  of  Simonides  (to  Athens  pro- 
bably in  the  first  place,  but,  as  in  f(Niner  instances,  extended  to 
Megaxa)  may  be  the  same  which  is  mentioned  as  having  left  a 
singular  mark  of  meanness  upon  his  character,  when  revisiting 
Athens,  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  engaged  to  composes 
panegyrical  poem,  in  honor  of  the  assassins  of  his  old  fiiend  and 
bene£5LCtor  Hipparchus.  Arriving  at  Megaia,  the  same  man  would 
undoubtedly  pay  his  court  to  the  Action  then  in  power  in  that 
city;  but  he  could  not  omit  sending  an  invitation  to  Theognis. 
And  what  sort  of  invitation  would  such  a  man,  under  such  drcom- 
stances,  have  contrived  to  send?  something,  it  may  be  suj^wsed, 
to  this  effect : — ''  Jlu  company  and  amversaiUm  to  be  wholly  BU- 
rary^^  ^c,  &*c.;  ^^  persons  of  distinguished  talents^  all  anxious  for  m 
opportunity^  6fc,  &*c.;  "a  person  so  eminent  for  his  gadus  wd 
acquirements.^  Now  the  lines  of  Theognis  are  (as  we  shall  see)  an 
answer,  distinctly  repljdng  to  and  declining  an  invitation  of  this 
description.  ^'  The  sense  of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  public  afiairs,  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  company, 
and  incapable  of  joining  in  any  literary  conversation."  It  oaf 
remind  us  of  Swift,  after  the  faML  of  his  friends,  replying  in  bitter- 
ness to  the  flummery  literary  letter  of  Pope,  whom  he  suspected  of 
being  upon  too  good  terms  with  the  Whigs. 

The  last  line  serves  to  show,  that  among  the  **  literati,"  whose 
company  he  had  been  elipected  to  join,  and  to  whom  his  poetical 
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\  would  be  communicated)  he  would  have  had  a  chance  of 
%  persons  disagreeable  to  him  (raicoc  in  political  language) 
ona  of  the  opposite  party. 

%  has  been  observed  above  may  serve  to  show  that  the 
€  extreme  dejection  and  prostration  of  spirit,  which  is 
ed  in  the  following  lines,  might  at  the  time  have  appeared 
e  and  unaffected ;  yet  we  shall  see  that  there  is  good  reason 
pose  that  it  must  have  been  either  assumed  altogether  or 
OBaDy  exaggerated.  We  shall  find  that  the  poet  must  have 
It  this  very  period,  engaged  in  some  enterprise  of  a  very 
DOS  nature;  such  a  description  of  himself,  therefore,  if 
anicated  to  his  opponents  (as  he  calculated  that  it  would 
mid  excite  no  suspicion,  and  might  serve  perhaps  to  coun- 
iny  which  already  existed. 

I  answer  to  Simonides'  'Wery  obliging  invitation"  is  as 
1: — 

LXIII. 

Simonides  !  if  with  my  learning's  store 
I  still  retained  my  riches  as  before, 
I  should  not  shrink  from  joining  as  a  guest 
In  converse  with  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

But  now,  with  idle  shame  opprest  and  weak, 
I  sit  dejected,  and  forbear  to  speak ; 
Feeble,  forgetful,  melancholy,  slow. 
My  former  pride  of  learning  I  forego,  I 

My  former  knowledge  I  no  longer  know.  J 

Such  is  our  state  1  in  a  tempestuous  sea. 
With  all  the  crew  raging  in  mutiny  I 
No  duty  followed,  none  to  reef  a  sail, 
To  work  the  vessel,  or  to  pump  or  bale ; 
All  is  abandon'd,  and,  without  a  check. 
The  mighty  sea  comes  sweeping  o'er  the  deck ; 
Our  steersman,*  hitherto  so  bold  and  steady,  •  Kumu^ 

Active  and  able,  is  deposed  already: 
No  discipline,  no  sense  of  order  felt. 
The  daily  messes  are  unduly  dealt ;  ■ ' 
The  goods  are  plundered ;  those  that  ought  to  keep 
Strict  watch  are  idly  skulking  or  asleep ; 
All  that  is  left  of  order  or  command 
Committed  wholly  to  the  basest  hand. 
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In  sach  a  case,  my  fiiend,  I  needs  must  think 
It  were  no  marvel  though  the  vessel  sink. 
This  riddle  to  my  worthy  friends  I  tell, 
Bat  a  shrewd  knave  will  understand  it  well 

This  long  amile  of  a  ship  is  not  original  in  Theognis;  it  wss  to 
be  found  in  an  ode  of  Alcssus,  an  older  poet,  from  whom  Honce 
has  copied  it  Theognis  probably  made  use  of  figurative  laDguge  i 
in  order  to  avoid  giving  tiie  cacoc  of  the  company  an  opportonitf  ] 
of  quoting  expressions  which,  if  more  intelligible  and  direct,  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  compromise  him  as  a  disaffected  penon 
We  shall  see  the  same  apprehension  expressed  elsewhere  in  Fn^ 
LXIX. 

The  last  fragment  has  already  anticipated  the  greater  part  of  . 
what  can  be  learnt  from  the  few  remaining  fragments  relative  to  Ae 
revolution,  the  deposition  of  Kumus,  the  low  character  of  his  snc- 
cessor,  and  the  general  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  conmnmity. 

No  lines  can  be  found  of  which  it  can  be  decidedly  said  tht 
they  relate  to  Kumus's  appointment  to  the  highest  authori^  of 
the  state.  The  following  will  probably  be  thought  (as  they  allien) 
too  feeble,  and  not  sufficiently  pointed  for  such  an  occaskw,  if 
addressed  to  Kumus  at  all  (for  his  name  does  not  occur  in  Ae 
original) ;  they  may  have  related  to  some  earlier  and  inferior  object 
of  ambition. 

Lxrv. 

Schemes  unadvisable  and  out  of  reason 
Are  best  adjoum'd — ^wait  for  a  proper  season  ! 
Time  and  a  fair  conjuncture  govern  all 
Hasty  ambition  hurries  to  a  &11, 
A  fall  predestin'd  and  ordain'd  by  heaven : 
By  a  judicial  blindness  madly  driven. 
Mistaking  and  confounding  good  and  evil. 
Men  lose  their  senses  as  they  leave  their  level 

If  the  conjecture  was  right,  which  assigned  the  two  fragments, 
L.  and  LI.,  to  the  period  of  Kiumus's  elevation,  they  would  accoont 
sufficiently  for  the  non-appearance  of  any  admonitory  or  pditical 
lines  directly  referring  to  it  If  again  (as  is  probable)  a  recondli^ 
tion  took  place  after  his  deposition,  the  next  lines  may  have  been 
intended  to  obviate  the  influence  of  rash  or  treacherous  adrisefl 
upon  a  proud  spirit  recently  mortified  by  the  loss  of  power. 
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LXV. 

Sdr  not  a  step !  risk  nothing !  but  believe 

That  vows  and  oaths  are  snares,  meant  to  deceive ! 

Jove  is  no  warrant  for  a  promise  given, — 

Not  Jove  himself,  nor  all  the  gods  in  heaven. 

Nothing  is  safe,  no  character  secure, 

No  conduct,  the  most  innocent  and  pure  : 

All  are  corrupt,  the  commons  and  the  great. 

Alike  incapable  to  save  the  state. 

The  ruin  of  the  noblest  and  the  best 

Serves  for  an  idle  ballad  or  a  jest. 

Shame  is  abolished,  and  in  high  command. 

Rage,  impudence,  and  rapine  rule  the  land. 

hoald  seem  that  Kumus  was  now  disposed  to  follow  the 
which  his  friend  had  before  given  him  respecting  the  choice 
mers  and  adherents ;  see  Frag.  XXXII.-III.-IV.  Theognis 
such  a  party  could  not  be  formed  of  assured  fidelity  and  in 
mt  force  for  the  purposes  which  were  in  contemplation. 

LXVI. 

A  trusty  partizan,  faithful  and  bold, 
Is  worth  his  weight  in  silver  or  in  gold 
For  times  of  trouble ;  but  the  race  is  rare, — 
Steady,  determined  men,  ready  to  share 
Good  or  ill  fortune  !     Such,  if  such  there  are, 
Could  you  sur\'ey  the  world,  and  search  it  round, 
And  bring  together  all  that  could  be  found, 
The  largest  company  you  could  enrol, 
A  single  vessel  would  embark  the  whole ! 
So  few  there  are  I  the  noble,  manly  minds. 
Faithful  and  firm,  the  men  that  honour  binds. 
Impregnable  to  danger  and  to  pain, 
And  low  seduction  in  the  shape  of  gain. 

next  fragment  serves  to  mark  more  distinctly  that  Kumus 
longer  in  office ;  it  is  an  ironical  exhortation  to  his  suc- 
the  chief  of  the  opposite  party,  who,  it  should  seem,  was 
way  with  a  vengeance  ! 

B  B 
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LXVII. 

Lash  your  obedient  rabble  !  lash  and  load 
The  burden  on  their  backs !  ^um  them  and  goad ! 
They'll  bear  it  all ;  by  practice  and  by  birth 
The  most  submissive  humble  slaves  on  earth ! 

Another  fragment  seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  some  posoo 
possessed  at  one  time  of  influence,  which  he  had  misemployed,  and 
whom  the  progress  of  the  revolution  had  reduced  to  insignificamz. 

LXVIII. 

Friend  1  if  your  sense  and  judgement  had  been  wholly, 
Or  nearly  equal  to  yoiu:  pride  and  folly. 
You  might  have  seen  yourself  approv'd  and  priz'd 
As  much  precisely  as  you're  now  despis'd. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  speaks 
openly — the  time,  probably,  of  the  visit  of  Simonides;  seethe 
concluding  note  subjoined  to  the  verses  addressed  to  him,  Fn^ 
LXIII. 

LXIX. 

Scarce  can  I  venture  plainly  to  declare 
Our  present  state,  or  what  the  dangers  are. 
Let  the  worst  happen  I  I  shall  bear,  I  trust, 
Whatever  fate  determines — bear  we  must  1 
Inextricable  difiiculties  rise. 
And  death  and  danger  are  before  our  eyes. 

We  now  find  Theognis  no  longer  averse  to  the  desperate  mea* 
sures  suited  to  a  desperate  situation — ^but  still,  as  before,  distnistflil 
of  the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  majority  of  the  persons  upoi 
whom  his  friend  relied. 

ucx. 

From  many  a  friend  you  must  withhold  your  pbas ! 
No  man  is  safe  with  many  partizans, 
No  secret !    With  a  party  sure,  but  small. 
Of  bold  adherents^  trusty  men  withal, 
You  may  succeed ;  else  ruin  must  ensue, 
Inevitable,  for  your  friends  and  you. 
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rhis  advice  seems  to  have  been  followed :  for  we  now  come  to  a 
ssage  of  singular  interest — the  speech  of  Theognis,  at  a  secret 
«ting  of  Kumus's  party  friends.  The  exordium  and  the  conclu- 
D  of  this  speech  are  found  in  separate  fragments,  but  the  character 
each  is  clearly  marked.  The  exordium  addresses  Kumus,  in  the 
seDce  of  his  assembled  partizans,  on  the  necessity  of  efficacious 
ledies  for  the  maladies  of  the  state.  It  is  evidently  the  prelude 
1  speech  addressed  to  a  council  of  conspirators,  and  the  con- 
ticm  is  marked  by  a  conspirator's  oath  (a  very  curious  and  re- 
kable  one)  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  the  assistance  of  his 
irades,  and  to  the  execution  of  utter  vengeance  upon  his 
mies.  Some  other  fragments,  which  are  found  separate,  and 
ch  are  not  likely  to  have  been  composed  at  any  other  time,  by 
an  who  had  hitherto  been  averse  to  all  violent  and  hazardous 
Lsares,  are  arranged  in  the  only  order  which  can  be  assigned  to 

LXXI. 

Kumus  !  since  here  we  meet  friends  and  allies, 
We  must  consult  in  common,  to  devise 
A  speedy  remedy  with  brief  debate. 
To  meet  the  new  disorders  of  the  state. 
More  practice  is  required,  and  deeper  skill, 
To  cure  a  patient  than  to  make  him  ill. 
The  wise  in  easy  times  will  gladly  rest ; 
When  things  are  at  the  worst  a  change  is  best. 

•  #  #  #  « 

Kumus !  in  power  and  honour,  heretofore, 
Your  former  fortunes  you  discreetly  bore. 
Fortune  has  alter'd  I  bear  it  calmly  still, 
Endeavouring,  with  a  firm  and  steady  will. 
With  other  changes,  our  affairs  to  mend. 
With  a  bold  effort,  and  with  heaven  to  friend. 
•  •  •  •  * 

If,  Kumus,  our  support  has  been  displaced. 
Our  main  defence  dismantled  and  defaced, 
Must  we,  like  cowards,  of  all  hope  forsaken, 
Lament  and  howl,  as  if  the  town  were  taken  ? 
Though  now  reduced,  no  more  a  numerous  host, 
Courage,  and  sense,  and  honour  are  our  boast. 
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Danger  and  hope  are  over-ruling  powers 
Of  equal  influence,  and  both  are  ours ! 
Where  counsel  and  deliberation  fail. 

Action  and  strenuous  effort  may  prevail 

•  •  •  • 

My  spirit  they  shall  never  bend  nor  check, 

Though  mountain-heaps  were  loaded  on  my  neck : 

Let  feeble  coward  souls  crouch  with  affright, 

The  brave  are  ever  firm — firm  and  upright 
«  •  •  • 

Then  let  the  brazen  fiery  vault  of  heaven 

Crush  me  with  instant  ruin,  rent  and  riven ! 

(The  fear  and  horror  of  a  former  age) 

If,  fi^m  the  fiiends  and  comrades  Ihat  engage 

In  common  enterprize,  I  shrink  or  spare 

Myself  or  any  soul !     If  I  forbear 

Full  vengeance  and  requital  on  my  foes  ! 

All  our  antagonists !  all  that  oppose  I 

Whether  this  conspiracy  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  obtaining 
a  temporary  superiority  within  the  town,  or  whether  it  was  ba£Bed 
by  their  opponents,  or  abandoned  in  despair  by  the  party  who  pro- 
jected it,  we  have  no  means  of  forming  any  conjecture ;  in  any  one 
of  these  cases  the  incident  which  appears  next  in  order  mi^t 
equally  have  taken  place. 

The  march  of  an  armed  force  from  some  neighbouring  state 
(whose  politics  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  party  of  Kurous  and 
Theognis)  is  indicated  by  a  fire  signal,  and  determines  tfaem  to 
abandon  their  country  and  escape  without  delay. 

LXXII. 

A  speechless  messenger,  the  beacon's  light. 
Announces  danger  from  the  mountain's  height ! 
Bridle  your  horses  and  prepare  to  fly : 
The  final  crisis  of  our  fate  is  nigh  ! 
A  momentary  pause,  a  narrow  space 
Detains  them,  but  the  foes  approach  apace  ! 
We  must  abide  what  fortune  has  decreed. 
And  hope  that  heaven  will  help  us  at  our  need. 
Make  your  resolve !  at  home  your  means  are  great ; 
Abroad  yon  will  retain  a  poor  estate. 
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Unostentatious,  indigent,  and  scant, 
Yet  live  secure,  at  least  from  utter  want. 

lition  to  the  local  and  other  relations  between  Corinth  and 
whoever  examines  the  political  character  of  Corinth  at  this 
1  remarks  the  evident  bias  of  that  government  in  favour 
^mocratic  party  at  Athens,  will  feel  no  hesitation  in  con- 
hat  they  must  have  been  equally  disposed  to  protect  a 
iimilar  principles  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood; 
the  armed  force  above  mentioned  must  have  been  dis- 
Tom  Corinth.  This  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
ment  Of  the  other  two  powerful  neighbouring  states, 
vas  of  opposite  politics,  hostile  in  the  extreme  to  the 
revolution,  and  (as  we  shall  see  afterwards)  became  a 
efuge  for  the  Megarian  exiles.  Athens,  an  Ionian  state, 
t  at  that  period  have  presumed  to  interpose  in  the  internal 
of  a  Doric  city;  and,  least  of  all,  at  that  particular  crisis 
Ji  the  whole  weight  of  the  Doric  confederacy  opposed  to 
r  the  ascendancy  of  Sparta,  and  directed  by  the  ability 
eracy  of  Cleomenes,  she  was  reduced  to  the  then  unheard- 
ent  of  soliciting  assistance  from  the  King  of  Persia ;  and, 
"s  arriving  at  Sardis  (though  blamed  for  it  afterwards  when 
T  was  over,  yet  at  the  time  upon  deliberate  consultation), 
I  to  perform  the  required  homage  by  presenting  earth  and 
iie  great  king.  Placed  in  such  a  precarious  situation,  it 
/e  been  an  act  of  madness  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 
isked  an  offensive  proceeding,  which  could  have  added 
o  their  military  security;  which  would  have  disgusted 
ind  which,  at  any  rate,  would  have  prevented  the  success 
Qtrigues  by  which  the  Corinthians  (themselves  nominally 
dly  members  of  the  confederacy)  succeeded  in  disbanding 
ined  army,  at  a  time  when  it  was  already  advanced  into 
of  Eleusis,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  likely  to  have  been 
bloodily  decided  of  any  that  ever  occurred  in  the  internal 
reece.  Availing  themselves  of  the  dissolution  of  the  main 
Athenians  lost  no  time  in  advancing  against  the  Thebans 
ndians,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  making  inroads 
points  bordering  upon  their  own  territory ;  encountering 
orally  in  rapid  succession,  they  overthrew  the  Thebans, 
diately  (the  historian  says  on  the  same  day),  passing  over 
ea,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Chalcidians,  seizing  upon 
ry  and  expelling  the  proprietors. 
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It  should  seem  that  Theognis,  in  escaping  from  Megan,  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Euboea,  where  the  politics  of  the  leading 
party  were  congenial  to  his  own.  Upon  this  occasion  then,  he 
was  a  witness  of  the  calamity  which  overwhelmed  his  friends  and 
hospitable  partisans.  The  following  lines  are  descriptive  of  ivfaat 
occurred.  Chalcis  would  have  been  very  unlike  any  other  citjr  or 
state  of  Greece  if  it  had  not  contained  a  depressed  party  (in  thk 
instance  the  democratic  party)  eager  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  power 
upon  any  conditions,  and  to  consider  the  public  distresses  as  an 
opportunity  for  party  triumph.  From  what  has  been  observed,  it 
will  be  seen  how  justly  the  poet's  malediction  in  the  condnding 
line  is  bestowed  upon  the  Corinthians. 

LXXIII. 

Alas,  for  our  disgrace !    Cerinthus  lost ! 
The  fair  Lelantian  plain !  a  plundering  host 
Invade  it — all  the  brave  banish'd  or  fled ! 
Within  the  town,  lewd  ruffians  in  their  stead 
Rule  it  at  random. — Such  is  our  disgrace ! 
May  Jove  confound  the  Cypselizing  race ! 

The  term  of  the  "  Cypselizing  race  '*  could  not  possibly  apfdy  to 
any  other  people  than  the  Corinthians ;  but  it  may  be  a  questioii, 
upon  what  grounds,  and  with  what  particular  intention  the  term  is 
applied  to  them  in  this  instance.  Cypselus  was  entirely  out  of  date; 
his  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  him  as  Tyrant  of  Corindi,  had 
died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  the  last  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad  (see 
Fasti  Hdimict),  having  in  his  old  age,  and  as  one  of  his  last  acts 
of  sovereignty,  sent  three  hundred  boys  of  the  best  families  in  Cor- 
cyra,  as  a  present  to  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  to  be  maim- 
factured  into  eunuchs.  Why  then  should  Cypselus  be  mendoned? 
the  memory  of  his  tyraimy  being  in  point  of  time  obsdete,  and  in 
point  of  atrocity  effaced  by  that  of  his  son,  after  whose  death  a  free 
government  had  been  established,  which  had  continued,  as  it 
appears,  without  interruption  from  that  time.  But  Cypselus  was 
the  first  underminer  and  destroyer  of  the  Dorian  aristocracy;  having 
supplanted  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiadse,  he  had  continued  banish- 
ing and  destro3ring,  without  intermission,  during  the  idiole  of  his 
life ;  and  his  son  (after  the  usual  interval  of  milder  government  in 
a  new  reign)  had  resiuned  his  father's  policy,  and  pushed  it  indis- 
criminately to  a  more  severe  extreme. 
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But  the  SjTstem  had  originated  with  Cypselus.  He  began  as  a 
enocratic  leader,  attacking  and  overturning  an  exclusive  oligarchy, 
ad  afterwards  individually  destroying  and  extinguishing  them. 
[ki%  we  may  suppose,  he  had  pretty  well  accomplished  during  the 
•me  of  hb  reign ;  and  that  the  momentary  pause  of  tyranny,  at 
htnocession  of  his  son,  must  have  been  connected  with  the  con- 
idoation  that  the  old  opponents  of  the  father's  party  had  been 
Mihilated,  and  a  consequent  notion  in  his  mind  that  it  might  not 
le  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  himself  in  the  sovereignty,  with 
tnild  administration,  as  the  chief  of  the  triumphant  party,  like  a 
and  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 

Thb  scheme  of  policy,  entertained  at  the  outset  by  Periander, 
md  finally  abandoned  for  one  directly  opposite,  seems  to  be  the 
loiot  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  story  of  the  advice  required 
lom  his  more  ancient  and  experienced  fellow-tyrant  Thrasybulus, 
md  of  the  enigmatic  speechless  answer  which  he  received,  in  con- 
equence  of  which  he  determined  to  destroy  everything  which  had 
Ttmn  above  the  common  Uvd — the  adherents  of  his  &ther  or  their 
epresentatives,  the  opponents  of  the  former  exclusive  caste  and 
ncoonected  mrith  it,  but  who  could  boast  of  illustrious  descent  in 
Dodier  line,  derived  perhaps,  like  his  own,  from  the  race  of  the 
i^Hthae,— everything,  in  short,  which  by  birth,  abilities,  wealth,  or 
istinction  of  any  kind,  was  capable  of  giving  umbrage.  But  the 
feet  of  such  a  tyranny,  when  exercised  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
ould  be  manifest  in  a  continuance  of  the  same  policy  surviving 
le  overthrow  of  the  government  in  which  it  had  originated ;  for 
le  chief  perscms  of  Corinth,  at  the  time  when  it  was  released  from 
ds  long  course  of  oppression,  must  have  belonged  to  families  who, 
om  their  very  obscurity  and  insignificance,  had  escaped  destruc- 
OD.  Such  persons,  therefore,  and  their  successors,  administering 
le  affiurs  of  the  state,  would  not,  in  their  external  relations,  be 
i^Mised  to  &vour  an  aristocracy  of  caste ;  indeed,  their  own  tra- 
ttioDS  were  very  un&vourable  to  it— the  memory  of  the  govem- 
leiit  of  the  Doric  Aristocracy  of  the  Bacchiadae  having  remained 
ttle  less  odious  than  that  of  Periander  himself. 

The  policy,  therefore,  of  Corinth,  at  this  time  baffling  the  designs 
f  Sparta,  which  were  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
rialocracieSy  might  not  be  improperly  called  the  policy  of  Cypselus, 
le  drift  of  his  tyranny  having  been  carried  on,  as  the  champion  of 
le  subject  classes,  in  opposition  to  the  Doric  aristocracy ;  while 
lot  of  Periander  was  indiscriminate  and  unsparing,  wholly  selfish 
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and  unsupported  by  any  pretence  of  party  motive.    C3rp6elitt^  at 
least  as  compared  with  his  son,  might  be  considered  as  a  ''gionous 
deliverer ;"  and  a  good,  steady  partizan  might  have  contended  that 
his  measures  were  justifiable  upon  principle,  allowing,  at  the  sane 
time,  that  *'  they  had  been  carried  a  litde  too  far"  like  those  of  the 
"glorious  Henry  VIII.,"  whose  memory,  it  is  to  be  obsefved^ 
remained  popular  for  a  length  of  time  after  his  death.    As  to  Ui 
ustupation,  that  is  a  point  which  no  true  partizan  is  ever  found 
fastidious  enough  to  impute  as  a  delinquency  to  the  leader  of  Ui 
own  party.    Sosicles  the  Corinthian  indeed,  in  a  speech  deliTOed 
at  Sparta,  in  presence  of  a  general  convention  of  the  Doric  SdUei) 
describes  Cypselus  as  a  bloody  tyrant,  though  greatly  siopassed  in 
tyranny  by  his  son ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sosides  ii 
aiguing  generally  against  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  a  siqgk 
individual,  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  brou^t  forward  by  the 
Spartans;  who,  on  discovering  that,  in  deposing  Hippias,  thejrhid 
been  the  dupes  of  a  suborned  oracle,  were  determined  to  retiace 
their  steps,  and  to  reinstate  him  in  the  sovereignty  from  whic^  tiiej 
had  ejected  him.   Pleading,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  this  project; 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  to  place  the  memoiyof 
Cypselus  in  the  most  odious  light,  wholly  without  modificatioo, 
and  omitting  all  mention  of  any  favourable  recollection  whidi  in 
the  minds  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  might  be  attached  to  it 
It  might  be  very  true  that,  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  coantrymeD, 
Cypselus  might  have  the  merit  of  having  destroyed  an  aristocnqr 
of  caste,  similar  in  its  origin  and  principles  to  that  which  die 
Spartans  exercised  over  the  subject  cities  of  Laconia ;  but  sudi  a 
statement  would  have  been  highly  offensive,  and  in  no  way  coodo* 
cive  to  the  success  of  his  argument.     The  Bacchiadse,  whcHD  Cyp-  . 
selus  had  destroyed,  had  in  fact  been  regarded  by  the  Spartans  as 
a  kindred  clan ;  but  if,  considering  the  occasion  which  caUed  for 
it,  and  the  presence  in  which  it  was  delivered,  it  is  impossiUe  to 
draw  from  the  speech  of  Sosicles  any  clear  conclusion  with  regari 
to  the  real  feelings  of  the  Corinthians  towards  the  memoiy  of  their 
great  revolutionist,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  circumstances 
apparently  trivial,  but  which  serve  to  indicate  that  a  fevourable 
feeling  must  have  predominated.     That  the  oracle  delivered  4o 
him,  predicting  the  future  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  those  by  iriiich 
his  birth  had  been  in  two  instances  announced,  as  the  predestined 
destroyer  of  the  Bacchiadae  and  the  "founder  of  equal  law,"  should 
have  been  repeated  and  recorded,  and  that  the  very  chest,  in  which 
when  a  child  he  ^'as  said  to  have  been  concealed  firom  the  pursuit 
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the  Bacchiadae,  should  have  been  kept  as  a  relic  and  memorial 
1  it  became  ultimately  interesting  as  an  object  of  antiquity,  are 
■comstuices  sufficiently  indicative  of  a  long  surviving  partiality 
vhis  memory.  But  surely  this  argument  must  seem  superfluous 
>  any  man  who  merely  reads  the  newspapers ;  the  degrading 
itides  from  Paris,^  which  daily  meet  our  eyes,  may  serve  as  a  suf- 
ideot  proof  that  the  most  prodigal  waste  of  human  life,  a  most 
Iter  disregard  of  the  sufferings  of  mankind — finally,  a  spirit  and 
wdact,  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  tyrannic  character, 
le  in  no  respect  disqualifications  for  posthumous  popularity. 

Cypsehis  was  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper,  but  the  system  of  which 
e  was  the  personification  was  persevered  in  after  his  death.  The 
riadpk  upon  which  his  usurpation  had  been  founded  (a  hatred 
fdie  hereditary  oligarchies)  still  continued  to  influence  the  policy 
r  Corinth,  and  manifested  itself  in  their  support  of  the  democratic 
evolution  of  Athens  and  Megara.  This  was  the  point  which 
heognis  (doubly  a  sufferer  from  the  effects  of  this  policy)  meant 
imaik ;  and  if  this  view  of  the  subject  is  admissible,  his  intention 

diaractenzing  the  Corinthians  as  a  Cypsdizing  race  may  be 
ipible  of  explanation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  no  authority  is 
cdy  to  be  foimd  for  any  shorter  and  more  decided  mode  of  in- 
rpieting  the  passage. 

After  so  long  a  digression,  it  is  fortunate,  that  we  have  to  change 
e  scene  and  the  subject.  Expelled  from  Euboea,  Theognis  seems 
have  retired  to  Thebes,  a  state  whose  politics  were  congenial  to 
t  own ;  fellow  sufferers  also,  like  his  friends  in  Euboea,  from  the 
lexpected  vigour  of  the  Athenians,  who  up  to  that  time,  when 
e]r  became  animated  (as  Herodotus  observes)  by  the  new  excite- 
Bit  of  liberty,  had  never  been  accounted  very  formidable  anta- 
oists;  while  the  Thebans,  considering  themselves,  as  they  were, 
nperior  race  of  men,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  system  of  tactics, 
d  singular  personal  prowess  in  the  field,  upon  which  the  success 
their  tactical  system  depended,  were  wholly  unable  to  digest  the 
ipace  of  a  defeat  It  should  seem,  both  from  local  situation,  and 
!  temper  and  spirit  of  the  people,  that  Thebes  must  have  been 
t  scene  of  those  projects  and  hopes  which  Theognis  and  his  friends 
one  time  entertained,  of  recovering  possession  of  their  native  city 
her  by  force  or  stratagem,  and  executing  a  severe  vengeance 
on  their  opponents. 


The  details  of  the  Translation  of  the  C6rfH)  Santo  of  Buonaparte. 
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But  we  must  first  exhibit  him  in  a  familiar  scene,  a  stranger 
among  strangers ;  affording  an  instance  of  the  unpleasant  results 
arising  from  that  social  defect  which  Shakespeare  characterizes  as 

'^  Some  humour,  which  too  much  o'erleavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners." 

The  story  for  the  present  must  be  taken  upon  trust,  the  pnx^ 
and  vouchers,  being  postponed,  as  they  would  be  too  tedious  at 
the  outset  The  Thebans,  we  may  suppose,  did  not  depart  from 
their  usual  character  of  hospitality  in  the  instance  of  the  Megarian 
exiles ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  in  the  house  of  a  Theban  nobl^ 
man,  a  favorite  facetious  female  slave,  Arguris  by  name,  was  ad- 
mitted to  enliven  the  party.  The  music  of  the  pipes  was  introduced 
after  diimer.  This  was  a  temptation  which  Theognis  could  not  resist, 
and  which  overset  all  the  aefxrorfiQ  (grave  good  breeding)  befittiog 
his  condition  as  an  exiled  noble.  He  ofifered  to  accompany  die 
music,  and  performed  so  well,  as  to  excite  general  admiration  and 
applause,  and  probably,  at  the  same  time,  to  lower  himself  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  the  estimation  of  the  company ;  which  Aiguiis 
perceiving  (like  a  sarcastic  little  wretch  as  she  was)  joined  in  die 
general  expression  of  admiration.  "  It  was  very  extraordinary— very 
"  extraordinary  indeed; — the  gentleman  must  have  had  a  great  deal 
"  of  practice — he  must  have  practised  very  young, — ^perhaps  his 
"  mother  might  have  been  a  flute-player" — ^to  which  we  may  suppose 
the  poet  to  have  answered  "  No  !  that  his  acquirements  were  not 
**  so  limited  ;  that  like  all  other  persons  of  tolerable  education  in 
*'  Megara,  he  had  also  learned  to  accompany  himself  upon  the  lyre :" 
thereupon,  the  lyre  being  handed  to  him,  he  sung  to  it  some  ex* 
tempore  verses,  acknowledging  that  passion  for  accompanying  the 
music  of  the  pipe,  which  had  subjected  him  to  so  severe  aniosinuar 
tion ;  repl3dng  to  it  at  the  same  time  by  an  assertion  of  the  nobility 
of  his  birth,  and  a  severe  retaliation  upon  the  condition  and  origin 
of  the  person  who  had  offended  him.  These  lines,  originally  pro- 
duced extempore,  formed  a  short  poem,  of  which  the  lines  aliea^ 
given  in  illustration  of  his  early  pursuits  (and  which  are  here  r^ 
peated  in  what  appears  to  be  their  proper  place)  would  have  bceo 
the  conclusion,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  the  affront  received,  and 
the  person  who  had  ofifered  it 

Lxxrv. 
My  heart  exults,  the  lively  call  obeying, 
\Vhen  the  shrill  merry  pipes  are  sweetly  playing ; 
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With  these^  to  chaunt  aloud  or  to  recite, 
To  carol  and  carouse,  is  my  delight : 
Or  in  a  stedfiast  tone,  bolder  and  higher, 

To  temper  with  a  touch,  the  manly  lyre. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  slavish  visage  never  is  erect ; 

But  looks  oblique  and  language  indirect 

Betray  their  origin — ^no  lovely  rose, 

Or  hyacinth,  from  the  rude  bramble  grows ; 

Nor  from  a  slavish  and  degraded  breed, 

Can  gentle  words  or  courteous  acts  proceed. 

•  »  •  •  • 

From  noble  iEthon  my  descent  I  trace, 
Thebes  grants  me  refuge  and  a  resting  place ; 
Forbear  then,  Arguris,  with  empty  mirth. 
Yourself  a  slave,  to  scandalize  my  birth  : 
Woman !  I  tell  thee,  wandering  and  forlorn. 
In  exile  and  distress,  much  have  I  borne, 
Sorrows  and  wrongs  and  evils  manifold ; 
But,  to  be  purchased  as  a  slave  and  sold 
Has  never  been  my  fate,  nor  ever  will ; 
And  I  retain  a  town  and  country  still. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Lethaean  river. 
In  a  feir  land,  where  I  shall  live  for  ever ; 
For  a  firm  friend,  a  steady  partizan, 
A  faithful  and  an  honorable  man, 
Disdaining  every  sordid  act  and  mean. 
No  slave  am  I,  nor  slavish  have  I  been. 

^e  must  now  proceed  to  justify  the  probability  of  the  incident 
:h  has  been  above  related  It  is  evident,  from  the  original,  that 
poet  is  provoked  to  assert  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  in  reply  to 
e  disparaging  insinuation.  But  how  does  he  characterize  this 
luation  ?  Not  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  the  language, 
dh  in  such  case  would  have  described  it  as  injurious  to  his  family 
is  forefathers  yivo^  kqI  irarepac;  instead  of  either  of  these,  the 
ise  which  he  actually  makes  use  of,  is  rojc^ac,  my  paraUs^  a  term 
e  unusual  in  discussing  any  question  of  descent  It  seems  difh- 
to  account  for  this  particular  phrase ;  but  one  solution  presents 
If — ^namely,  that  as  (without  naming  her)  it  evidently  includes 
poef  s  mother,  it  might  have  been  meant  to  refer  to  some  sarcasm 
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particularly  directed  against  her ;  but  here  again,  what  could  then 
have  been  in  the  manner  and  behaviour  ofTheognis,  a  well  educated 
man,  a  stranger  and  a  guest  at  the  table  of  her  master,  which  could 
suggest  even  to  the  most  impertinent  upper-servant,  the  idea  of  any 
insinuation  against  the  gentleman's  mother?  Theognis's  profidenqr 
in  accompanying  the  music  of  the  pipe,  and  his  passion  for  ex- 
hibiting it,  (of  which  we  have  already  seen  an  instance,)  would  fiir* 
nish  an  answer  to  this  difficulty.  The  pipe  was  commonly  played 
by  a  female  musician,  and  the  occupation  was  by  no  means  a 
reputable  one. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  as  giving  strength  to 
this  conjecture ;  the  existing  text  of  Theognis  is  so  strange  a  jumbk, 
so  evidently  compiled  without  sense  or  order,  that  no  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  the  juxta-position  of  passages  as  inferring  any  connecdon 
between  them  (at  least  in  the  intention  of  the  transcriber)  but  die 
consideration,  that  he  might  have  been  led  mechanically  to  niake 
various  extracts,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  portion  of  die 
original,  which  lay  open  before  him,  is  not  entirely  to  be  overlooked. 
We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  this,  in  the  fragment  whidi 
alludes  to  the  fate  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  others  descriptive  of  his 
character,  which  are  found  in  juxta-position  with  lines  evidentiy 
relating  to  his  funeral  In  like  manner  it  will  be  found,  that  three 
of  these  fragments,  given  above,  stand  in  juxta-position  in  the  pr^ 
sent  text ;  and  that  the  fourth  is  connected  by  its  sense  with  two  of 
the  others,  as  they  all  three  relate  to  some  altercation  with  a  slave, 
an  incident  which,  though  it  might  have  occurred  to  him  again,  was 
not  likely  to  be  made  on  any  other  occasion  a  theme  for  poetry. 

At  no  great  distance  from  two  of  the  preceding,  a  fragment  is 
found  separated  into  two,  in  Brunck's  edition ;  but  which,  though 
two  or  more  intermediate  lines  may  possibly  be  wanting,  appear 
connected  by  the  particle  It  and  by  the  infinitive  form  of  die  verb^ 
which  runs  through  both.  These  lines  belong  clearly  to  the  same 
period  as  the  preceding,  when  he  was  hospitably  entertained  at 
Thebes,  and  while  he  still  cherished  hopes  of  a  triumphant  return 
to  Megara.  Now,  if  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  preceding  scene, 
and  do  not  suppose  Theognis  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  civility  and 
common  sense,  we  may  fairly  take  it  for  granted  that  the  extempore 
effusion,  in  which  he  retaliated  the  offence  given  by  the  slave,  would 
not  have  terminated  without  some  marked  expression  of  respect 
and  deference  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  wholly  guildess 
of  the  offence  which  had  been  given  him.    In  the  translation  which 
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fragment  last  mentioned  is  understood  and  interpreted 


IS 

LXXV. 

To  seize  my  lost  possessions,  and  bestow, 
Among  my  friends,  the  spoils  of  many  a  foe, — 
Such  is  my  trust  and  hope ;  meanwhile  I  rest 
Content  and  cheerful,  an  admitted  guest 
Conversing  with  a  wise  and  worthy  mind 
Profound  in  learning,  and  in  taste  refin'd : 
Watching  his  words  and  thoughts,  to  bear  away 
Improvement  and  instruction  day  by  day. 

we  consider  the  word  \pi^v  in  its  relation  to  aw^tfy  fratrav,  we 
!iat  the  apparent  maxim  is  only  one  of  those  forms  of  speech 
g  out  of,  and  implying  an  instance  actually  present  '*  You 
^t  always  to  take  a  glass  of  good  Burton  ale  with  your  cheese" 
mzim  which,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  is  never  heard  except 
ses  where  ale  of  that  description  is  actually  at  hand.  Thus 
Thec^^s  says — ''  One  ot^gAf  to  be  invited  to  a  feast,  and  to 
in  company  with  an  excellent  person  possessed  of  universal 
ifwledge,"  he  is  to  be  understood  as  saying — '^I  think  it  a 
)A  diing  to  be  as  I  am  at  present,  invited,  and  sitting  at  table 
»impany  with  an  excellent  person  of  universal  knowledge.'* 
le  hopes  and  projects  of  an  exile,  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  pre- 
^  fragment,  are  more  distinctly  marked  in  a  passage  alluding 
t  stoiy  of  Ulysses.  He  anticipates,  like  him,  a  safe  return  from 
in  his  own  case,  the  hell  of  banishment),  and  a  similar  trium- 
t  re-establishment  in  his  native  country ;  with  an  equally  full 
ige  upon  his  antagonists,  and  a  joyful  meeting  with  his  Pene- 
and  his  Telemachus,  his  wife  and  son,  whom,  it  should  seem, 
he  had  left  behind.  The  same  allusion  to  his  state  of  banish- 
i  as  a  kind  of  hell  will  be  found  in  another  passage,  (com- 
d  long  after,  under  the  influence  of  very  different  views  and 
ctations),  where  the  example,  which  he  takes  as  a  parallel  to 
nm,  is  that  of  Sisyphus. 

LXXVI. 

Talk  not  of  evils  past !  Ulysses  bore 
Severer  hardships  than  my  own,  and  more ; 
Doom'd  to  descend  to  Pluto's  dreary  reign, 
Yet  he  retum'd,  and  view*d  his  home  again, 
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And  wreak'd  his  vengeance  on  the  phindering  crev, 
The  factious  haughty  suitors,  whom  he  slew : 
Whilst  all  the  while,  with  steady  faith  unfeign'd, 
The  prodent,  chaste  Penelope  remained, 
With  her  fiur  son,  waiting  a  future  hour, 
For  his  arrival  and  return  to  power. 

The  above  allusion  to  die  good  conduct  of  his  wife  is  confin 
by  lines  addressed  to  Knmus,  who,  it  should  seem,  was  eqo 
fortunate. 

LXXVIL 

Kumus,  of  all  good  things  in  human  life, 
Nothing  can  equal  goodness  in  a  wife. 
In  our  own  case,  we  prove  the  proverb  true ; — 
You  vouch  for  me,  my  friend,  and  I  for  you. 

A  mixture  of  hope  and  despondency  accompanied  by  a  vde 
passion  for  revenge  are  marked  in  the  following  lines.  Singol 
they  may  appear,  they  are,  to  the  best  of  the  translator's  abO 
CEuthfiil  representation  of  the  style,  tone,  and  fkrauogiumy  \ 
mark  the  original ;  such,  in  short,  as  the  author  would  havew 
in  English,  if  we  could  suppose  the  English  language  to  have 
employed  in  directing  such  strange  addresses  to  the  Su] 
Being.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  cond 
lines  a  proverb,  contracted  from  a  simile,  is  expanded  int 
simile  from  which  it  originated,  no  equivalent  proveib  being 
found  in  the  English  language. 

The  word  xip6fya  in  the  original  may  perh^)s  have  be 
tended  to  convey  a  local  meaning  :  it  signified  a  gully,  the  I 
a  wintry  torrent  A  ravine  of  this  kind,  called  die  Chantdn 
one  of  the  boimdaries  of  the  Megarian  territory.  Theognis,  i 
fore,  may  have  meant  to  allude  to  the  direction  in  which  h 
passed  the  fh>ntier. 

LXXVIII. 

May  Jove  assist  me  to  discharge  the  debt 
Of  kindness  to  my  friends ;  and  grant  me  yet 
A  further  boon-— revenge  upon  my  foes  I 
With  these  accomplish'd,  I  could  gladly  close 
My  term  of  life — a  fair  requital  made ; 
My  friends  rewarded,  and  my  wrongs  repaid. 


} 
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(latitude  and  revenge,  before  I  die, 
Might  make  me  deem*d  almost  a  Deity ! 

Yet  hear,  O  mighty  Jove,  and  grant  my  prayer ! 
Relieve  me  from  affliction  and  despair  ! 
O  take  my  life,  or  grant  me  some  redress, 
Some  foretaste  of  returning  happiness ! 
Such  is  my  state — I  cannot  yet  descry 
A  chance  of  vengeance  on  mine  enemy. 
The  rude  despoilers  of  my  property. 
Whilst  I,  like  to  a  scar'd  and  himted  hound, 
That  scarce  escaping,  trembling  and  half  drown'd, 
Crosses  a  guUey  swelled  with  wintry  rain. 
Have  crept  ashore  in  feebleness  and  pain. 

Yet  my  full  wish — ^to  drink  their  very  blood — 
Some  power  divine,  that  watches  for  my  good, 
May  yet  accomplish — soon  may  he  fulfil 
My  righteous  hope — my  just  and  hearty  will. 

I  pleasures  of  hope  (the  proverbial  consolation  of  a  banished 
ire  the  subject  of  the  next  fragment 

LXXIX. 

For  human  nature  Hope  remains  alone 
Of  all  the  deities — the  rest  are  flown. 
Faith  is  departed.  Truth  and  Honour  dead, 
And  all  the  Graces,  too,  my  friends,  are  fled. 
The  scanty  specimens  of  living  worth, 
Dwindled  to  nothing  and  extinct  on  earth. 
Yet  whilst  I  live,  and  view  the  light  of  heaven, 
(Since  Hope  remains,  and  never  has  been  driven 
From  the  distracted  world),  the  single  scope 
Of  my  devotion  is  to  worship  Hope : 
When  hecatombs  are  slain  and  altars  bum 
With  all  the  deities  ador'd  in  tiun. 
Let  Hope  be  present,  and  with  Hope,  my  friend. 
Let  every  sacrifice  commence  and  end. 

Yes  I  insolence,  injustice,  every  crime, 
Rapine  and  wrong  may  prosper  for  a  time ; 
Yet  shall  they  travel  on  to  swift  decay 
That  tread  the  crooked  path  and  hollow  wmy. 
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The  fourth  line  is  characteristic ;  the  victim  <^  a  po|>ular  revo- 
lution lamenting  that  democracy  had  destroyed  the  Graces :  like 
the  Commander  in  that  admirable  proverb  of  Mons.  Le  Clerofi 
— Le  Souper. 

With  an  expatriated  party  the  disappointment  <^  their  hopes  ii 
usually  &tal  to  that  spirit  of  cordiality  which  had  originated  iBt 
feeling  of  common  interests.  It  is  then  that  each  individnal,  n 
the  object  of  their  union  appears  unattainable,  begins  to  oonfioe 
his  views  to  his  own  personal  interests ;  and  a  tone  of  sdfiBfancsi 
and  querulous  recrimination  succeeds  to  that  spirit  of  good  homov 
and  good  fellowship,  which,  as  long  as  they  are  not  wholly  desdtnte 
of  hope,  is  frequently  characteristic  of  a  defeated  party. 

It  should  seem  that  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  poet,  and  die 
emigrant  party  to  which  he  belonged,  were  never  realized ;  and  tint 
(as  was  naturally  to  be  expected)  a  spirit  of  impatience  and  dis- 
content must  have  b^un  to  be  prevalent  amongst  them.  The 
following  lines  seem  to  belong  to  this  period,  and  to  be  desoiptiTe 
of  the  altered  temper  of  his  associates  in  misfortune. 

LXXX. 

I  search  among  my  friends — none  can  I  find, 
No  sterling  unadulterated  mind ; 
None  that  abides  the  crucible  like  mine 
Rising  above  the  standard — superfine  I 

In  these  lines  the  sense  which  is  assigned  to  the  word  mpr^v 
(above  the  standard)  is  assumed  fix>m  the  context :  the  lezicoos  do 
not  give  it ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  lexicographers  should  find 
in  ancient  authors  the  technical  terms  of  the  assay  office ;  but  le 
have  seen  already,  (Frag.  VI.-XXXIV.)  that  it  was  an  object  &ini- 
liar  to  the  mind  of  the  poet 

Theognis,  it  should  seem,  must  have  been  among  the  poorest  of 
the  party,  having  escaped  from  M^ara  ir^yr*  Avo^ci^a^ryoc,  ^sti^ 
of  everything  " — a  circumstance  necessarily  omitted  in  the  transU- 
tion  of  Frag.  LXXVIII.  as  it  would  have  appeared  somewhat  absurd 
if  combined  with  the  simile  of  the  dog.  The  following  lines  seem 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  illiberality  of  some  of  his  compa- 
nions, who  were  less  destitute  than  himself. 

LXXXI. 

An  exile  has  no  friends  I  no  partizan 
Is  firm  or  faithful  to  the  banish'd  man ; 
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A  disappointment  and  a  punishment, 
Haider  to  bear  and  worse  than  banishment ! 

\  reader  is  here  requested  to  turn  back  to  the  fragment 
jd  LVII.  beginning  "  Blessed,  Almighty  Jove,"  which,  from 
agulaiity  of  its  tone,  had  been  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
\  of  a  like  character.  He  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  in 
ological  order  it  ought  to  stand  here,  as  it  marks  a  time  when 
itkm  of  abandoning  his  party  and  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
ctorious  Action,  though  not  admitted  or  approved,  has  dis- 
jT  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 

e  next  fragment  marks  his  resolution  upon  this  subject  as 
ly  taken.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  his  associates,  he 
res  his  intention  of  negotiating  for  himself,  and  endeavouring 
ndliate  the  faction  by  which  he  had  been  expelled. 

LXXXII. 


The  last  and  worst  of  ills,  save  death  alone, 
The  worst  of  human  miseries  is  my  own ! 
Those  friends  of  mine  have  cast  me  off — ^and  I 
Must  seek  perforce  a  last  resource,  to  try 
To  treat  and  tamper  with  the  enemy. 


} 


e  English  reader  is  desired  to  interpret  the  words  ''cast  me 
18  an  expression  indirectly  implying  a  refusal  of  pecuniary 
aace.  The  word  in  the  original  (ic^vlLKav)  is  used  in  this 
in  another  passage  of  the  poet  (not  here  translated),  in  which 
r  courtezan  is  describing  her  own  condition,  v.  841. 
e  same  tone  of  complete  despondency,  the  same  complaint  of 
kmment  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
if  endeavouring  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  are  apparent  in  the 
ring  fragment 

LXXXIII. 

Happy ^the  man,  with  worldly  wealth  and  ease, 
Wh(^  dying  in  good  time,  departs  in  peace  : 
Not  yet  reduc*d  to  wander  as  a  stranger. 
In  exile  and  distress,  and  daily  danger ; 
To  fawn  upon  his  foes,  to  risk  the  trial 
Of  a  friend's  faith,  and  suffer  a  denial ! 

c  c 
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A  short  fiagment  is  to  be  found,  of  little  merit  in  itself  but 
which  (as  it  evidently  marks  a  particular  turn  in  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  poet)  cannot,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  aid- 
dsm,  be  overlooked  in  any  attempt  to  ascertain  and  arrange  Ae 
incidents  of  his  life.  The  original  of  this  singular  and  perplexing 
passage,  if  expanded  into  the  dimension  which  is  necessaiy  to 
render  its  intention  and  meaning  discernible  to  an  Eoglish  readei; 
might  stand  thus : 

LXXXIV. 

No  mean  or  coward  heart  will  I  commend 
In  an  old  comrade  or  a  party  friend ; 
Nor  with  ungenerous  hasty  zeal  decry 
A  noble-minded  gallant  enemy. 

The  original  couplet  (for  it  is  a  couplet  in  the  original)  appeals, 
like  others  of  the  detached  couplets  which  are  found  in  oar 
present  copies,  to  have  been  the  exordium  of  a  separate  poem;  a 
poem  of  which,  as  of  many  others,  only  the  initial  lines  have  been 
preserved.  In  this  poem,  then  (as  is  apparent  from  the  suppoaed 
introductory  lines)  the  poet's  intention  must  have  been  to  pasa  in 
review  the  characters  of  his  own  partizans,  and  also  those  of  his 
adversaries,  with  professed  impartiality,  but  widi  a  candid  faiaa  in 
&vour  of  his  opponents. 

With  respect,  then,  to  a  poem  of  this  description,  or  to  any  odier 
poem  of  which  the  lines  in  question  could  consistently  have  fbnned 
a  part,  a  difficulty  would  arise  as  to  the  period  of  the  poeft  life 
(if  such  a  period  could  be  found)  to  which  it  might  with  any  pro- 
bability be  assigned.  We  have  already  seen  that  his  fear  and  hatted 
of  the  opposite  party  had  been  progressively  becoming  moie  and 
more  intense  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  expatriation ;  it  is  iB^oa* 
sible,  therefiHre,  to  assign  this  fragment  (or  any  poem  to  whidi  k 
could  have  belonged)  to  the  period  preceding  that  event  Again,  Ae 
tone  of  it,  (fh>m  which  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  still  conskkied 
himself  as  a  personage  whose  estimate  of  individuals  mi|^  be 
deemed  a  matter  of  importance,)  is  totally  at  variance  with  die  dtt- 
racter  which,  many  years  after,  when  he  succeeded  in  obtaimng 
permission  to  return  to  Megara,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  asaome. 
An  utter  and  entire  abjuration  of  all  party  feelings  and  reminis- 
cences seems  to  have  been  the  implied  condition  of  his  recall— > 
condition  to  which  he  adhered  with  an  excess  of  caution. 
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The  reader,  if  he  airives  in  safety  to  the  concluding  pages  of  this 
WB§t  win  see  that  the  tone  <^  this  fragment,  implying  a  critical 
taate  of  the  characters  of  the  poet's  friends  and  opponents, 
orid  haive  been  wholly  unsuited  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
hnd  at  this  latter  period. 

The  kngdi  of  this  discussion  may  seem  perhaps  disproportionate 
I  die  very  moderate  merit  of  the  passage  to  which  it  relates.  If 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  compose  a  mere  romance, 
hiitiatiye  of  early  Grecian  manners,  and  diversified  with  occasional 
aaps  of  something  in  the  shape  of  poetry,  making  use  of  the  text 
f  the  author  merely  as  a  canvas  for  the  exercise  of  invention :  in 
ich  a  case,  undoubtedly,  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  have 
voided  all  notice  of  any  passage  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 
Bomed  narrative,  but  of  which  the  incongruity  would  not  be 
tanifest,  except  to  the  accurate  and  diligent  enquirer,  who,  noticing 
le  passage  in  the  first  instance,  might  follow  it  out  into  the  primary 
iierences  which  it  legitimately  suggests,  and  in  so  doing  might  be 
inducted  to  a  conclusion  irreconcilable  with  the  series  of  deduc- 
3DS  founded  upon  the  coherent  and  concurrent  testimony  of  other 
Igments.  But  it  has  been  the  wish  and  endeavour  of  the  writer 
trace  a  series  of  real  events  more  rationally  interesting,  in  his 
%ment,  than  any  work  of  fiction  which  he  could  have  ventured 
attempt  He  is  therefore  anxious  to  remove  those  impediments 
lidi  \aA  obstructed  his  own  investigation,  and  which  might 
oalty  impede  the  researches  of  any  other  person  whose  attention 
^  happen  to  be  directed  to  the  same  author.  This  passage 
1  kxDg  appeared  a  decided  stumbling  block;  and  it  is  some 
isfiictkm  to  have  been  able  to  convert  it  into  a  stepping-stone, 
had,  in  &ct,  been  taken  for  granted,  naturally  enough,  that  the 
EDI  to  which  this  passage  belonged  must  have  been  composed  at 
igan.  Upon  diis  supposition  it  had  appeared  utterly  unaccount- 
ed and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  inferences  deducible  finom 
ler  fragments ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  simple 
lection  may  serve  for  the  solution  of  what  had  been  long  con- 
ned as  a  serious  difficulty.  It  is  dear  firom  Frags.  LXXXIII. 
1  IXXXrV.  that  Theognis  must  have  been  m  negotiation,  or  at 
It  attempting  to  negotiate,  with  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
r,  Ae  party  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled.  With  a  view  then 
conciliate  his  adversaries,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own 
all,  what  method  would  be  most  likely  to  be  employed  by  a  man 
D  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  poetry  upon  all  occasions :  who 
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replies  in  verse  to  the  impertinence  <^  a  female  dave :  and  iriiOD 
we  have  seen  comporing  in  metre  the  speech  which  he  ddtvend 
at  a  party  meeting,  assembled  at  a  critical  time,  and  ddiboiliiig 
upon  die  adoption  of  the  most  dangerous  measures?  There  Aodi 
seem  to  be  little  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  habitnal  ad 
natural  language  of  the  poet  must  have  been  employed  upoii  tin 
occasion :  that  verse  would  have  been  the  vdiide  of  his  &st  oicr- 
tures :  and  that  a  poem  of  affected  candour,  in  which,  as  he  iqfi 
himself,  his  friends  (the  bad  ones  at  least)  were  not  to  be  pniied, 
and  his  enemies  (the  good  ones  at  least)  were  not  to  be  blamc^ 
must  have  been  tiie  first  overture  to  the  treaty  which  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  open  with  the  victorious  party. 

The  failure  of  this  negotiation  will,  in  the  meanwhile,  senre  to 
accoimt  for  the  tone  of  utter  dejection  and  despondency  which  is 
marked  in  the  next  fragment 

LXXXV. 

Not  to  be  bom — ^never  to  see  the  sun  I 
No  worldly  blessing  is  a  greater  one ! 
And  the  next  best  is  speedily  to  die — 
And  lapt  beneath  a  load  of  earth  to  lie  1 

We  are  now  approaching  to  a  very  different  period  of  the  poet's 
existence — his  long  residence  in  Sicily.  That  island  and  tiie 
country  of  Magna  Grsecia,  as  it  was  called  (the  maritime  portioii 
of  the  continental  territory  of  Naples),  stood  at  that  time  m  die 
same  relation  to  the  older  states  of  Greece,  as  the  coasts  of  Asia- 
Minor  had  done  at  an  early  period ;  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  die 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  the  present  European  world.  The 
western  colonies  of  the  little  world  of  Greece  were  die  common 
refuge  of  unemployed  talent  Abounding  in  wealth  to  a  degree  diat 
was  become  proverbial,  and  profuse  in  their  encouragement  of  all 
the  arts  by  which  their  customary  fonns  of  life  could  be  polished 
or  adorned,  they  afforded  an  asylum  and  the  means  of  employment 
and  maintenance  to  talents  and  ingenuity  of  every  kind. 

Among  the  many  persons  who  sought  refuge  in  this  new  worii 
there  could  have  been  hardly  any  one  who  was  determined  to  such 
a  measure,  by  circumstances  of  more  complete  destitution  than 
those  in  which  Theognis  must  have  found  himself.  Forced  into 
exile — as  he  described  himself, "  stript  of  everything  :*'  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  a  victorious  return  and  triimiphant  retaliation  upon 
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enemies :  disgusted  with  his  associates,  and  n^lected  by  them : 
&iling  of  success  in  the  conciliatory  overture  from  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  a  remission  of  his  exile,  his  situation  was  one 
diy  if  it  did  not  terminate  in  irretrievable  despair,  must  have 
jesled  some  decided  and  extraordinary  resolution.  This  reso- 
311  is  announced  in  the  following  lines;  the  last,  as  it  should 
n,  in  which  the  name  of  Kumus  occurs.  In  the  original  there 
point  of  character  and  feeling  which  is  imperfectly  represented 
be  translation.  In  taking  leave  of  his  friend  he  repeats  his 
le  several  times. 

LXXXVI. 

For  noble  minds  the  worst  of  miseries, 
Worse  than  old  age  or  wearisome  disease, 
Is  poverty — from  poverty  to  flee, 
From  some  tall  precipice  prone  to  the  sea 
It  were  a  fair  escape  to  leap  below ! 
In  poverty,  dear  Kumus,  we  forego 
Freedom  in  word  and  deed,  body  and  mind : 
Action  and  thought,  are  fetter'd  and  confined. 
Let  me  then  fly,  dear  Kumus,  once  again ! 
Wide  as  the  limits  of  the  land  and  main, 
From  these  entanglements ;  with  these  in  view 
Death  is  the  lighter  evil  of  the  two. 

^e  now  come  to  the  period  of  his  long  residence  in  Sicily,  where 
following  lines  were  composed  under  the  pressure  of  distress 
difficulty,  probably  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  while  the  impres- 
8  of  a  sea-voyage  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

LXXXVII. 

Wearied  and  sick  at  heart,  in  seas  of  trouble, 
I  work  against  the  wind,  and  strive  to  double 
The  dark  disastrous  cape  of  poverty. 

le  following  lines  seem  to  have  been  composed  about  the 
\  time,  and  imder  the  same  drcumstances.  It  is  curious  that 
labit  of  generalization  should  follow  him,  even  when  reflecting 
I  his  own  situation.  His  mind  expands  itself  naturally  into  a 
irehensive  observation. 

LXXXVIII. 

All  kinds  of  shabby  shifts  are  understood,  -\ 

All  kinds  of  arts  are  practised,  bad  and  good ;        !- 
All  kinds  of  ways  to  gain  a  livelihood.  ^ 
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His  personal  talents  and  acquirements  seem  at  this  time  to  have 
been  his  sole  resource ;  and  amongst  them,  the  most  obvious  md 
the  most  marketable  was  the  proficiency  which  he  had  attained  to 
as  a  vocal  performer,  accompanying  the  music  of  the  pipe. 

In  this  character  we  find  him  assisting  at  a  musical  festival,  and 
apologising  for  his  voice,  which  is  likely,  he  says,  to  be  aflfected  by 
'^  having  accompanied  a  party  of  revellers  and  serenaders  the  night 
before ;  moreover,  the  other  peiformer,  who  ought  to  have  borne  a 
part  with  him,  has  failed  in  his  engagement  But  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  piper  whom  they  have  provided,  and  will  proceed  with 
•  sk  in  orig.  his  engagement'*  * 

LXXXIX. 

t  firv^  k4im,  I  cannot  warble  like  a  nightingale ;  t 

This  voice  of  mine,  I  fear,  is  like  to  fidl, 
^^J^**  With  rambling  on  a  revel  late  at  night  X 

^^SuSl£  ^  ^^^  ^^^  make  a  poor  excuse,  to  slight 

Your  piper's  art  and  practice;  but  the  fiiend. 
That  ought  to  bear  his  part  here  and  attend, 
In  fact  is  absent — I  must  do  my  best. 
And  put  my  talent  Hadrly  to  the  test 
So,  praying  to  the  gods  for  help  and  grace, 
Close  to  the  piper's  side  I  take  my  place. 

In  the  original  there  is  an  ambiguity  which  could  not  be  repre- 
sented in  English ;  itljLo^  in  one  sense  implies  his  skill  as  a 
musician,  in  the  other  it  describes  his  position  at  the  side  of  the 
piper. 

Exhibition  such  as  this  must  have  been  felt  as  mortifying  by  ^ 
man  of  birth,  and  who  had  been  originally  a  person  of  rank  and 
consequence  in  his  native  city.  Accordingly,  we  find  feelings,  such 
as  might  be  expected  fxom.  him,  expressed  in  the  following  frag- 
menty  written  probably  about  the  same  time. 

xc. 

O  poverty !  how  sorely  do  you  press. 
Debasing  soul  and  body  with  dbtress : 
To  such  degrading  ofiices  you  bind 
A  manly  form,  an  elevated  mind, 
Once  elegantly  fashion'd  and  refined. 


} 


It  is  but  too  natural  to  suppose  that  the  attempts  of  a  poor 
gentleman  to  obtain  a  living  by  the  exercise  of  talents  which  had 
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nerly  served  for  his  amusement,  would  be  exposed  to  the  cen- 
t  of  professional  performers :  one  of  them,  it  should  seem, 
aulemus  by  name),  had  spoken  of  him  as  not  being  a  thorough- 
/musician,  but  a  kind  of  muU  between  an  artist  and  amateur, 
this  taunt  he  replies  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  fragments ; 
second,  though  separated  in  the  present  text,  seems  to  belong 
it,  as  an  easy  conciliatory  conclusion  to  the  previous  reprimand 

xci. 

I  wish  that  a  fair  trial  were  prepared,  ^ 

Friend  Academus !  with  the  prize  declared,  > 

A  comely  slave,  the  conqueror's  reward ;  ^ 

For  a  full  proof,  betwixt  myself  and  you. 
Which  is  the  better  minstrel  of  the  two. 
Then  would  I  show  you  that  a  MtUc  surpasses, 

In  his  performance,  all  the  breed  of  Asses, 

•  •  •  •  * 

Enough  of  such  discourse.     Now  let  us  try 
To  join  our  best  endeavours,  you  and  I, 
With  voice  and  music,  since  the  muse  has  bless'd 
Us  both  with  her  endowments ;  and  possessed 
With  the  fair  science  of  harmonious  sound 
The  neighbouring  people  and  the  cities  round. 

he  last  lines  mark  his  position  as  a  foreign  artist, — ^he  is  com- 
tenting  the  natives. 

^e  now  find  that  he  was  beginning  to  get  together  a  little  money, 
die  next  firagment  will  shew  that  he  was  become  veiy  careful 

• 

XCII. 

You  boast  of  wealth,  and  scornfully  deplore      ^ 
My  poverty — something  I  have  in  store ;  \ 

And  with  God's  blessing  I  shall  make  it  more.  ^ 

;ing  now  under  the  necessity  of  vindicating  himself  firom  a  charge 
eanness  and  parsimony,  his  defence  is  made  in  the  same  spirit 
sneralization  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  peculiar  fea- 
of  his  mind. 

XCIII. 

Though  gifted  with  a  shrewd  and  subtle  ken, 
Timagoras ! — the  secret  hearts  of  men 
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(You'll  find  it)  are  a  point  hard  to  be  guess'd ; 
For  poor  and  shabby  souls,  in  riches  dress'd. 
Make  a  ixa  show ;  while  indigence  and  care 
Give  to  the  noble  mind  a  meaner  air. 

Theognis  might  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  himself  at  fiist, 
and  possibly  to  make  a  little  money  in  the  way  above  described, 
and  perhaps  by  teaching  music  and  poetry ;  but  his  most  important 
occupation  (like  that  of  his  instructor  Simonides),  and  that  fix)m  which 
the  chief  source  of  his  gains  would  have  arisen,  was  the  direction 
of  the  choral  entertainments,  which  were  exhibited  in  competition 
by  the  different  tribes,  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
each.    The  person  charged  with  this  burdensome  office  was  called 
the  Choregus,  a  word  signifying  properly,  the  Leader  of  the  Chom; 
though  afterwards,  owijig  to  this  circumstance,  it  was  employed  to 
signify  the  person  who  was  chargeable  with  the  expenses  of  any 
undertaking,  or  who  voluntarily  engaged  to  defray  them.   The 
Choregus  then,  not  being,  it  may  be  supposed,  usually  capable  of 
directing  an  entertainment  consisting  of  music,  poetry  and  dandng, 
was  imder  the  necessity  of  employing  another  person,  under  the 
designation  of  Chorodidascalus,  or  teacher  of  the  chorus,  a  professed 
artist,  a  poet,  musician  and  ballet-master,  characters  which  were 
anciently  united  in  the  same  person.  The  Chorodidascalus,  chaiged 
to  prepare  and  direct  the  details  of  the  entertainment,  did  not  lead 
an  easy  life.   He  had  to  compose  the  poetryand  the  music:  todis- 
cipline  and  superintend  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus  of  dancos : 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  perfect  in  the  system  of  choral 
tactics,  capable  of  inventing  new  manoeuvres,  and  of  directing  Aeir 
execution.  He  had,  moreover,  to  manage  the  vocal  and  instnunental 
performers,  and  to  negotiate  with  the  machinist  and  the  makers  of 
dresses,  masks,  &c ;  but  a  most  mortifying  circumstance  would  arise, 
when  the  Choregus,  from  the  mere  paltry  consideration  of  additional 
expense,  had  the  bad  taste  to  refuse  his  consent  to  some  manifest 
improvement  in  the  exhibition.   Theognis,  on  one  occasion,  seems 
to  have  met  with  a  Chor^us  who  was  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  some  proposed  improvement ;  and  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  the  following  verses,  that  the  rarity  of  the  union  of 
wealth  and  good  taste  in  the  same  individual  is  highly  un&voorable 
to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  ! 

xciv. 
Dunces  are  often  rich,  while  indigence 
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Thwarts  the  designs  of  elegance  and  sense ; 
Nor  wealth  alone,  nor  judgment  can  avail : 
In  either  case,  art  and  improvement  faiL 

Finding  himself  become  an  active  person,  the  reflection  seems  to 
re  occorred  to  him  that  he  had  formerly  been  equally  active  in 
nits  of  a  very  different  kind.  This  reflection,  according  to  his 
ad  habity  is  generalized  in  the  following  lines : 

xcv. 
The  passions  and  the  wants  of  nature  breed   ^ 
Winged  desires,  that  with  an  airy  speed  i 

Hurry  abroad,  for  pleasure  or  for  need,  ^ 

On  various  errands,  various  as  their  hue — 
A  fluttering,  eager,  ever  busy  crew. 

S&  his  circumstances  improved,  his  spirits  seem  to  have  risen, 
I  he  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  exertions,  though  conscious  of 
ir  derogatory  character. 

xcvi. 

Plutus,  of  all  the  Gods,  the  first  and  best ! 
My  wrongs  with  your  assistance  are  redrest ; 
Now,  reinstated  in  respectability, 
In  spite  of  all  my  baseness  and  humility. 

Iiough  now  relieved  from  poverty,  he  was  unable,  or  did  not 
m  it  advisable,  to  indulge  his  wishes  and  fancies,  as  he  had  been 
he  habit  of  doing  formerly.  This  change  seemed  to  require  an 
logy^  which  he  addressed  to  them,  as  follows. 

xcvii. 

My  old  companions.  Fancy  and  Desire ! 
To  treat  you  both,  as  each  of  you  require. 
My  means  are  insuflicient — never  mind ! 
Ours  is  the  common  case  of  human-kind. 

t  length  he  finds  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he  is  led  to  con- 
r  the  question  of  greater  indulgence  and  a  larger  expenditure. 
;  question,  after  viewing  it  on  both  sides,  he  seems  disposed  to 
nnine  in  favour  of  continued  economy, 
he  perplexity,  of  which  Theognis  complains,  is  one  which  in 
dmes  would  be  easily  solved  by  sinking  a  portion  of  capital,  or 
nrhole  of  it,  in  a  life-annuity ;  but  he  was  fearful  of  infiringing 
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upon  his  capital,  apprehending  that  (as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Mr.  Pope's  father)  he  might  live  more  than  long  enough  to 
consume  the  whole. 

XCVIII. 

Current  expenditure — ^to  bring  it  all  . 

Within  the  compass  of  our  capital,  I 

Is  a  wise  plan,  but  difficult  withal.  ) 

Could  we  beforehand  ascertain  the  date 
Of  our  existence,  we  mi^t  fix  a  rate 
For  our  expense,  and  make  it  more  or  less ; 
But,  as  it  is,  we  must  proceed  by  guess. 
The  road  divides  !  which  path  am  I  to  choose  ? 
Perplex'd  with  opposite  diverging  views. 
Say,  shall  I  struggle  on,  to  save  and  spare. 
Or  lead  an  easy  life,  and  banish  care  ? 
Some  have  I  seen,  i^th  competence  of  wealth. 
Indifferent  to  friendship,  pleasure,  health. 
Struggling  and  saving ;  till  the  final  call, 
Death  sends  his  sununons,  and  confiscates  all ! 
Allotting  to  the  thankless  heedless  heir, 
The  produce  of  his  economic  care  I 

Yet  others  have  I  seen  reckless  of  pelf — 
''  I  take  my  pastime,  and  I  please  myself—" 
Such  was  the  jolly  phrase  :  the  same  gallant 
Have  I  beheld  an  utter  mendicant ; 
In  sad  dependence,  at  his  latter  end, 
Watching  and  importuning  every  friend. 

Our  wiser  course  then,  Damocles !  I  deem. 
Is  that  which  steers  aloof  fix)m  each  extreme : 
Not  to  consume  my  life  with  care  and  pain. 
Economizing  for  another's  gain ; 
And  least  of  all,  to  risk  the  fixture  fears 
Of  indigence  in  my  declining  years. 
With  this  reflection,  therefore,  I  incline 
To  lean  a  little  to  the  saving  line ; 
For  something  should  be  left,  when  life  is  fled, 
To  purchase  decent  duty  to  the  dead ; 
Those  easy  tears,  the  customaiy  debt 
Of  kindly  recollection  and  r^et 
Besides,  the  saving  of  superfluous  cost 
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Is  a  sure  profit,  never  wholly  lost ; 
Not  altogether  lost,  though  left  behind, 
Bequeath'd  in  kindness  to  a  friendly  mind 
And  for  the  present,  can  a  lot  be  found 
Fairer  and  happier  than  a  name  renown'd, 
And  easy  competence,  with  honor  crown'd ; 
The  just  approval  of  the  good  and  wise. 
Public  applauses,  friendly  courtesies ; 
Where  all  combine,  a  single  name  to  grace 
With  honour  and  pre-eminence  of  place, 
Coevals,  elders,  and  the  rising  race  I 

his  last  passage  is  separated  frx)m  the  preceding,  in  Brunck's 
on.  It  is  possible  that  some  intermediate  lines  may  have  been 
;  but  the  train  of  thought  seems  to  have  been  continuous :  he 

that  the  estimation  which  he  has  acquired  in  society  is  such 
)  supersede  any  temptation  to  increase  it,  by  living  at  an  in- 
ted  expense. 

is  difficult  to  assign  a  place  to  the  following  fragment :  that  it 
written  in  exile  is  evident 

hether  this  picture  has  a  reference  to  the  battle  of  Elorus,  or 
»me  petty  unrecorded  hostilities  which  might  have  taken  place 
5  he  was  resident  in  Thebes,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
ess  to  companions,  who  like  himself  had  no  interest  in  the 
e,  seems  to  indicate  a  time  when  he  had  not  separated  himself 
I  his  fellow  emigrants ;  and  the  passage  altogether,  has  more  of 
ne  of  freedom  and  alacrity  than  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
'  period  of  his  residence  in  Syracuse.    It  is  therefore  placed 

rather  for  the  sake  of  marking  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Elorus, 
I  in  any  confidence  that  it  actually  related  to  it  The  tone  of 
lessness  and  indifference  in  which  he  speaks  of  going  to  battle, 
ipon  a  mere  point  of  honour,  forbids  us  to  assign  this  firagment 
be  time  of  the  action  between  the  Calchidians  and  Athenians ; 
diich  he  must  have  felt  a  strong  interest 

xcix. 

Peace  is  my  wish, — may  peace  and  plenty  crown 
This  happy  land,  the  people  and  the  town  I 
May  peace  remain  I  and  may  we  never  miss 
Good  cheer  and  merry  meetings  such  as  this ! 
Whether  at  home  or  here,  all  wars  I  hate. 
All  battle  I  detest  and  execrate. 
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Then  never  hurry  forward  !  for  we  fight 
Not  for  ourselves  nor  for  our  countiys  right 

But  with  the  bawling  herald,  loud  and  dear, 
Shouting  a  noisy  summons  in  my  ear, 
And  widi  my  own  good  horse,  for  very  shame. 
We  must  engage  and  join  the  bloody  game. 

The  battle  of  Elorus,  in  which  the  Syracusans  were  totally  d^ 
feated,  was  followed  by  the  siege  of  Syracuse;  which  appears  to 
have  been  long  protracted,  since  it  afforded  time  for  a  aogokr 
combination — diat  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  babitaally 
enemies,  but  each  of  them  interestedinbehalf  of  theSyracnsansis 
a  kindred  race.  The  joint  assistance  and  inteipontion  of  tbae 
two  states  effected  the  deliverance  of  the  Syracusans,  under  aoom- 
promise,  by  which  they  surrendered  to  Gelo  the  sovereignty  of 
Camarina.  Suidas  says,  that  during  the  siege,  Theognis  wrote  a 
poem  to  ''  those  who  had  escaped,**  meaning  probably,  tiiose  who^ 
having  escaped  from  the  battle,  were  afterwards  the  defenden  of 
the  besieged  town.  Of  this  poem  a  small  fragment  may  be  traced 
in  the  confused  medley  which  at  present  exists.  It  seems  to  reflect 
on  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  exiled  nobility:  a  defect  whidi 
notoriously  belonged  to  them.  The  poem  itself  would  have  been 
interestmg  and  curious,  but  the  remaining  lines  are  of  litde  vahe. 


The  Gods  have  granted  mighty  stores  of  pelf 
To  many  a  sluggard,  useless  to  himself 
And  his  own  partisans :  but  high  renown 
Awaits  the  warrior  who  defends  the  town. 

The  events  above  mentioned  seem  to  have  led  to  Tlieognisf 
return  from  his  long  exile.  The  state  of  Corinth  was  at  that  time 
strongly  influenced  by  democratic  policy.  The  Corinthians  had 
promoted  the  revolution  at  M^;ara,  and  frivoured  that  of  Athens; 
they  were  ''  the  Cypselizing  race  "  whom  Theognis  had  execrated 
as  the  authors  of  his  misfortunes  and  disappointments.  The 
Corinthian  deputies  and  commanders,  however,  on  their  airival 
at  Syracuse,  must  have  found  their  old  aristocratic  victim,  trans- 
formed by  circumstances  into  a  very  passable  democrat,  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  the  city  against  a  besi^;ing  force,  commanded  bf 
the  patron  of  the  exiled  aristocracy.  Theognis  having,  no  dcobt, 
introduced  himself  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Corinthian  con- 
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Dder  (an  influential  person  in  a  state  which  possessed  a  great 
endancy  over  Megara),  conscious  moreover  of  a  literary  repu- 
on  which  would  do  honour  to  his  country,  and  sufficiently 
vided  with  certificates  of  civism,  seems  to  have  thought  that 
htng  more  was  wanting  to  procure  his  erasure  from  the  ''  List 
Emigrants:"  his  Corinthian  friend,  however,  whose  political 
idty  seems  to  have  suggested  the  story  of  Sisyphus  and  Proser- 
e^  was  unable  to  extricate  him  from  the  ''  Hell  of  Banishment," 
Q  the  simple  consideration  of  his  late  political  conduct    An 
nesty  for  his  old  political  offences  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 
%  accompanied  on  his  side  by  a  practical  renunciation  of  his 
■er  principles  and  attachments,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
lie  treaty ;  but  there  was  also  another  indispensable  article,  the 
laderation  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  extracts  immediately 
ceding  the  last,  which  refers  to  the  private  finances  of  the  poet 
idmias,  it  should  seem,  he  had  accumulated:  and  a  certain 
nfioe  of  drachmas  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  nego- 
ioD.    Under  these  circumstances  the  following  characteristic 
a  were  produced    They  express  the  poef  s  satisfaction  at  the 
[nisitiim  and  possession  of  wealth,  mixed  with  a  strong  feeling 
mortification  at  being  obliged  to  purchase  as  a  fiivour  what  he 
^t  have  expected  to  have  received  honorably  and  gratuitously 
a  tribute  to  his  reputation  and  talents.    The  long  history  of 
fphus  and  Proserpine  is  an  allegory.    Proserpine  is  the  power, 
ose  connivance  or  indulgence  can  enable  him  to  return  from 
;  infernal  regions  of  exile ;  not  as  he  had  expected  to  return 
m,  after  a  visit  to  the  same  dismal  abodes,  like  Ulysses,  with 
>loody  vengeance  on  his  enemies  (Frag  LXXVI),  but  upon 
idition  of  a  mutual  oblivion  of  the  past,  which  he  describes  as 
grant  of  oblivion  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  judgement 
I  understanding  ;**— the  precise  condition  of  the  emigrant  who 
ains  his  return  fh)m  the  indulgence  of  a  hostile  party,  and  who 
ds  himself  at  the  same  time,  to  an  inoffensive  behaviour  in 
rd  and  deed.    On  these  conditions  he  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
wiim  on  the  one  hand;  while,  on  the  other,  his  judgement  of  men 
1  things  is  suppressed  and  practically  annihilated. 
rhe  stoiy  of  Sisjrphus  and  Proserpine  appears,  at  first  sight,  not 
ly  foreign  to  the  main  subject  and  purpose  (an  expression  of 
jfout  gratitude  to  the  God  of  wealUi),  but  is,  moreover,  un- 
xwntably  tedious.    This  very  tediousness,  however,  is  an  artifice 
the  poet,  by  which  he  directs  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a 
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meaning  which  he  could  not  venture  more  distinctly  to  ex 
We  are  at  first  offended,  and  exclaim, — ''  Whai  can  be  them 
of  all  this  sti^t^  till,  after  a  little  reflection,  the  meaning  pn 
itself. 

Though  much  mortified,  it  should  seem,  at  the  pecuniary 
fice  required  of  him,  Theognis  does  not  suffer  his  indignatii 
get  the  better  of  his  modesty  and  self^%spect;  he  disdains  to 
his  own  case,  but  exemplifies  it  by  a  similar  one.  ''  If  a  i 
says  he,  ''possessed  the  speed  of  the  Harpies  or  the  so 
"  Boreas  (that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  obtain  the  greatest  honou 
"  so  it  was  considered,  for  himself  and  his  native  dty,  by  ga 
''  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games)  it  would  be  (^  no  avail  to 
''  he  would  still  have  to  learn  that  the  only  effectual  inflnen 
''  that  of  gold.**  We  here  again  trace  the  association  of  i 
before  noticed,  between  successful  poetry  and  success  at 
Olympic  games.  In  the  present  case,  what  is  affirmed  of  tlM 
is  impli^  of  the  other ; — ^both  would  be  useless. 

ci. 

O  Plutus !  justly,  to  your  gifts  and  you. 
Mankind  attribute  praise  and  honor  due. 
With  your  assistance,  we  securely  face 
Defeat  and  disappointment  and  disgrace. 
Thus  to  reward  the  virtuous,  and  to  slight 
Wicked  and  dirty  knaves,  is  surely  right ; 
For  with  the  world  at  laige,  no  merit  tells. 
But  Plutus  and  his  bounty, — nothing  else ! 
No !  not  the  sense  of  Rhadamanthus  old. 
Nor  all  the  shrewd  devices  manifold. 
Which  Sisyphus,  the  keen  Corinthian,  knew ; 
That  wily  chief,  that,  if  old  tales  are  true. 
Made  a  most  strange  escape,  so  poets  tell, — 
By  dint  of  rhetoric,  he  return 'd  from  hell ! 
For  she  (that  kind  oblivion  can  dispense. 
But  takes  away  the  judgement  and  the  sense) 
The  Goddess  Proserpine,  by  strong  persuasion. 
Consented  to  connive  at  his  evasion — 
A  thing  unheard  of,  and  unknown  before ; 
That,  having  pass'd  the  dark  infernal  door. 
And  visited  those  dreary  realms  below. 
From  that  disastrous  prison-house  of  woe. 
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A  man  by  policy  should  work  his  way, 
Emeiging  into  light  and  upper  day  1 

Sis]rphus  gain'd  a  point  which  none  beside 
(Of  all  that  ever  liv'd  or  ever  died) 
Could  have  achieVd — ^yet  Sisyphus  would  fail : 
Nor  would  Ulysses  with  his  arts  prevail : 
Nor  aged  Nestor  with  his  eloquence — 
No  merit  would  avail  you,  no  pretence, 
Though  you  possessed  the  vigour  and  the  speed 
Of  the  swift  Harpies,  or  the  winged  breed 
Of  Boreas — in  the  proud  Olympic  game  ^ 

A  conqueror !  your  native  place  and  name         \ 
Recorded  and  announc'd  with  loud  acclaim ; 
Still,  would  you  find  the  common  saying  hold,    ^ 
*'  Fame  is  a  jest :  favour  is  bought  and  sold  :       | 
^  No  power  on  earth  is  like  the  power  of  gold.''-' 

Whether  the  preceding  lines  were  composed  at  Syracuse,  or 
nraids  in  Greece  (Lacedaemon),  where,  it  should  seem,  he  waited 
result  of  his  negotiation,  cannot  be  determined  They  are 
xd  here,  as  forming  a  natural  sequel  to  the  fragments  referable 
Syracuse,  and  as  an  introduction  to  those  which,  from  their 
mal  marks,  must  be  assigned  to  Lacedaemon.  The  first  of 
e  bear  a  strong  indication  of  having  been  composed  at  the 
\  when  the  poet  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  The  ''  black 
of  death  which  saddens  all "  is  strongly  marked  in  the  first 
i.  He  endeavours  to  escape  fh)m  the  ghastly  images  which  it 
ents  to  him,  by  running  into  a  long  digression  about  Theo- 
18,  and  the  history  of  his  vineyard ;  and  finally  attempts  to  give 
lip  to  his  spirits  by  a  forced  joke  on  the  double  sense  of  the 
i  OiipT^clc.  The  same  word  is  punned  upon  elsewhere — all 
seems  characteristic  of  a  mature  age ;  while  the  mention  of 
xms  and  things  indicates  reminiscences  which  imply  that  he 
St  have  already  visited  the  same  coimtry  at  an  earlier  period  of 
life. 

oil. 

Enjoy  your  time,  my  soul  1  another  race 
Will  shortly  fill  the  world,  and  take  your  place. 
With  their  own  hopes  and  fears,  sorrow  and  mirth : 
I  shall  be  dust  the  while,  and  crumbled  earth. 
But  think  not  of  it !    Drink  the  racy  wine 
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Of  rich  TaygetuSy  pressed  frcxn  the  vine 
Which  Theotimus  in  the  sunny  glen, 
(Old  Theotimus,  lov'd  by  Gods  and  men) 
Planted,  and  water'd  from  a  plenteous  source, 
Teaching  the  wajrward  stream  a  better  course — 
Drink  it,  and  cheer  your  heart,  and  banish  care — 
A  load  of  wine  will  Ugkien  our  despair. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  Theognis  nrast  have  been 
connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  some  Spartan  or  Laconiin 
£unilies ;  that  of  Theotimus,  for  instance,  here  mentioned,  or  thit 
Clearistus  (before  mentioned,  as  so  connected  with  him)  may  have 
been  a  Laconian. 

The  following  lines  appear  also  to  have  been  written  in  Lac^ 
daemon,  and  evidently  relate  to  some  matter  kA  important  tnist; 
probably  to  the  friendly  and  confidential  agency  through  whidi  he 
was  enabled  to  purchase  a  remission  of  his  exile. 


cm. 
Ye  twins  of  Jove !  an  undivided  twain, 
That  on  Eurotas'  shore  and  happy  plain 
In  endless  harmony  preside  and  reign. 
Punish  our  guilt !  If  ever  by  design, 
I  wrong  my  friend,  let  all  the  loss  be  mine : 
But,  if  the  &ult  is  his,  double  the  fine ! 


} 

1 
/ 


The  next  lines,  though  referable  to  Lacedaemon,  may  have  been 
composed  there  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  poet*s  life.  Though  in 
both  instances  the  conclusion  points  to  hard  drinking,  they  sees 
much  too  juvenile  for  the  author  of  Frag.  CII.  The  four  ov- 
duding  verses  have  been  subjoined  as  a  natural  sequel.  In  the 
original  they  are  separated,  and  stand  as  a  distinct  fingmeot  in 
Brunck's  edition. 

CIV. 

Now  that  in  mid  career,  checking  his  course, 
The  bright  sun  pauses  in  his  pride  and  force, 
Let  us  prepare  to  dine,  and  eat  and  drink 
The  best  of  every  thing  that  heart  can  think ; 
And  let  the  shapely  Spartan  damsel  &ir  1 

Bring,  with  a  rounded  arm  and  gracefiil  air,       j 
Water  to  wash,  and  garlands  for  our  hair. 
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In  spite  of  all  the  systems  and  the  rules 
Invented  and  observ'd  by  sickly  fools, 
Let  us  be  brave,  and  resolutely  drink, 
Not  minding  if  the  dog-star  rise  or  sink. 

two  first  lines  of  the  original  are  hardly  intelligible.     It 
ffobable  that  two  lines  may  have  been  lost  between  the  first 
second. 

next  fragments  bring  us  back  to  Megara,  and  represent 
is  as  a  returned  emigrant,  studiously  and  anxiously  patriotic 
[Milar,  ready  to  sympathize  equally  with  the  grave  appre- 
s  or  the  mirthfiil  entertainments  whish  occupied  the  atten- 
his  fellow  citizens ;  and  giving  an  indirect  pledge  in  the 
pnent,  and  a  more  decided  one  in  the  second,  of  his  reso- 
0  abstain  from  party  politics,  and  to  confine  himself  to 
ivation  of  poetry,  and  of  the  sister  arts  with  which  it  was 
itely   connectedi   music    and    the    management    of  the 

ast  lines  of  the  first  fiagment  serve  to  confirm  Mr.  Clinton's 
3n,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  59th  Olympiad;  in  which, 
ig  to  some  accoimts,  he  is  said  to  have  flourished ; — but,  as 
y  observes,  these  computations  would  suppose  Theognis 
been  near  eighty  in  490  b.  c — the  time  of  the  battle  of 
«L  The  concluding  lines  certainly  give  a  decided  n^ative 
a  supposition.  The  character  of  mature  age  (as  has  been 
observed)  is  marked  in  a  preceding  fragment  (the  last  but 
rhe  same  association  of  ideas  is  also  observable  in  this, 
mst  have  been  written  a  very  short  time  after :  in  both  of 
e  pleasures  of  conviviality  are  connected  with  the  fear  of 
he  evil  with  its  remedy) ;  but  in  extreme  age,  such  reme- 
not  resorted  to :  moreover,  old  age  itself  is  here  spoken  of 
ant  evil.    . 

cv. 

lay  Jove,  the  Almighty,  with  his  own  right  hand 
yuard  and  uphold  this  happy  town  and  land ! 
^th  all  the  glorious  blessed  Gods  above  I 
Lnd  may  the  bright  Apollo  guide  and  move 
if y  voice  and  fancy,  cunningly  to  carp 
n  songs  accordant  to  the  pipe  and  harp ! 
Hien,  after  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice, 
\X  feasts  and  banquets  freely  we  devise 

D   D 
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Of  mirth  and  pastime,  banishing  a&r 

All  fears  of  Persia  and  her  threaten'd  war ; 

With  joyous  airy  songs  of  merry  verse, 

Quaffing  and  chanting — "  May  we  ne'er  be  worse,** 

But  better,  if  a  better  thing  can  be, 

Than  thus  to  live  at  ease,  cheerful  and  free ; 

While  far  remote,  no  fears  our  thoughts  engage 

Of  death  approaching,  or  disastrous  age. 

The  phrase  SV  ilyai  coi  afittvov  is  evidently  what  we  should  call 
a  toast  or  sentiment,  equivalent  to  the  Scotch — **  May  there  ne^er  be 
worse  among  us  !"  or  the  sailors — "  Here's  better  luck  stiU!" 

The  next  fragment  is  of  the  same  time,  as  appears  not  only  from 
the  tone  and  character,  but  from  the  same  mention  of  an  appn> 
hended  invasion  from  Persia.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
sequel  to  the  preceding;  the  invocation  to  the  inferior  protecting 
Deity  of  the  town  naturally  following  the  preceding  address  to  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  world.  This  fragment  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  Mr.  Brunck,  by  comparing  the  lines  in  which  Alcathoas 
is  mentioned,  with  an  inscription  discovered  at  Meg^om,  has  shewn 
that  Theognis  must  have  been  a  native  of  M^ara  in  Greece,  and 
not,  as  Plato  (undoubtedly  from  a  mere  supercilious  affectation  of 
ignorance)  had  asserted,  a  Sicilian.  Moreover,  it  appears,  that 
Sicily  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  foreign  countries  visited  by  him 
during  his  long  absence  from  his  native  land. 

The  line  in  which  Sicily  is  mentioned  has  not  been  character- 
istically translated ;  in  the  original,  there  is  a  tone  of  hesitation  and 
sneaking,  as  if  he  had  said  in  English — ''  And  truly,  indeed !  at  one 
time  I  went  to  Sicily."  This  the  translator  was  quite  unable  to 
account  for,  and  was  inclined  to  imagine,  that  it  mi^t  be  an  un- 
founded fancy  of  his  own ;  not  having  at  the  time  any  suspicion  that 
the  poet's  departure  for  Sicily  had  been  immediately  preceded  by 
an  unsuccessful  address  to  the  adverse  party.  As  it  is,  however, 
pretty  clear  that  this  must  have  been  the  case,  the  poverty  and 
mearmess  of  such  a  style  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  not  un- 
smted  to  the  subject;  recalling,  as  it  must  have  done  to  his  own 
mind  and  that  of  others,  the  recollection  of  an  act  of  humiliation 
gratuitous  in  its  conmiencement,  and  unprofitable  in  its  result:  his 
voyage  to  Sicily  (as  has  been  seen  already)  having  been  determined 
upon  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  submissive  overtures 
indicated  in  Frags.  LXXXII,  LXXXIII,  and  LXXXIV. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked^  that  the  poet  avoids  all  mention 
if  Thebes,  the  Coblentz  of  the  emigrant  party,  the  head  quarters  of 
bdr  meditated  hostilities. 

cvi. 

You  great  Apollo,  with  its  walls  and  towers 

Fenc'd  and  adom'd  of  old  this  town  of  ours ! 

Such  favour  in  thy  sight  Alcathous  won, 

Of  Pelops  old  the  fair  and  manly  son. 

Now  therefore  in  thy  clemency  divine. 

Protect  these  very  walls,  our  own  and  thine  ! 

Guide  and  assist  us,  turn  aside  the  boast 

Of  the  destroying,  haughty  Persian  host  1 

So  shall  thy  people  eadi  returning  spring 

9ay  fetted  hecatombs  ;  and  gladly  bring 

Fair  gifts,  with  chaunted  hymns,  and  lively  song, 

Dances  and  feasts,  and  happy  shouts  among; 

Before  thy  altar,  glorifying  Thee, 

In  peace  and  health  and  wealth,  cheerful  and  free. 
Yet  much  I  fear  the  faction  and  the  strife, 

Throughout  our  Grecian  cities,  raging  rife 

And  their  wild  coimcils.     But,  do  thou  defend 

This  town  of  ours,  our  foimder  aad  our  friend  ! 
Wide  have  I  wander'd,  far  beyond  the  sea, 

Even  to  the  distant  shores  of  Sicily ; 

To  broad  Eubcea's  plentiful  domain. 

With  the  rich  vineyards,  in  its  planted  plain ; 

And  to  the  sunny  wave  and  winding  edge 

Of  feir  Eurotas  with  its  reedy  sedge — 
Where  Sparta  stands  in  simple  majesty : 
Among  her  manly  rulers,  there  was  1 1 
Greeted  and  welcom'd  (there  and  every  where) 
With  courteous  entertainment — ^kind  and  fair ; 
Yet  still  my  weary  spirit  would  repine, 
Longing  again  to  view  this  land  of  mine. 
Henceforward  no  design  nor  interest 
Shall  ever  move  me  but  the  first  and  best. 
With  learning's  happy  gift  to  celebrate, 
Adorn  and  dignify  my  native  State. 
The  song,  the  dance,  music  and  verse  agreeing, 
Will  occupy  my  life,  and  fill  my  being  : 
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Pursuits  of  elegance  and  learned  skill 
(With  good  repute  and  kindness  and  good  will. 
Among  the  wiser  sort)  will  pass  my  time 
Without  an  enemy,  without  a  crime ; 
Harmless  and  just  with  every  rank  of  men 
Both  the  free  native  and  the  denizen. 

The  lines  ''  Henceforward  no  design  nor  interest*  are  ii 
to  mark  a  point  of  character,  not  immediately  obvious  in  the( 
vtimpov  wpayfia  was  an  habitual  phrase  for  an  attempt  to 
the  government  Theognis,  meaning  to  imply  that  he  is  i 
to  abstain  from  all  factious  schemes,  varies  the  established 
and  substitutes  fitXi^rffia  yiJrtpoy,  Tlum^  for  AcHam^  as 
modest  form  of  expressing  the  same  assurance. 

It  may  be  observed  that  viov  would  be  a  much  better 
ment  than  caicov  for  the  verse  of  Tyrtcms}  in  which  he  is  dc 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Spartan  commonalty. 

We  cannot  imagine  that  the  oracle,  or  the  poet  in  the 
the  oracle,  could  have  cautioned  the  Spartans  against  b 
their  country :  a  warning  against  innovation  might  be  proper 

The  reader,  if  this  note  has  led  him  to  consult  the  origu 
see  that  the  next  couplet  is  an  amplification  not  to  be  foam 
fragment ;  but  if  he  will  again  refer  to  line  925  he  will  find  A 
rity  for  it  It  is  true,  that  these  lines  (923  to  926)  s^pear 
been  written  before  his  exile ;  but  in  his  character  of  a  poet, 
there  was  no  occasion  why  Theognis  should  speak  of  him 
confidently  than  before. 

The  following  lines  show  that  his  return  was  embittered 
undutifiil  behaviour  of  his  family,  who  had  grown  up  in  hiss 

CVII. 

The  Gods  in  just  allotment  have  assign'd 
Youth  and  old  age,  the  portion  of  mankind. 
Alike  for  all ;  impartially  we  share 
Youth's  early  pleasures  ;  equally  we  bear 
The  latter  ills  of  life,  sickness  and  care. 
One  single  evil,  more  severe  and  rude 
Than  age  or  sickness  or  decrepitude, 
Is  dealt  unequally ;  for  him  that  rears 
A  thankless  offspring,  in  his  latter  years 
Ungratefully  requited  for  his  pains,    ■ 
A  parsimonious  life,  and  thrifty  gains 


1 
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'  See  note  (r)  Muller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  Tufnell  and  Lewis*  tnu 
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With  toil  and  care  acquired  for  their  behoof, 
And  no  return  but  insolent  reproof^ 
Such  as  might  scare  a  beggar  from  the  gate, 
A  wretch  unknown,  poor  and  importunate ! 
To  be  revird,  avoided,  hated,  curst ; 
This  is  the  last  of  evils,  and  the  worst ! 

beognis  had  left  his  wife,  and  at  least  one  son,  behind  him  when 
[oitted  Megara : — some  verses  written  in  the  early  part  of  his 
shment  serve  to  shew  that  she  was  behaving  well  in  his 
nee.  There  are  no  further  notices  to  be  found  respecting  her ; 
a  family  of  children,  growing  up  under  the  tuition  and  pro- 
on  of  the  ruling  party,  would  probably  become  connected  with 
1 ;  and  would  be  liable  to  be  extremely  disgusted  and  annoyed 
te  return  of  so  near  a  connection,  who,  abjuring  rank  and  pre- 
ions  of  every  kind,  had  subsisted  for  many  years  as  a  mere  artist, 
who  now  reappeared  with  a  fixed  determination  to  confine 
lelf  scrupulously  to  those  pursuits  by  which  he  had  before  ob- 
xl  a  livelihood ;  all  the  money  which  he  had  made  in  Sicily 
d  not  compensate  for  such  a  mortification. 
lie  following  lines  appear  evidently  to  belong  to  the  period  sub- 
ent  to  his  return  from  exile ;  they  are  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
mobnoxious  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  chalked  out  to  him- 
they  represent  him  as  communicating  his  acquirements  from 
tural  feeling  of  public  duty  and  public  spirit,  obviously  to  the 
iision  of  any  mercenary  inducement ;  they  cannot  therefore  be 
jned  to  the  period  of  his  lucrative  professional  practice  in  Sicily; 
5am,  they  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  earlier  years  of 
^e  (at  Thebes  or  Euboea)  or  in  the  tumultuous  times  which 
lediately  preceded  ;  and  if  we  go  back  to  a  still  earlier  period, 
5nd  that  the  system  of  secrecy  and  reserve  which  he  then  prac- 
1  (see  Frag.  IX.)  is  that  which  (in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  former 
it)  he  now  condemns. 

CVIII. 

The  servant  of  the  Muse,  gifted  and  graced 
With  high  pre-eminence  of  art  and  taste. 
Has  an  allotted  duty  to  fulfil ; 
Bound  to  dispense  the  treasure  of  his  skill, 
Without  a  selfish  or  invidious  view ; 
Bound  to  recite,  and  to  compose  anew ; 
Not  to  reserve  his  talent  for  himself, 
In  secret,  like  a  miser  with  his  pelf. 
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PCSTSCRIPT. 

;H£  modem  reader,  to  whom  the  <»igmal  is  tnacoei- 
sible,  will  probably  dose  this  volume  with  a  fediag 
of  suspense — and  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind, '' wbetfaor 
these  things  are  so  ?^  Whether  the  picture  whidilni 
been  presented  to  hun  is  a  correct  one,  exhibiting  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  a  human  mind  at  a  period  so  remote,  and  fimed 
under  circumstances  so  different  from  those  of  modem  timoi  or 
whether  the  original  has  served  merely  as  a  canvas  upon  lAichthe 
translator  has  been  endeavouring  to  trace  a  £Emciful  picture  for  Ui 
own  amusement  and  that  of  his  readers.  To  this  question  a  satii- 
fiictory  answer  can  be  given,  at  least  as  £ar  as  regards  the  design  of 
the  work  and  the  degree  of  attention  which  has  been  bestovtd 
upon  it  Its  merit,  if  it  has  any,  consists  in  a  constant  endeayoor 
to  convey  to  the  English  reader  an  exact  and  complete  nodcmof 
the  intention  of  the  original,  and  a  clear  impression  (^die  XeasfS^ 
character,  and  style  which  it  exhibits ;  but  it  is  safer  to  speak  of 
negative  than  of  positive  merits.  The  writer  then  ventures  to  aqr 
that  nothing  has  been  heightened  by  embellishment,  nor  modified 
in  conformity  to  modem  ideas  or  modem  taste ;  nor  aggravated,  od 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  produce  an  effect  in  those  passigei 
which  exhibited  the  strongest  contrast  with  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  present  time.  Those,  for  example,  in  which  the  poet  dis- 
cusses the  subject  of  the  order  of  Providence  in  an  address  to 
Jupiter,  stating  his  objections  and  debating  the  question  in  a  tooe 
of  respectful  familiarity;  or  in  which  he  expresses  a  wish  ^  to  dnok 
the  blood  of  his  enemies,"  accompanied  by  the  hope  that  some 
benignant  deity  will  assist  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  d^ 
sirable  purpose.  In  these  and  similar  passages  the  English  reader 
may  be  assured  that  it  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  translator  to 
express,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  trae  pkraseognamy  d^ 
original  without  in  any  degree  heightening  it ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  making  it  more  palpable,  it  may  in  some  instances  have  beeo 
expanded  and  exhibited  more  at  length.  This  defect  of  expansioo 
is  in  fact  unavoidable,  or  avoidable  only  by  sacrificing  the  yfTi 
object  which,  to  an  intelligent  modem  reader,  is  the  only  one  irtiich 
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Bikes  the  translation  of  an  ancient  author,  such  as  Theognis,  in  any 
degree  interesting.  It  might  not  be  difficult  to  crowd  into  a  given 
mmber  di  lines  or  words  an  exact  verbal  interpretation ;  but  this 
vobal  interpretation  would  convey  almost  in  every  instance  either 
n  imperfect  meaning  or  a  false  character  j  the  relative  and  col- 
hteial  ideas,  and  the  associations  which  served  as  stepping-stones 
to  tiansitions  apparently  incongruous  and  abrupt  would  still  be 
mitifig;  and  the  author,  whose  elliptical  femiliar  phraseology  was  a 
wat  transcript  of  the'language  of  daily  life,  would  have  the  appear- 
we  of  a  pedantic  composer  studiously  obscure  and  enigmatic. 

HUi  respect  to  the  smaller  finagments,  something  must  be 
Miuiid  upon  probability  or  taken  upon  trust;  much  time  and 
Mmtioii  have  been  bestowed  in  assigning  to  them  the  Kx6st  in 
•Udi  diey  are  here  placed,  and  in  conjecture  as  to  the  drcum- 
ilBioes  wiiich  gave  rise  to  them  (or  to  the  poems  of  which  they 
hned  a  part)  as  well  as  to  their  real  meaning  and  intention*  To 
iitDif  diose  info'ences  in  every  instance  would  have  required  a 
C|Mate  dinertation  for  each  fragment ;  but  of  writmg  dissertations 
koe  is  no  end,  nor  is  there  any  task  more  difficult,  or  in  its  results 
mmariirfartory,  than  that  of  attempting  to  accommodate  a 
to  the  various  apprehensions  of  different  readers. 
^  tfie  generality  of  readers  he  is  apprehensive  that  he  may 
spear  to  have  erred  in  the  prolixity  of  his  commentary,  encumber- 
%  wdA  retarding  the  progress  of  a  narrative  otherwise  interesting 
id  amnaang. 

To  die  learned,  who  may  be  disposed  to  follow  the  same  train 
'investigation,  the  consideration  of  an  analogous  case  is  respect- 
fly  sobmttted 

It  is  recorded  di  persons  who  have  been  long  confined  in  situa- 
SOS  c^  apparently  total  darkness,  that  they  have  by  degrees 
quired  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects,  and  that  ultimately 
ne  and  habit  have  enabled  them  to  enjoy  the  faculty  of  vision  in 
medium  so  obscure  as  to  present  no  dbtinguishable  object  to  a 
ranger  newly  introduced  into  the  same  abode.  The  author  of 
is  essay  has  subjected  himself  to  voluntary  confinement  in  one  of 
le  daikest  cells  in  the  whole  dungeon  of  literature,  being  per- 
laded  tfaa^  by  time  and  patience,  he  might  adapt  his  vision  to 
le  obscurity  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  that  some  object  of 
iterest  and  curiosity  would  be  finally  discoverable.  At  his  first 
utiance  everything  was  obscure;  by  degrees,  however,  many 
oints  became  dimly  discernible,  and  finally  distinctly  manifest. 
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But  he  cannot  expect  that  the  same  objects,  even  when  they  are 
pointed  out  and  described,  should  be  at  once  recognised  by  a 
stranger,  however  acute  his  natural  power  of  vision  may  be,  wix> 
passes  at  once  from  the  broad  glare  of  daylight  and  transfers  him- 
self suddenly  into  the  situation  in  which  the  writer  has  been  so 
long  secluded 

To  the  consideration,  therefore,  of  such  persons  (much  his 
superiors,  for  the  most  part,  in  learning  and  critical  knowledge)  he 
would  wish  to  suggest,  in  the  first  place,  the  apparent  truth  and 
probability  of  the  whole  narrative,  coupled  with  the  fact  that,  of 
the  remaining  fragments  of  the  poet,  there  is  not  one  to  which  a 
place  may  not  be  assigned  in  one  or  other  of  the  periods  into 
^iriiich  his  life  is  divided  Where  the  flowing  line  of  a  probable 
and  easy  narrative  passes  like  a  catenary  curve  through  a  long 
series  of  incidents  and  allusions,  without  deviation  or  interruption, 
we  are  led  to  an  inference  like  that  of  the  mathematical  axiom, 
UtpenddcorUinuum  flexile  ita  stabit  corUinuum  rectum.  We  conclude 
that  the  narrative  which  complies  with  these  conditions  most  be 
the  true  one,  and  that  it  may  be  admitted  to  stand  as  an  indepen- 
dent construction,  without  the  aid  of  external  props,  supporting 
itself  by  the  mutual  bearing  and  pressure  of  the  parts.  The  onlj 
external  props  in  the  present  instance  consist  of  the  few  historical 
data,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  piers  and  abutments  upon 
which  the  separate  arches  of  conjecture  have  been  constructei 
But  phrases  of  thb  magnitude,  applied  to  so  minute  a  subject,  serve 
to  remind  the  writer  who  has  made  use  of  them  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  conunon  error  of  estimating  any  trifling  advance 
in  knowledge,  not  according  to  its  real  value,  but  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  labour  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it 


SLATIONS    FROM    "THE    POEM 


OF    THE    CID." 


*^nf^?^j^ 


The  first,  fifth  and  sixth  of  these  translations  were  printed 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  from  die 
Spanish,**  by  Robert  Southey,  Lond.  1808,  pp.  437-468.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time;  a&d 
the  argument  at  the  head  of  Translation  V.  has  been  in  C0QS^ 
quence  slightly  altered.  The  original  Spanish,  which  accompanied 
the  former  publication  of  the  translations,  is  omitted,  and  in  Sen 
of  it  reference  is  made  to  the  lines  of  the  "  Poema  del  Cid,*  as 
published  in  Sanchez,  **  Colecdon  de  Poesias  Castcllanas  ant^ 
riores  al  Siglo  XV."  Madrid,  1779. 


ANSLATIONS  FROM  "THE  POEM 
OF  THE  CID." 


ARGUMENT. 

e  Cid  being  drrvm  into  banishment  by  the  intripus  of  his  enemies, 
tmpanied  by  several  of  his  friends  and  foUowers,  for  wham  he 
takes  to  provide  by  carrying  on  a  predatory  war  against  tSe 
t.  In  the  course  of  their  adventures  they  surprise  the  Castie  ef 
Br,  Au/  are  soon  after  surrounded  and  besieged  by  a  superior 
Alter  some  difference  of  opinion,  the  Cid  yields  to  the 
9  (tf  his  followers,  and  determines  upon  a  sally,  which  is  snc- 
iL 

From  line  670  to  773. 

^HEY  fain  would   sally  forth,  but   he,  the  noble 
Cid, 

Accounted  it  as  rashness,  and  constantly  forbid. 

The  fourth  week  was  beginning,  the  third  aheady 
past, 

Cid  and  his  companions  they  are  now  agreed  at  last. 
;  water  is  cut  off,  the  bread  is  well  n^h  spent, 
allow  us  to  depart  by  night  the  Moors  will  not  consent 
combat  with  them  in  the  field  our  numbers  are  but  few, 
Qtlemen,  tell  me  your  minds,  what  do  you  think  to  do?" 
vjA  Alvar  FaSez  answer'd  him  again, 
:  are  come  here  from  fair  Castile  to  live  like  banish'd  men. 
ere  are  here  six  hundred  of  us,  beside  some  nine  or  ten ; 
is  by  fighting  with  the  Moors  that  we  have  cara'd  our  bread, 
the  name  of  God  that  made  us,  let  nothing  more  be  said, 
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"  Let  us  sally  forth  upon  them,  by  the  dawn  of  day." 

The  Cid  replied,  ^'  Minaya,  I  approve  of  what  you  say, 

'*  You  have  spoken  for  the  best,  and  had  done  so  widiout  doubt'  - 

The  Moors  that  were  within  the  town  they  took  and  tum'd  than 

out. 
That  none  should  know  their  secret ;  they  laboured  all  that  ni^, 
They  were  ready  for  the  combat  with  the  morning  light 
The  Cid  was  in  his  armour  mounted  at  their  head, 
He  spoke  aloud  amongst  them,  you  shall  hear  the  words  he  said: 
"  We  must  all  sally  forth !    There  can  not  a  man  be  spared, 
*'  Two  footmen  only  at  the  gates  to  close  them  and  keep  guaid; 
''  If  we  are  slain  in  battle,  they  will  biuy  us  here  in  peace, 
''  If  we  survive  and  conquer,  our  riches  will  increase. 
*'  And  you,  Pero  Bermuez,  the  standard  you  must  bear, 
'^Advance  it  like  a  valiant  man,  evenly  and  fair; 
''  But  do  not  venture  forward  before  I  give  command.** 
Bermuez  took  the  standard,  he  went  and  kiss*d  his  hand. 
The  gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  forth  at  once  they  nish'd, 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  host  back  to  the  camp  were  posh'd; 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumult,  and  there  was  such  a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums,  as  if  earth  would  cleave  in  sunder. 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors  arming  themselves  in  haste. 
And  the  two  main  battles  how  they  were  forming  ^t ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mix'd,  a  countless  troop  and  vast 
The  Moors  are  moving  forward,  the  battle  soon  must  join, 
''  My  men,  stand  here  in  order,  ranged  upon  a  line  ! 
'^  Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank  before  I  give  the  sign." 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word,  but  he  could  not  refrain. 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand,  he  gave  his  horse  the  rem ; 
*'  You  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there,  the  thickest  of  the  foes, 
'^  Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid,  for  there  your  banner  goes ! 
*'  Let  him  that  serves  and  honoiu^  it  show  the  duty  that  he  owes." 
Earnestly  the  Cid  call*d  out,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  be  still !" 
Bermuez  cried,  "  I  cannot  hold,**  so  eager  was  his  will 
He  spurred  his  horse,  and  drove  him  on  amid  the  Moorish  rout; 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner,  and  compass'd  him  about 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true  he  had  lost  either  life  or  limb; 
The  Cid  call*d  out  again,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  succour  him !' 

Their  shields  before  their  breasts,  forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  levell'd  fair  and  low ; 
Their  banners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a  row, 
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ir  heads  aD  stooping  down  toward  the  saddle  bow. 
I  Cid  was  in  the  midst,  his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
im  R117  Diaz,  the  Champion  of  Bivar; 
rike  amongst  them,  gentlemen,  for  sweet  mercy's  sake !" 
le  where  Bermuez  fought,  amidst  the  foe  they  brake, 
ee  hundred  banner'd  knights,  it  was  a  gallant  show : 
te  hundred  Moors  they  kill'd,  a  man  with  every  blow ; 
en  they  wheel'd  and  tum'd,  as  many  more  lay  slain, 
I  mi^t  see  them  raise  their  lances  and  level  them  again, 
se  you  might  see  the  breastplates,  how  they  were  cleft  in 

twain, 
1  many  a  Moorish  shield  lie  shatter'd  on  the  plain. 
e  pennons  that  were  white  mark'd  with  a  crimson  stain, 
e  horses  running  wild  whose  riders  had  been  slain. 
t  Christians  call  upon  Saint  James,  the  Moors  upon  Mahound, 
ere  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain  on  a  little  spot  of 

ground, 
oaya  Alvar  Fanez  smote  with  all  his  might, 
went  as  he  was  wont,  and  was  foremost  in  the  fight 
ere  was  Galin  Garcia,  of  courage  firm  and  clear, 
ez  Munioz,  the  Cid's  own  cousin  dear ; 
tolinez  of  Buigos,  a  hardy  knight  and  keen, 
mo  Gustioz,  his  pupil  that  had  been. 
!  Cid  on  his  gilded  saddle  above  them  all  was  seen, 
^re  was  Martin  Munioz,  that  ruled  in  Montmayor, 
;re  were  Alvar  Faiiez  and  Alvar  Salvador : 
Jse  were  the  followers  of  the  Cid,  with  many  others  more, 
escue  of  Bermuez  and  the  standard  that  he  bore, 
aya  is  dismounted,  his  courser  has  been  slain, 
fights  upon  his  feet,  and  smites  with  might  and  main. 
Cid  came  all  in  haste  to  help  him  to  horse  again ; 
saw  a  Moor  well  mounted,  thereof  he  was  full  fain, 
>ugh  the  girdle  at  a  stroke  he  cast  him  to  the  plain  : 
call'd  to  Minaya  Faiiez  and  reach'd  him  out  the  rein, 
mint  and  ride,  Minaya,  you  are  my  right  hand, 
;  shall  have  need  of  you  to-day,  these  Moors  will  not  disband  1" 
aya  leapt  upon  the  horse,  his  sword  was  in  his  hand ; 
ling  that  came  near  him  could  resist  him  or  withstand ; 
hat  &11  within  his  reach  he  despatches  as  he  goes. 
Cid  rode  to  King  Fariz,  and  struck  at  him  three  blows ; 
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The  third  was  far  the  best,  it  ibrced  the  blood  to  flow ; 
The  stream  ran  from  his  side,  and  Etain'd  his  aims  below ; 
The  King  caught  round  the  rein,  and  tum'd  his  back  to  g(^ 
The  Ctd  has  won  the  battle  with  that  sin^  blow. 


ARGUMENT. 
Oh  tke  datk  of  King  Almudt^ar,  ka  torn  Zilemm  and  Aiml- 
fanpdhuied  kit  di>muiu>ns;  t/u  former  had  the  Idn^mt  ^ Zvt^a^ 
and  put  a  Wider  tke  frettOum  ef  tke  Cid.  Tke  latter  kadtkt  Hit 
dom  of  Denia;  and,  as  tkere  h^iat  to  be  great  enmity  bitwm  Ik 
broiken,  Abatalfangi  Viu  kdped  by  Dm  I^dro  king  of  Ara§m,mi 
Cnmt  Dm  Hamm  Berenger  of  Bandona,  toko  tkerebj  kam 
enemietoftkeCid.  Tke  Cid  witk  aoo  kertemem  attadted  tke  laxt  if 
Aicanit,  and  after  tkat  infested  Huesea  and  Jifonta^an.  Of  tlui 
tidings  were  taken  to  the  king  of  Denia,  uxl  to  the  Count  of  te- 
celooa,  who  attack  the  Cid  in  a  valley  near  the  Pine-wood  of  TU»r, 
are  routed,  the  Count  taken  [wisoner,  and  his  swwd  Ctlada  Oka 
by  the  Cid.  The  Count  refuses  all  food,  and  starves  b 
three  days,  till  the  Cid  pmmiaes  him  and  two  of  hts  fc 
freedom  if  he  eats  a  hearty  dinner,  which  he  doe^  and  obtuuhii 
freedom. 

From  line  965  to  1089. 

^HE  news  spread  wide  and  far,  it  readied  Coast' 

Ramon's  ear, 
I  The  Count  of  Barcelona  Don  Ramon  'Bextofga, 
i  How  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz  was  tiding  far  and  near,   . 
Plundering  all  the  country,    llie  Coont  was  bold  and  ho^ 
A  proud  and  angry  word  was  spoken  on  the  spot : 
"  Ruy  Diaz  has  offended  us  and  evermore  offends ; 
"  He  smote  my  kinsman  in  the  court  and  never  made  amends; 
"  And  here  he  comes  to  rob  the  Moors,  my  neigfabonis  and  lOf 

friends, 
"  That  pay  me  for  protection,  and  live  within  my  league. 
"  I  never  join'd  against  him  with  faction  or  intrigue, 
"  Or  was  his  secret  enemy,  or  defied  him  as  a  foe, 
"  Or  WTong'd  him  or  attack'd  him ;  but  since  be  wills  it  so, 
"  Since  he  comes  against  us,  against  him  we  must  go.' 
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he  Count  with  all  his  vassals  is  mustering  strong  and  fast — 
hqr  throng  in  troops  together  and  follow  forth  in  haste, 
iuistian  Knights  and  Franks,  and  Moors  of  every  caste, 
iding  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Champion  of  Bivar,  •% 

nd  there  at  length  they  found  him,  at  the  Pine-wood  of  Thebar;  \ 

•  was  a  three  days'  march  before  they  reach'd  so  far.  ' 
The  Cid  came  with  his  plunder,  a  convoy  laige  and  good, 

lescending  from  the  mountain  to  a  vale  beside  the  wood ; 
k  summons  there  was  sent  him  from  the  Count  Berenger, 
lie  Dd,  when  he  received  it,  returned  a  messenger — 
Tdl  the  Count  Berenger  we  mean  to  part  from  hence ;  ^ 

We  wish  to  part  in  peace,  we  never  meant  o£fence ;  \ 

'  Whatever  gain  we  made  was  not  at  his  expense."  ^ 

The  Count,  in  haste  and  anger,  replied — ''  it  is  not  true ;  ^ 
^  He  shall  now  pay  me  for  the  past,  and  for  the  present  too ;  \ 
^  I  shall  teach  this  outlaw  the  respect  that  is  my  due."  ^ 

V?  that  the  messenger  returned ;  the  Cid  might  fairly  see 
nut  he  must  risk  a  battle,  it  mi^t  no  better  be. 
'  Lode  to  your  baggage,  gentlemen,  set  all  the  gear  apart, 
'  Aod  arm  yourselves  for  battle,  we  fight  before  we  part 
'  Oar  enemies  are  here  at  hand  with  a  mighty  threat  and  boast,  -^ 
^The  Count  of  Barcelona  forsooth  with  all  his  host  \ —  > 

*  Ranks  and  Moors  together  I  know  not  which  are  most : 
'  But  since  they  come  pursuing,  and  their  intent  is  clear 

'  To  attack  us  as  they  find  us,  we'll  fight  our  battle  here : 
'  They  will  be  riding  down  the  slope  with  a  broken  pace ;  *| 

Our  saddles  are  all  firm  and  deep,  well  girded  in  their  place,  \ 
And  theirs  are  easy  surcingles  and  saddles  for  a  race.  ^ 

You  will  not  find  among  them  one  well  arm'd  cavalier ; 
A  hundred  of  oiur  number  might  fight  them  without  fear : 
Before  they  reach  the  valley  let  us  meet  them  with  the  spear ; 
For  one  man  that  you  strike  three  saddles  will  be  dear. 
We  shall  teach  the  Count  Don  Ramon  Berenger, 
VfiHa  knighthood  and  with  practice  and  proof  of  manhood  shear. 
What  kind  of  knights  and  what  a  chief  he  comes  pursuing  here, 
To  take  oiur  booty  fix)m  us,  the  spoil  we  bought  so  dear !" 
Jid  now  the  noble  Cid  had  finished  his  discourse ; 
[is  knights  are  rang'd  in  order,  each  upon  his  horse, 
lie  Franks  come  down  the  hill  with  a  random  course. 
ast  where  the  mountain  ended,  at  the  valley's  source, 
he  Cid  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  charge  with  all  their  force : 
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That  order  they  perform'd  with  all  their  soul  and  heart, 

With  pennons  and  with  lances  so  well  they  pla/d  their  part, 

Some  are  pierc'd  and  wounded,  others  beaten  down. 

The  Count  b  taken  captive,  his  host  is  overthrown. 

His  sword  that  was  worth  a  thousand  marks,  the  Cid  has  made 

his  own, 
The  noble  sword  Colada  that  through  the  world  was  known. 
He  has  adom'd  that  mighty  beard  with  honour  and  renown, 
His  beard,  that  as  a  banish'd  man  was  left  all  overgrown — 
The  Count  is  taken  with  the  Cid'in  close  and  steady  ward 
A  surety  for  his  creditors  for  them  to  watch  and  guard — 
The  Cid  came  from  his  tent,  and  at  the  door  he  stood,  \ 

His  knights  are  crowding  round  him,  all  in  a  merry  mood,         \ 
Right  merry  was  the  Cid,  the  spoil  was  rich  and  good. —  ^ 

For  the  service  of  the  Cid  a  banquet  was  prepared, 
Count  Ramon  would  not  eat  of  it,  or  pay  the  least  r^ard ; 
They  serv'd  the  meat  before  him.    He  laugh'd  at  them  again— 
"  I  would  not  eat  a  morsel  for  all  the  wealth  of  Spain ; 
*'  I  would  rather  lose  my  life,  and  perish  here  outright, 
*'  Since  such  a  set  of  ragged  knaves  have  conquered  me  in  fig^t' 
The  good  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  these  were  the  words  he  said : 
*'  Eat  and  drink.  Sir  Count,  of  the  wine  and  of  the  bread, 
'*  If  you  do  as  I  advise  you  shortly  may  be  free, 
*'  Else  you  can  never  hope  a  Christian  land  to  see — 
**  Be  merry,  Don  Rodrigo— feast  and  make  good  cheer." 
"  I  shall  not  eat  a  morsel ;  I  mean  to  perish  here." — 
They  shar'd  and  pack'd  the  booty ;  till  the  third  day  was  past, 
The  Count  continued  still  to  famish  and  to  fast 
They  could  not  make  him  eat  a  morsel  nor  a  crumb  :  \ 

At  length  the  worthy  Cid  said,  ''  Come,  Sir  Ramon,  come !        \ 
"  If  ever  you  design  to  return  to  Christendom,  ^ 

"  You  needs  must  break  your  fast ;  therefore  if  youll  agree 
"  To  eat  a  goodly  dinner'^fairly  and  lustily, 
"  With  two  companions  of  yoiur  choice,  I  promise  all  the  three 
"  To  quit  you  from  your  prison,  and  leave  you  ransom-free." 
The  Count  was  joyful  at  tibe  word,  and  answer'd  cheerfully : 
"  Cid,  if  you  mean  it  as  you  say,  this  way  to  ransom  me, 
**  As  long  as  I  shall  live  a  marvel  it  will  be." — 
"  Then  come  to  dinner,  Count,  and  when  you've  eat  your  fill,    ^ 
"  You  with  your  two  companions  may  go  whene'er  you  will  ] 
"  But  for  the  booty  that  I  gain'd,  I  mean  to  keep  it  still : 
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^0  not  a  fisurthing  will  I  give  of  all  the  wealth  you  lost, 
ITour  plea  was  overthrown  in  fight,  and  you  must  pay  the  cost; 
besides,  I  want  the  goods  myself,  for  the  service  of  my  host, 
ily  ragged  hearty  followers,  my  safeguard  and  my  boast ; 
fhus  we  must  live,  till  Heaven  above  has  otherwise  disposed, 
Itanding  in  anger  of  the  king,  with  all  the  best  and  most 
)f  our  inheritance  and  lands  sequestered  and  foreclosed ; 
Ls  is  the  wont  of  banish'd  men,  we  needs  must  think  it  fair 
To  keep  our  troop  together,  with  plundering  here  and  there." 
e  Count  was  pleased,  and  call'd  for  water  for  his  hands, 
nson  with  the  banquet  was  brought  at  his  conunands ; 

0  knights  were  with  him,  that  the  Cid  released  him  ransomless ; 
viant  all  the  three  were  joyous  at  the  mess. 

m  spoke  the  noble  Cid—"  Sir  Count,  before  we  part, 
^OQ  must  perform  your  promise,  and  eat  with  all  your  heart, 
)lse  I  must  keep  you  with  me  to  whet  your  appetite."  ^ 

5  Count  replied — "  The  contract  shall  be  fulfilled  aright ;  j^ 

promise  you  to  do  my  part,  and  do  it  with  delight.**  ^ 

1  noble-minded  Cid  stood  smiling  there  beside 
see  the  Count  at  meat,  so  fast  his  hands  he  plied. 

A*  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  Cid,  now  that  our  dinner's  done, 
ive  order  for  our  horses,  and  let  us  hence  be  gone ;  I 

fall  the  meals  I  ever  made  this  is  the  heartiest  one.*' —         J 
te  palfireys  were  brought  up  to  them,  with  saddles  rich  and 

fisdr, 
h  mantles  and  with  housings  of  cloth  and  peltry  rare. 
Count  was  in  the  midst,  his  knights  on  either  side, 
Cid  for  half  a  stage  would  escort  him  on  his  ride ; — 
irewell  Sir  Count !  you  leave  me  ransomless  and  frank ; 
|uit  you  with  all  courtesies ;  and  fiirthermore  I  thank 
mr  bounty  for  the  booty  you  left  with  me  behind ; 
id  if  you  should  repent  of  it,  or  chance  to  change  your  mind, 
id  wish  to  mend  your  luck,  whenever  you're  inclined, 
^self  and  my  companions  are  easy  folks  to  find  : — 
t  if  you  leave  me  quiet,  (as  well,  methinks,  you  may) 
nir  lands  will  £aure  the  better ;  and  on  a  future  day 
ith  your  own  goods  or  others  perhaps  I  may  repay.** — 
i,  you  may  fairly  boast,  you're  safe  upon  that  head ; 
•r  this  year  and  the  next  my  score  is  fully  paid ; 
td  as  for  coming  after  you  let  nothing  more  be  said.*' 
lie  Count  went  crowding  on  his  pace,  and  looking  fast  behind 
11.  K  E 
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Pressing  and  urging  onward,  he  doubted  in  his  mind 
The  Cid  might  change  his  purpose.     He  httle  knew  the  Cid; 
That  would  have  been  a  treason, — a  thing  he  never  did  \ 
He  never  would  have  done  so  base  an  act — ^not  even 
To  purchase  all  the  gold  and  treasure  under  heaven. 


111. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Cid — after  various  successes,  having  won  the  city  of  Valam^ 
and  having  overthrown  the  king  of  Seville  (who  was  sent  with  30,000 
men  to  besiege  him)  in  the  battle  of  Villa  Nueva,  in  which  every  jodl- 
soldier  shared  100  marks  of  silver— fearing  lest  his  people  who  wen 
now  rich  should  return  to  their  own  country,  took  counsel  with  Ahar 
Fanez  and  others,  when  Minaya  advised  that  proclamation  skndd  be 
made  that  no  man  should  leave  the  city  without  permission  of  the  Cid^w 
pain  of  losing  all  he  had  and  being  impaled.    With  this  view  the  Cid 
orders  an  account  to  be  taken  of  all  his  vassals,  sends  Alvar  Fano 
and  Martin  Antolinez  with  presents  to  the  king,  Don  Alphonso, 
beseeching  him  to  let  his  wife  and  daughters  join  him, — re^nakes 
Valencia  into  a  bishoprick,  and  makes  the  pilgrim  Don  Jerom 
bishop.    The  king  receives  the  messengers  favourably,  and  oideis 
that  the  ladies  have  a  guard  to  escort  them  throughout  his  domi- 
nions, and  restores  the  Cid  and  his  followers  to  favour. 

From  line  1263  to  1379. 

WISH  for  an  account 

"  Of  all  my  vassals  here,  their  number  and  amount, 
''  Their  grants  of  tenements  and  lands,  Minaja,  will 
you  look 
*'  To  mark  their  names  in  writing,  and  count  them  in  a  book— 
— ''  For  the  service  of  Valencia  this  shall  be  the  law — 
'^  If  any  man  shall  leave  it,  to  desert  us  and  withdraw, 
''  He  shall  resign  and  vacate  his  tenure,  to  divide  1 

"  Among  my  followers  here,  that  in  the  town  abide,  [ 

"  That  watch  the  city  walls,  and  keep  the  country  side." 

Minaya  said — **  The  thing  can  easily  be  done." 
He  summoned  them  to  Court,  they  came  there  every  one ; 
He  wrote  their  names  in  order,  and  made  a  fiaur  account, 
Three  thousand  and  six  hundred  was  the  complete  amount 


« 
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"  Thanks  be  to  God,  Minaya,  the  troop  was  thinner  far 
•*  When  we  rode  forth  as  exiles  from  my  manor  at  Bivar: 
**  As  we  have  prospered  hitherto  so  shall  we  prosper  still ; 
Yet  farther,  if  you  like  it,  and  if  it  suits  your  will, 
I  ^n  would  send  you  forth  for  a  message  into  Spain, 
To  see  my  Lord  Alphonso  my  lawful  king  again. 
**  A  hundred  goodly  steeds  for  a  present  you  shall  bring, 
•*  A  portion  of  the  booty,  to  present  them  to  the  king. 
**  Then  you  shall  kiss  his  hands  intreadng  earnestly 
**  That  he  will  condescend  to  set  my  wife  and  daughters  free — 
^  And  for  their  coming  with  you,  these  words  shall  be  the  token ; 
"  The  words  they  recollect,  that  heretofore  were  spoken  : — 
''That  the  Cid's  daughters  and  his  wife,  upon  some  future  day, 
''As  rich  and  mighty  dames  should  ride  in  proud  array 
"  To  meet  their  worthy  father  within  some  foreign  land, 
'Where  he  should  reign  a  conqueror  in  honour  and  command." 
'  111  do  it,"  said  Minaya,  ''  with  all  my  soul  and  heart" 
fie  sets  af&irs  in  order  preparing  to  depart, 
nth  a  hundred  men-at-arms  as  an  escort  strong  and  fair ; 
SsA  a  thousand  marks  of  silver  must  Alvar  Fanez  bear 
Fo  the  Convent  of  San  Pedro,  for  the  good  abbot  there. 

While  thus  they  were  discoursing,  and  mirth  and  hope  increased  > 
K  pilgrim  came  amongst  them,  from  adventures  in  the  East,  > 
K  derk  of  holy  Church  and  shaven  as  a  priest:  ^ 

Don  Jerom  was  his  name,  a  person  of  discerning. 
Courteous  and  discreet,  and  famous  for  his  learning ; 
K  worthy  man  besides,  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
SnA  thither  was  he  come,  for  his  errand  and  pursuit 
lad  been  to  join  the  Cid,  that  he  might  fight  his  fill, 
>word-in-hand  among  the  Moors,  to  cut  them  down  and  kill. — 
lie  Cid  with  his  arrival  was  pleased  and  satisfied ; 
[e  took  Minaya  Fanez  to  speak  with  him  aside. 
Hear  me,  Minaya  Fanez  I  in  Heaven's  name  I  say, 
Of  all  that  Heaven  has  blessed  us  with,  something  we  must 

repay: 
And  therefore  of  my  conquest  this  shall  be  the  fruit, 
ni  make  a  bbhop  here,  and  a  bishopric  to  boot ; 
And  this  same  good  Don  Jerom  the  bishop  he  shall  be. 
Where  can  we  find  in  all  our  host  a  better  derk  than  he? 
These  will  be  goodly  tidings,  happy  news  and  fair, 
Rejxuted  in  Castille  at  your  arrival  there." 


/ 
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Minaya  was  agreed ;  the  thing  was  done  as  said. 
And  therewithal  Don  Jerom  was  a  bishop  made. 
Invested  and  endow'd  with  lands  and  yearly  rent ; 
Andy  oh !  what  happy  tidings  thro'  Christendom  were  sent, 
In  all  the  courts  of  Christendom,  and  ev'ry  town  of  Spain, 
That  a  bishop  in  Valencia  was  appointed  once  again. 
Minaya  took  his  leave,  and  forth  in  haste  he  prest 
His  journey  through  Valencia ;  the  country  was  at  rest : 
As  for  his  other  travel,  I  care  not  to  recite 
The  stages  that  he  made  or  where  he  stopt  at  night 
He  rides  inquiring  for  the  king ;  at  last  he  comes  to  knoir, 
^'  The  king  was  at  St.  Fagunt  a  little  while  ago, 
*'  Meaning  to  go  to  Carrion  so  people  understood." 
Minaya  rode  to  Carrion,  to  find  him  if  he  could, 
Ready  with  his  present  in  case  the  king  should  pass ; 
And  there  at  once  he  met  him  returning  from  the  Mass. 
Behold  Minaya  Fanez,  in  presence  of  the  crowd, 
He  knelt  before  the  king  and  made  his  moan  aloud : — 
'^  The  good  Cid  Ruy  Diaz  salutes  you  as  is  meet, 
'^  As  a  good  vassal  to  his  lord,  kissing  your  hands  and  feet; 
*'  He  is  driven  from  your  kingdom,  and  he  has  lost  your  love, 
'^  Be  gracious  to  him,  good  my  Lord,  for  heaven's  sake  above; 
''  Though  living  as  a  banish'd  man,  yet  hath  he  prospered  well 
''  Within  the  Moorish  border,  such  tidings  I  can  telL 
''  He  has  taken  towns  and  lands  and  castles  many  a  one, 
''  Xerica  and  Almenar,  Cebola,  Casteion ; 
''  He  has  taken  Penna  Cadella,  the  fortress  and  the  hill, 
''  He  has  taken  Murviedro,  which  is  far  better  still ; 
"  He  is  master  of  Valencia  and  rules  it  at  his  will ; 
"  He  has  made  a  bishop  of  his  own,  with  mitre,  ring,  and  pall; 
"  He  has  fought  five  battles  in  the  field,  and  conquer'd  in  diem 

all; 
'^  Great  is  the  wealth  and  booty  that,  by  the  will  of  heaven, 
'^  The  Cid  hath  purchased  in  the  field,  and  largely  hath  he  thmen; 
"  And  here  I  bring  your  Grace  a  sample  and  a  token, 
"  In  proof  of  his  all^;iance,  and  that  the  truth  is  spoken, — 
'*  A  hundred  noble  coursers,  strong  and  tall  and  fleet, 
''  With  saddles  and  caparisons,  and  all  equipments  meet ; 
"  He  sends  his  humble  present,  kissing  your  Grace's  hands, 
"  And  owns  himself  your  vassal  in  his  Lordship  and  his  lands." 
The  king  lift  up  his  hand,  made  a  cross  upon  his  brow, 
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lie  Cid  was  grown,  he  thought,  to  power  and  wealth  enow. 

As  heaven  shall  be  my  speed,  heaven  and  St.  Isidore, 

'  I  like  these  tidings  well  from  the  Cid  Campeador, 

And  I  receive  his  present  and  thank  him  furthermore." 

{ut  the  Count  Garci  Ordonnez,  at  his  heart's  inmost  core, 

lie  more  the  king  was  satisfied,  was  envious  and  sore. 

If  the  Cid  conquers  at  this  rate,  if  all  is  true  that's  said. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  Moors  ?  the  people  must  be  dead." 

lie  king  said,  "  Hold  your  peace,  and  make  no  more  ado ; 

The  Cid  has  serv'd  me  more  and  better  far  than  you." 

Tuh  that  Minaya  Fanez  made  a  manly  speech : — 

The  Cid  entreats  your  favour  and  fain  he  would  beseech 

Your  warrant  and  your  licence  (if  so  your  Grace  should  please), 

As  for  his  wife  and  daughters  to  grant  them  their  release, — 

To  take  them  from  the  convent  whereat  they  now  remain, 

And  bring  them  to  Valencia,  to  see  them  once  again." 

"  It  pleases  me  right  well,"  the  noble  king  replied  : 

V  convoy  they  shall  have,  where'er  they  pass  or  ride,  -^ 

To  defend  them  from  dishonour  or  offence  that  may  betide     > 

n  all  my  country's  bounds,  up  to  the  border's  side  :  ^ 

lut  when  they  pass  the  border  the  charge  will  rest  with  you, 

b  attend  them  and  protect  them,  as  is  their  right  and  due. 

-Ye  knights  and  nobles  of  the  court,  my  vassals,  hear  ye  me ! 

[enceforth  shall  Ruy  Diaz  stand  unimpeach'd  and  free ; 

quit  him  from  all  forfeiture  and  other  detriment, 

nd  for  his  followers  that  have  lost  their  heritage  and  rent 

L  &vour  of  the  Cid  I  grant  it  back  again, 

3  enable  them  to  serve  him  there  in  his  new  domain." 

laya  kissed  his  hand,  and  thank'd  him  for  his  grace. 

n  spoke  the  noble  king,  with  his  smiling,  manly  face, 

hichever  of  my  vassals  is  minded  to  resort 

3  Valencia  with  the  Cid  may  freely  leave  the  court ; 

id  he  shall  hold  his  lands  unforfeited  and  free ; 

id  I  shall  own  his  service  as  a  vassalage  to  me." 
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IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Alvar  Fanet  and  Martin  AntolineZy  having  taken  leave  of  tkt 
Kingy  go  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Pedro  de  Cardena^  when  Dma 
Ximena  and  her  daughters  were^  and  bring  them  to  within  three 
leagues  of  Valencia^  where  they  are  met  by  the  Cid  on  his  fimous 
horse  BeUneca,    He  runs  a  career  with  himy  and  at  the  end  of  the 
eourse,  aiightingy  goes  towards  his  wife  and  daubers.    Donna 
Ximena  kneels  to  receive  him ;  he  conducts  them  into  Valencia, 
where  they  are  received  with  great  rejoicings.      In  the  ^mng, 
Yusef,  King  of  Morocco,  sends  an  army  against  Valencia.    The 
Cid  shows  his  wife  and  daughters  the  Moors  landing,  and  entering 
the  gardens  round  the  city.     Alvar  Salvadores  makes  a  sally, 
and  drives  the  Moors  back  to  their  tents,  but  is  himself  taken 
prisoner.     Next  day,  after  early  mass  by  the  Bishop  Don  Jerom, 
who  obtained  the  boon  of  being  first  in  the  battle,  the  Cid  attads 
the  Moors,  who  are  utterly  routed,  and  wounds  King  Yuse(  vfao 
escapes  him.     On  his  return  to  the  city,  the  Cid  dedares  his 
intention  of  giving  the  ladies  attendant  on  his  wife  and  daoghtexs 
in  marriage  to  his  vassals,  with  a  dowry  out  of  the  plunder  of  two 
hundred  marks  of  silver  to  each  of  them.    The  King  of  Morocco's 
tent  he  reserves  for  the  King  Don  Alphonso,  and,  in  addition  to 
his  share  of  the  booty,  gives  a  tithe  of  his  own  fifth  to  the  Bishop 
Don  Jerom. 

From  line  1603  ^  1809. 

HE  knelt  before  the  Cid  there  in  the  people's  sight : 
''  Cid,  in  a  lucky  hour  were  you  girded  as  a  knight; 
''  Full  often  have  you  rescued  me  from  injury  and 
wrong: 

'^  And  now,  sir,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  here  I  have  brought  along, 
''  To  glad  you  with  their  presence,  your  own  dear  daughters  both, 
"  Reared  in  noble  nurture  and  of  good  health  and  growth." 
The  Cid  embraced  them  all  with  pleasure  and  surprize ; 
The  tears  for  very  joy  were  streaming  from  their  eyes. 
Then  spake  the  noble  Cid  the  words  that  you  shall  hear : 
"  Beloved  and  honoured  woman,  and  you,  my  children  dear, 
"  The  pride  and  solace  of  my  heart,  my  darlings,  welcome  here; 
"  Come  hither  to  Valencia,  die  mansion  and  the  land 
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**That  I  have  purchased  for  you !"    They  knelt  and  kissed  his 

hand. 
He  took  them  to  the  palace  in  triumph  through  the  town, 
He  showed  them  from  the  tower  the  prospect  looking  down. 
The  city  spread  below,  the  cultivated  plain,  -j 

The  garden  of  Valencia,  the  paradise  of  Spain,  ^ 

Stretching  beyond  the  sight,  the  mountains  and  the  main  ^ 

Eocompassing  it  round ;  they  lift  their  hands  and  eyes, 
To  Heaven  that  had  bestowed  so  fair  and  rich  a  prize. 
ITiere  were  pastimes  fair  enow  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
3f  toumeying  and  riding  and  riving  targets  down, 
\nd  hurling  darts  and  snapping  spears  that  it  was  joy  to  see, 
fftih  songs  and  instruments  among,  and  mirth  and  minstrelsy ; 
rhe  Cid  with  his  companions  has  kept  a  noble  court, 
rbe  while  the  winter  lasted,  in  solace  and  disport 
The  winter  is  departed,  for  March  is  coming  in  : 
Ind  I  must  tell  you  tidings,  the  tidings  that  b^;in 
To  reach  us  day  by  day  from  parts  beyond  the  sea,  ^ 

Jvnn  Africa  and  Morocco ;  King  Yusef  there  is  he,  > 

Inling  the  mighty  realm  with  strength  and  chivalry.  ^ 

Vnd  the  report  has  reached  his  ears  of  all  the  Cid  has  done, 
X  towns  and  castles  taken  and  battles  fought  and  won  : 
rhe  kingdom  of  Valencia  he  detains  it  as  his  own, 
Vnd  owns  no  Lord  on  earth,  but  holds  from  Christ  alone. 
This  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  assembled  all  his  host : 
\nd  fifty  thousand  warriors  are  encamped  upon  the  coast ; 
rhey  put  themselves  on  shipboard  and  shortly  cross  the  main,     ^ 
rhey  disembark  in  haste  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  I 

rhey  move  towards  Valencia,  and  encamp  upon  the  plain.  '' 

The  Cid  has  seen  and  heard  it: — " I  thank  the  Lord  above! 
'  All  upon  earth  that  I  possess,  with  all  the  things  I  love, 
Are  here  assembled  round  me,  my  children  and  my  wife,  -\ 

And  this  my  goodly  conquest  atchieved  with  toil  and  strife,       ? 
I  never  mean  to  leave  it  while  I  retain  my  life.** —  ' 

- '  But  sure  this  Emp'ror,  like  a  courteous  gentle  knight, 
Has  sent  us  out  a  pageant  for  our  pastime  and  delight, 
That  I  may  bear  a  part  in,  in  my  wife  and  daughters'  sight, 
And  attire  myself  for  battle  and  enter  in  the  fight; 
That  they  may  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  life  we  long  have  led, 
In  daily  combat  with  the  Moors,  earning  our  daily  bread.*' 
le  took  the  ladies  up  on  high  to  the  tower  of  the  Alcazar, 
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They  saw  the  Moorish  camp  in  all  the  pride  of  war, 

The  banners  and  pavilions  stretching  wide  and  far. 

"  Cid, — ^for  mercy's  sake !  what  upon  earth  is  this  ?" 

— "  Nothing  at  all,  my  worthy  dame — ^nothing  that  comes  amiss. 

"  The  Moors  are  arrived  to  greet  you,  their  courtesy  to  pay, 

*'  \^th  a  present  for  your  daughters  against  their  wedding-day : 

''  Remain,  then,  in  the  palace,  or  here  in  the  Alcazar, 

''  And  never  feel  alarm'd  if  you  see  me  join  the  war, 

"  By  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  and  of  St.  Mary  bright 

''  We  shall  prosper  once  again  and  conquer  in  the  fig^t, 

''  And  with  your  presence  here,  and,  combatting  in  your  sight, 

''  My  heart  feels  laiger  than  before — ^joyous,  alert,  and  light" 

Now  from  the  Moorish  host,  with  the  first  dawn  of  day, 
Their  heavy  drums  b^^an  to  thunder  and  to  bray : 
The  Cid  was  joyous  at  the  sounds — ''  there  comes  a  noble  day!" 
The  ladies  all  are  trembling  with  terror  and  dismay : 
The  Cid  looked  smiling  on  them  with  his  hand  upon  his  beaxd, 
''  Courage,  noble  ladies,  there  is  nothing  to  be  fear'd ; 

The  drums  there  that  are  making  the  noises  that  are  heard, 

You  shall  have  them  brought  before  you,  within  a  fortnight  space, 
''  To  view  their  shape  and  make  here  in  this  very  place : 
''  We  shall  dispose  them  afterwards  as  the  bishop  may  desire, 
''  To  remain  for  a  memorial  in  the  cathedral  quire ; 
"  It  is  a  vow  recorded — a  vow  the  Cid  has  made,  i 

"  To  present  them  for  an  offering,  and  it  must  needs  be  paid :"  j- 
Thus  has  he  cheer'd  the  ladies,  they  felt  no  more  afraid.  ^ 

The  Moorish  cavaliers  are  advancing  without  fear, 
They  enter  in  the  Huerta  and  approach  the  city  near : 
The  watchman  in  the  barbican  has  smitten  on  the  bell, 
The  Christians  are  assembled,  armed  and  accoutred  weU, 
They  sally  forth  in  order  with  an  eager  fierce  attack — 
The  Moors  are  broken  with  the  shock,  routed  and  driven  back. 
In  the  charge  and  the  pursuit  five  hundred  Moors  were  slain. 
The  Christians  follow  them  in  haste  to  the  tents  upon  the  plain. 
But  by  their  own  mischance,  ere  they  returned  again, 
Alvar  Salvador  was  left  a  prisoner  to  remain  ; 
The  rest  are  all  returned  that  dine  at  the  Cid's  board.  -j 

The  adventures  of  the  day  they  report  them  to  their  Lord : 
The  Cid  has  seen  and  heard  it — he  spake  a  merry  word : 
"  Gentlemen,  for  this  da/s  work  our  chance  has  not  been  ill, 
"  To-morrow  with  God*s  blessing  we  shall  do  better  still ; 
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'  Our  Bishop,  good  Don  Jerom,  an  early  mass  shall  say 

*  And  give  us  absolution  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

*  Then  we  shall  sally  forth  and  assault  them  in  the  names 

*  Of  the  Lord  and  his  Apostle  our  worthy  good  St  James." 
rhcre  was  an  answer  all  at  once,  one  answer  from  the  whole : 

•^  With  all  our  hearts,"  the  knights  replied,  "  with  all  our  hearts 

and  soul. 
Minaya  was  in  haste,  and  thus  he  spake  his  mind : 
"Qd,  since  you  so  determine,  leave  six  more  men  behind ; 
"Go  forward  with  the  rest,  and  let  the  battle  join, 
"And  God  will  send  us  succour  on  your  side  or  on  mine. 
"Let  it  be  so !"  the  Cid  replied.    The  night  was  coming  on. 
rhe  Christians  all  were  armed  betimes,  accoutred  every  one. 
^t  the  second  cock-crow,  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
rhe  Bishop  Don  Jeronimo  was  ready  mass  to  say. 
ie  sang  the  mass  full  solemnly  in  the  cathedral  quire, 
lOd  gave  them  absolution,  perfect  and  entire. 
He  that  falls  in  battle,  his  face  against  the  foe, 
I  make  him  clean  of  all  his  sins  his  soul  to  heaven  shall  go. 
And  now,  right  worthy  Cid,  for  the  mass  that  has  been  chanted, 
I  shall  require  a  boon  and  it  must  needs  be  granted. 
"The  foremost  place  in  battle  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  fight" 
Let  it  be  yours,"  the  Cid  replied,  "  it  is  a  claim  of  right" 
ley  sally  forth,  arm*d  and  equipp'd,  beyond  the  city  wall : 
le  Cid  is  there  amongst  them,  to  arrange  and  order  all : 
ibeica,  his  good  courser,  bearing  him  gallantly 
m'd  and  attired  for  battle,  a  goodly  sight  to  see ! 
guard  is  left  to  keep  the  gates,  men  of  high  trust  and  worth  : 
id  now  beyond  the  gates  the  banner  is  borne  forth ; 
lirty  less  four  thousand  was  the  number  at  the  most 

>  encounter  fifty  thousand,  such  was  the  Moorish  host 
icy  rush  upon  them  all  at  once,  without  a  thought  of  fear : 
inaya  chose  his  time  to  charge  the  flank  and  rear. 

le  Moors  with  sudden  onset,  such  was  the  will  of  Heaven, 
ere  broken  and  confused,  and  wide  asunder  driven : 
le  Cid  with  his  spear  in  hand  and  sword  so  sharp  and  good,  •> 
t>m  the  elbow  to  the  point  dripping  down  with  blood,  > 

ic  number  that  he  slew  was  never  understood.  ^ 

e  singled  out  King  Yusef ;  the  King  durst  not  abide  -j 

>  fearful  an  assault,  but  fast  away  'gan  ride  ? 
)  the  castle  of  Guyera,  a  palace  fortified : 
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There  was  he  safely  lodged ;  but  till  he  reach'd  the  place. 

The  Cid  was  foremost  in  pursuit,  nor  ever  left  the  chace. 

Now  with  his  followers  he  returns,  rejoiced  and  satisfied : — 

He  has  gain'd  a  mighty  booty,  he  has  check'd  the  Moorish 

And  his  courser,  Babieca,  has  been  fiilly  proved  and  tried. 

The  plunder  of  the  camp  was  plentiful  and  great —  ^ 

Coin  of  gold  and  silver,  and  gold  and  silver  plate,  i 

And  other  riches  more  than  they  could  estimate.  ^ 

The  Cid  has  left  Minaya  to  take  a  just  account. 

Returning  to  Valencia  before  he  would  dismount ; 

An  hundred  knights  were  with  him,  he  rode  an  easy  pace. 

Armed  as  he  was  before,  all  but  his  head  and  £su:e. 

There  might  his  countenance  be  seen  furrow'd  with  a  frown— 

Sword-in-hand,  upon  his  steed  he  enter'd  in  the  town. 

He  has  rein*d  him  up  before  the  porch,  there,  where  the  ladies 

stood 
Ready  to  receive  him.     He  spoke  in  meny  mood : 
''  Welcome,  welcome,  ladies  i  we  have  purchased  great  renown— 
'*  I  have  conquered  in  the  field — ^and  you  have  kept  die  town. 
''  It  shows  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  it  hath  pleased  to  bless 
*'  Your  first  arrival  here  with  victory  and  success. 
''  You  see  my  courser  reeking,  my  sword  with  slaughter  red— 
''  Such  is  the  fiishion  among  knights  when  Moors  are  slam  and 

fled. 
''  Pray  God  to  spare  my  life  for  two  years  or  for  three, 
''Then  gentlemen  and  knights  shall  salute  you  on  their  knee." 
These  words  the  Cid  has  spoken  before  he  lighted  down — 
His  daughters  with  their  ladies,  his  dame  of  high  renown. 
Bent  the  knee  before  him  and  kiss'd  his  hand  with  tears — 
"We  live,  sir,  in  your  favour, — may  you  live  these  many  years!" 
Then  passing  onward  from  the  porch,  to  the  rich  hall  he  goes. 
Sitting  amongst  them,  for  a  while,  in  silence  and  repose — 
"  Hoh !  Donna  Ximena,  my  wife,  it  is  a  scheme  of  mine — 
"  You  never  mention'd  it  yourself,  but  this  is  my  design — 
"  The  ladies,  your  attendants,  that  have  been  brought  to  stay, 
"  I  mean  to  marry  them  forthwith  to  the  vassals  in  my  pay, 
''  And  to  give  each  two  hundred  marks  upon  their  wedding-day. 
"  They  have  served  a  noble  lady,  folks  in  Castille  will  say — 
— "  The  marriage  of  our  daughters  for  the  present  we  deky.** 
They  rose  and  kiss'd  his  hand ;  so,  from  the  first  report. 
Till  the  Cid's  promise  was  fiilfilFd,  great  was  the  mirth  and  qxyrt. 
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The  gladness  and  rejoicing  in  the  camp  and  in  the  court 

Minaya  still  was  in  the  camp,  busied  all  the  day, 

Reckoning  and  writing,  and  assorting  all  the  prey. 

And  dealing  with  the  shares  of  plunder  and  of  pay. 

The  whole  amount  of  wealth  was  more  than  I  can  say : 

The  tents  and  the  pavilions,  armour  and  rich  array, 

And  horses  without  number  running  wide  astray ; 

Many  became  a  prize  to  the  native  peasants  round, 

Yet,  for  the  fifth  part  of  the  whole,  there  were  fifteen  hundred 

found 
(The  Cid's  own  proper  portion)  horses  strong  and  soimd. 
The  rest  with  their  allotments  were  joyous  and  content,  -^ 

From  many  a  proud  pavilion  and  many  a  costly  tent,  \ 

Enriched  with  silken  hangings  and  golden  ornament  ^ 

rhe  great  imperial  tent,  that  in  the  centre  stood, 
t  rested  on  two  pillars  of  gold  and  sandal  wood ; 
t  is  ordered  to  be  left  untouched,  perfect  and  entire. 
^  I  mean  it  as  a  present  for  our  own  Lord  and  sire ; 
When  the  King  receives  it  no  courtier  will  refuse 
To  credit  our  successes  or  cavil  at  the  news." 
low  to  Valencia  they  return  with  a  store  of  wealth  in  hold, 
lie  Bishop  Don  Jeronimo,  like  a  worthy  priest  and  bold, 
Vzs  fairly  wearied  out  and  glutted  with  delight, 
\^th  a  sword  in  either  hand  striking  to  left  and  right, 
lo  man  could  reckon  up  or  guess  the  numbers  he  had  slain ; 
*or  his  own  portion  he  received  the  laigest  share  of  gain, 
lie  Cid  from  his  own  fifth  presented  him  the  tithe — 
lius  all  were  joyous  in  the  town  confident  and  blythe. 


V. 

ARGUMENT. 

After  the  route  of  King  Yusef  and  his  army,  the  Cid  sends  Alvar 
^anez  and  Pero  Bermudez  with  King  Yusef  s  tent  and  a  present  of 
wo  hundred  horses  to  King  Alfonso,  because  the  king  had  sent  his 
vife  and  daughters  when  he  asked  for  them,  and  because  of  the  honour 
vhich  he  had  done  them.  The  king,  when  he  saw  the  present,  said 
hot  never  had  so  goodly  a  present  been  sent  before  to  a  king  of  Spain 
y  his  vassals,  and  desired  Alvar  Fanez  and  Pero  Bermudez,  when 
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ikiy  took  thdr  leave^  to  tell  the  Cid  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  su 
him.     The  meeting  was  appointed  upon  the  Tc^us.     When  it  M 
piace^  the  king^  at  the  previous  instigcUion  of  the  Infants  ( whose  familj 
were  his  old  adversaries)  asked  the  Cid  to  give  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  the  Infants  of  Carrion.     The  Cid  in  reply  consents  to  floa 
his  daughters  ''  at  the  disposition  of  the  KingP     The  weddingis  ed/t- 
hrated  at  Valeficia  with  the  greatest  possible  splendour ^  and  Uk  im 
young  Counts  remain  at  Valencia  with  their  father-in-law:  Mr 
situation^  howetfer^  is  an  invidious  one;  some  occasions  arise  in  fmUol 
their  courage  appears  doubtful^  and  the  prudence  and  authority  eftke 
Cid  are  found  insufficient  to  suppress  the  contemptuous  mirth  efkis 
military  court.    Accordingly  they  enter  into  the  resolution  ofltBomig 
Valencia^  but  determining  at  the  same  time  to  execute  a  project  ofik 
basest  and  most  unmanly  revenge^  they  request  of  the  Cid  to  be  aOowei 
to  take  their  brides  with  them  upon  a  journey  to  Carrion^  under  pn- 
tence  ofnuiking  them  acquainted  with  the  property  which  had  bea 
settled  upon  them  at  their  marriage.     The  Cid  is  aware  that  tkdr 
situation  is  an  unecuy  one;  he  reeulily  consents^  takes  leave  of  them  wiik 
great  cordiality,  loads  them  with  presents,  and  at  their  d^arhare  he- 
stows  upon  them  the  two  celebrated  swords,  Colada  and  Tison.    Tki 
Infants  pursue  their  journey  till  they  arrive  in  a  wilderness,  wkeri 
they  dismiss  their  followers,  and  being  left  alone  with  their  Ma^ 
proceed  to  execute  their  scheme  of  vengeance  by  stripping  them  and 
**  mangling  them  with  spurs  and  thongs^  till  they  leave  them  wUM 
signs  of  life:  in  this  state  they  are  found  by  a  relation  of  the  Q^Sy 
Fdez  Munioz,  who,  suspecting  some  evil  design,  had  followed  them  at  a 
distance.     They  are  brought  back  to  Valencia.     The  Cid  dema/di 
justice.     The  King  assembles  the  Cortes  upon  the  occcmon.     TkeQd, 
being  called  upon  to  state  his  grievances,  confines  himself  to  the  clam  oj 
the  two  swords  which  he  had  given  to  his  sons-in-law,  and  which  he 
now  demands  back  since  they  have  forfeUed  their  character.    Ik 
swords  are  restart  ivithout  hesitation,  and  the   Cid  immediatdj 
bestows  them  upon  two  of  his  champions.     He  then  rises  again,  and 
upon  the  same  plea  requires  the  restitution  of  the  gifts  and  treasura 
with  which  he  had  honoured  his  sons-in-law  at  parting.     This  daim 
is  resisted  by  his  opponents:  the  Cortes,  however,  decide  in  favour  oj 
the  Cid,  and  as  the  Infants  plead  their  immediate  inakility,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  property  which  they  have  with  them  shall  be  taken  at 
an  appraisement.    This  is  accordingly  done.   The  Cid  then  rises  a 
third  time,   and  demands  satisfaction  for  the  insult  which  his 
daughters  had  suffered :  an  altercation  arises,  in  the  course  of  which 
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be  Infimts  of  Carrion  and  one  of  their  partisans  are  challenged  by 
lute  champions  on  the  part  of  the  Cid. 

From  line  3254  to  3401. 

[ITHIN  a  little  space 
There  was  many  a  noble  courser  brought  into  the 

place. 
Many  a  lusty  mule  with  palfreys  stout  and  sure, 
^dA  many  a  goodly  sword  with  all  its  furniture. 
Fhe  Cid  received  them  all  at  an  appraisement  made, 
Beades  two  hundred  marks  that  to  the  King  were  paid : 
The  Infimts  give  up  all  they  have,  their  goods  are  at  an  end, 
They  go  about  in  haste  to  their  kindred  and  their  friend ; 
They  borrow  as  they  can,  but  all  will  scarce  suffice ;  ^ 

The  attendants  of  the  Cid  take  each  thing  at  a  price :  > 

Bat  as  soon  as  this  was  ended,  he  began  a  new  device.  ^ 

''Justice  and  mercy,  my  Lord  the  King,  I  beseech  you  of  your 

grace  I 
'I  have  yet  a  grievance  left  behind  which  nothing  can  efiQice. 
'Let  all  men  present  in  the  court  attend  and  judge  the  case, 
'  Listen  to  what  these  Counts  have  done  and  pity  my  disgrace. 
'  Dishonour'd  as  I  am,  I  cannot  be  so  base. 
But  here,  before  I  leave  them,  to  defy  them  to  their  face. 
Say,  Infants,  how  had  I  deserved,  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 
Or  on  whatever  plea  you  can  defend  it  best. 
That  you  should  rend  and  tear  the  heartstrings  from  my  breast? 
I  gave  you  at  Valencia  my  daughters  in  your  hand, 
I  gave  you  wealth  and  honours  and  treasure  at  command ; 
Had  you  been  weary  of  them,  to  cover  your  neglect. 
You  might  have  left  them  with  me  in  honour  and  respect 
Why  did  you  take  them  from  me,  dogs  and  traitors  as  you  were? 
'  In  the  forest  of  Corpes,  why  did  you  strip  them  there 
■  Why  did  you  mangle  them  with  whips  ?  why  did  you  leave  them 

bare 
'To  the  vultures  and  the  wolves,  and  to  the  wintry  air? 
'The  coiut  will  hear  your  answer  and  judge  what  you  have  done. 
^  I  say,  your  name  and  honour  henceforth  are  lost  and  gone.** 

The  Count  Don  Garcia  was  the  first  to  rise : 
'  We  crave  your  favour,  my  Lord  the  King,  you  are  always  just 

and  wise ; 
'  The  Cid  is  come  to  your  Court  in  such  an  uncouth  guise. 
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**  He  has  left  his  beard  to  grow  and  tied  it  in  a  braid, 

*'  We  are  half  of  us  astonish'd,  the  other  half  afraid. 

**  The  blood  of  the  Counts  of  Carrion  is  of  too  high  a  line 

*^  To  take  a  daughter  from  his  house,  though  it  were  for  a  concn* 

bine. 
*'  A  concubine  or  a  leman  from  the  lineage  of  the  Cid, 
**  They  could  have  done  no  other  than  leave  them  as  they  did 
''We  neither  care  for  what  he  says  nor  fear  what  he  may  direat" 
With  that  the  noble  Cid  rose  up  from  his  seat : 
He  took  his  beard  in  his  hand,  ''  If  this  beard  is  fair  and  even,  ^ 
''  I  must  thank  the  Lord  above,  who  made  both  earth  and  heaveni^ 
''  It  has  been  cherish'd  with  respect  and  therefore  it  has  thriven: 
"  It  never  suffered  an  affiront  since  the  day  it  first  was  won. 
''  What  business,  Count,  have  you  to  speak  of  it  with  scom? 
''  It  never  yet  was  shaken,  nor  pluck'd  away  nor  torn, 
'*  By  Christian  nor  by  Moor,  nor  by  man  of  woman  bom, 
**  As  yours  was  once.  Sir  Count,  the  day  Cabra  was  taken ; 
**  When  I  was  master  of  Cabra  that  beard  of  yours  was  shaken; 
**  There  was  never  a  footboy  in  my  camp  but  twitch'd  awij  a 

bit: 
"  The  side  that  I  tore  off  grows  all  uneven  yet** 
Ferran  Gonzales  started  upon  the  floor,  ^ 

He  cried  with  a  loud  voice, ''  Cid,  let  us  hear  no  more,  ? 

*'  Your  claim  for  goods  and  money  was  satisfied  before :  ^ 

"  Let  not  a  feud  arise  betwixt  our  friends  and  you, 
«  We  are  the  Counts  of  Carrion,  from  them  our  birth  we  drew. 
"  Daughters  of  Emperors  or  Kings  were  a  match  for  our  d^ppee, 
''  We  hold  ourselves  too  good  for  a  baron's  such  as  thee. 
"  If  we  abandon'd,  as  you  say,  and  left  and  gave  them  o'er, 
^*  We  vouch  that  we  did  right,  and  prize  ourselves  the  more." 
The  Cid  look'd  at  Bermuez,  that  was  sitting  at  his  foot ;  <| 

**  Speak  thou,  Peter  the  Dumb,  what  ails  thee  to  sit  mute  ?       > 
*'  My  daughters  and  thy  nieces  are  the  parties  in  dispute.        ^ 
'^  Stand  forth  and  make  reply,  if  you  would  do  them  right 
**  If  I  should  rise  to  speak,  you  cannot  hope  to  fight" 
Peter  Bermuez  rose,  somewhat  he  had  to  say, 
The  words  were  strangled  in  his  throat,  they  could  not  find  their 

way; 
Till  forth  they  came  at  once,  without  a  stop  or  stay : 
"  Cid,  I'll  tell  you  what,  this  always  is  your  way, 
"  You  have  always  served  me  thus,  whenever  we  have  come 
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To  meet  here  in  the  Cortes,  you  call  me  Peter  the  Dumb. 
[  cannot  help  my  nature ;  I  never  talk  nor  rail ; 
But  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  you  know  I  never  &iL 
Fernando,  you  have  lied,  you  have  lied  in  every  word : 
Ifoa  have  been  honoured  by  the  Cid,  and  ^voui'd  and  pre- 
ferred. 
\  know  of  all  your  tricks,  and  can  tell  them  to  your  &ce : 
)o  you  remember  in  Valencia  the  skirmish  and  the  chase? 
fou  ask'd  leave  of  the  Cid  to  make  the  first  attack : 
fou  went  to  meet  a  Moor,  but  you  soon  came  ruiming  back, 
met  the  Moor  and  kill'd  him,  or  he  would  have  killed  yon; 
gave  you  up  his  arms,  and  all  that  was  my  due. 
Jp  to  this  very  hour  I  ne\'er  said  a  word, 
^ou  praised  yourself  before  the  Cid,  and  I  stood  by  and  heard, 
low  you  had  kill'd  the  Moor,  and  done  a  valiant  act, 
Jid  they  believed  you  all,  but  they  never  knew  the  &ct 
ou  are  tall  enough  and  handsome,  but  cowardly  and  weak, 
liou  tongue  without  a  hand,  how  can  you  dare  to  speak? 
liere's  the  story  of  the  lion  should  never  be  forgot 
Tow  let  us  hear,  Fernando,  what  answer  have  you  got  ? 
"he  Cid  was  sleeping  in  his  chair,  with  all  his  knights  around, 
lie  cry  went  forth  along  the  hall,  that  the  lion  was  unbound, — 
/hat  did  you  do,  Fernando?  like  a  coward  as  you  were, 
OM  slunk  behind  the  Cid,  and  crouch'd  beneath  his  chair. 
i^e  prest  around  the  throne  to  shield  our  Lord  from  harm,    ^ 
111  the  good  Cid  awoke ;  he  rose  without  alarm ;  > 

[e  went  to  meet  the  lion  with  his  mantle  on  his  arm ;  ^ 

"he  lion  was  abash'd  the  noble  Cid  to  meet, 
[e  bow'd  his  mane  to  the  earth,  his  muzzle  at  his  feet 
lie  Cid  by  the  neck  and  mane  drew  him  to  his  den,  *^ 

[e  thrust  him  in  at  the  hatch,  and  came  to  the  hall  again :   > 
[e  found  his  knights,  his  vassals,  and  all  his  valiant  men ;    ^ 
le  ask'd  for  his  sons-in-law,  they  were  neither  of  them  there, 
defy  you  for  a  coward  and  a  traitor  as  you  are ; 
or  the  daughters  of  the  Cid  you  have  done  them  great  unright, 
n  the  wrong  that  they  have  suffered  you  stand  dishonour'd 

quite, 
ithough  they  are  but  women,  and  each  of  you  a  knight,      -^ 
hold  them  worthier  far ;  and  here  my  word  I  plight,  > 

efore  the  King  Alfonso,  upon  this  plea  to  fight  ^ 

'  it  be  God  his  will,  before  the  battle  part. 


«■ 


it 
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*'  Thou  shalt  avow  it  with  thy  mouth,  like  a  traitor  as  thou  art'* 

Uprose  Diego  Gonzales  and  answer'd  as  he  stood : 

"  By  our  lineage  we  are  Counts,  and  of  the  purest  blood ; 

''  This  match  was  too  unequal,  it  never  could  hold  good ; 

"  For  the  daughters  of  the  Cid  we  acknowledge  no  r^;rct, 

''  We  leave  them  to  lament  the  chastisement  they  met 

*^  It  will  follow  them  through  life  for  a  scandal  and  a  jest 

'*  I  stand  upon  this  plea  to  combat  with  the  best, 

'^  That  having  left  them  as  we  did,  our  honour  is  increased" 

Uprose  Martin  Antolinez  when  Diego  ceased : 

"  Peace,  thou  lying  mouth !  thou  traitor  coward.  Peace ! 

''  The  story  of  the  lion  should  have  taught  you  shame  at  least : 

''  You  rush*d  out  at  the  door,  and  ran  away  so  hard. 

You  fell  into  the  cesspool  that  was  open  in  the  yzid. 

We  dragg'd  you  forth  in  all  men's  sight,  dripping  from  the  drain; 
**  For  shame,  never  wear  a  mantle,  nor  a  knightly  robe  again! 
"  I  fight  upon  this  plea  without  more  ado ; 
''  The  daughters  of  the  Cid  are  worthier  far  than  you. 
"  Before  the  combat  part  you  shall  avow  it  true, 
**  And  that  you  have  been  a  traitor  and  a  coward  too." 
Thus  was  ended  the  parley  and  challenge  betwixt  these  two. 
Assur  Gonzales  was  entering  at  the  door 
With  his  ermine  mantle  trailing  along  the  floor ; 
With  his  sauntering  pace  and  his  hardy  look, 
Of  manners  or  of  courtesy  little  heed  he  took : 
He  was  flush'd  and  hot  with  breakfast  and  with  drink. 

What  ho,  my  masters,  your  spirits  seem  to  sink  ! 

Have  we  no  news  stirring  fix)m  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz  of  Bivar? 

Has  he  been  to  Riodivima  to  besiege  the  windmills  there? 

Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toll,  or  is  that  practice  past? 

Will  he  make  a  match  for  his  daughters  another  like  the  last?^ 
Munio  Gusdoz  rose  and  made  reply : 
**  Traitor  !  wilt  thou  never  cease  to  slander  and  to  lie? 
"  You  breakfast  before  mass,  you  drink  before  you  pray :  -i 

'' There  is  no  honour  in  your  heart,  nor  truth  in  what  you  say;  \ 
"You  cheat  your  comrade  and  your  Lord,  you  flatter  to  betray. ' 
"  Your  hatred  I  despise,  your  friendship  I  defy. 
"  False  to  all  mankind,  and  most  to  God  on  high. 
''  I  shall  force  you  to  confess  that  what  I  say  is  true.'* 
Thus  was  ended  the  parley  and  challenge  betwixt  these  two. 
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VI. 
ARGUMENT. 

The  King  suppresses  ail  further  altercation,  and  declares  that  those 
iy  who  have  already  challenged  shall  be  permitted  to  fi^.  The 
ne  and  place  are  fixed.  The  Cid  being  obliged  to  return  to  Valencia, 
Tes  his  Champions  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  The  Cid 
CCS  leave  of  the  King.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  combat  is 
ight,  and  the  three  Champions  of  the  Cid  are  victorious. 

From  line  3516  to  3702. 

CRAVE  your  favour,  My  Lord  the  King,  since  things 

are  settled  so ; 
''  I  have  business  at  Valencia,  and  thither  I  must  go. 
''Before  the  town  was  conquered  it  cost  me  pains 
enow" 

le  King  lift  up  his  hand,  made  a  cross  upon  his  brow : 
]  swear  by  St  Isidro,  the  patron  of  Leon, 
n  all  my  realm  beside  there  is  not  such  a  good  baron." 
le  Cid  leapt  on  his  steed  and  rode  him  round  the  course, 
t  came  up  to  the  King  and  proffer'd  him  the  horse — 
Pis  the  noble  Babieca  that  is  famed  for  speed  and  force, 
kjnong  the  Christians  nor  the  Moors  there  is  not  such  an- 
other one ; 
if  y  Sovereign  Lord  and  Sire,  he  is  fit  for  you  alone : 
jive  orders  to  your  people,  and  take  him  for  your  own." 
e  King  replied,  '^  It  cannot  be ;  Cid,  you  shall  keep  your  horse, 
f  e  must  not  leave  his  master,  nor  change  him  for  a  worse ; 
rhe  man  that  would  take  him  from  you,  evil  may  he  speed, 
hir  kingdom  has  been  honoured  by  you  and  by  your  steed. 
L  courser  such  as  he  is  fit  for  such  a  knight, 
!*o  beat  down  Moors  in  battle,  and  follow  them  in  flight." 
iw  they  have  taken  leave,  and  broken  up  the  Court, 
e  Cid  goes  with  his  champions  to  advise  them  and  exhort : 
^ou,  Martin  Antolinez,  and  Pero  Bermuez,  you, 
md  you,  Munio  Gustioz,  be  valiant  men  and  true : 
Hien  I  am  gone  to  Valencia  let  me  have  good  tidings  there." 
utin  Antolinez  replied,  '^  Sir,  what  needs  this  care  ? 
:i.  F  F 
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**  We  are  pledged  in  your  behalf,  we  must  do  our  best  endeavoor; 
*'  Yon  may  hear  that  we  are  dead,  but  defeated  never." 
The  Cid  was  joyful  at  the  word,  and  quitted  them  anon;  *| 

He  has  taken  leave  of  all  his  friends,  and  shortly  he  is  gone.     \ 
The  Cid  goes  to  Valenda,  the  King  to  Carrion. 
Three  weeks  had  been  appomted,  and  now  they  are  past  away, 
The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  ready  at  the  day: 
They  are  ready  in  the  field  to  defend  their  master's  rig^t, 
The  noble  King  is  widi  them,  to  protect  them  wiA  his  might 
They  waited  in  the  place  for  two  days  and  a  nig^t, 
Behold  the  Lords  of  Carrion  where  they  appear  in  s^t: 
They  are  coming  with  an  host  of  their  kindred  and  their  dan, 
With  hOTses  and  with  arms,  and  many  a  valiant  man; 
If  diey  could  meet  with  them  apart,  or  take  them  unaware^ 
In  didionour  of  the  Cid  to  have  slain  his  champions  diere. 
The  diought  was  foul  and  evil,  but  yet  they  did  not  dare^ 
Fot  fear  of  the  King  Alfonso  that  had  them  in  his  care. 
That  night  they  watch'd  their  arms,  and  past  the  boors  in  pn^; 
The  night  is  past  and  over,  the  day  b^ins  to  break; 
Great  was  the  throng  of  folk  who,  for  that  battle's  sake, 
Flock'd  in  on  every  side,  assembled  for  the  fi^t, 
And  many  a  man  of  arms  and  many  a  wealthy  knight 
There  is  the  King  Alfonso  with  all  his  power  and  mig^t^ 
To  keep  down  force  and  wrong,  and  to  defend  the  rig^t 
The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  all  of  good  aocoid. 
They  are  arming  themselves  together,  like  vassals  of  one  Lofd 
The  In&nts  of  Carrion  are  arming  themselves  apart, 
Count  Garcia  sits  advising  them,  and  keeps  diem  in  good  heart. 
They  bring  a  plea  before  die  King,  and  they  {vetend  a  ri|^ 
That  those  two  trenchant  swords  should  not  be  used  in  fig^t. 
The  swords  Colada  and  Tizon,  which  the  Cid's  champions  wore; 
They  repent  of  their  in^>rudence  when  they  gave  them  up  befoit 
They  were  earnest  in  their  plea,  but  they  could  not  succeed ; 
**  You  might  have  kept  them  for  yourselves  to  serve  you  in  year 

need; 
"  If  you  have  other  good  ones,  make  use  of  them  instead 
''  Infants  of  Carrion !  hear  me  and  take  heed : 
**  You  must  approve  your  honour  by  some  manly  deed. 
"  Go  forth  into  the  field,  and  show  a  valiant  heart, 
**  For  nothing  will  be  wanting  upon  the  Champions'  part 
"  If  you  are  conquerors  in  the  fight  you  will  purchase  great  renown, 
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f  you  are  beaten  and  disgraced,  the  fault  will  be  your  own, 

'or  this  business  was  your  seeking,  as  has  been  seen  and  shown." 

e  Infants  of  Carrion  are  beginning  to  repent ; 

s  Lordship  of  Carrion  with  its  honours  and  its  rent, 

man^on  and  its  lands,  they  would  have  given  all, 

dd  they  command  the  past,  to  redeem  it  and  recall. 

lie  Champions  of  the  Cid,  clad  in  their  warlike  weed, 

f  King  is  gone  to  see  them  and  wish  them  well  to  speed. 

r,  we  kiss  your  hands  as  our  good  Lord  and  sire, 

0  have  you  judge  and  umpire  is  all  that  we  require. 

efend  us  in  all  right,  assist  us  not  in  wrong ; 

he  friends  of  the  Lords  of  Carrion  are  numerous  and  strong, 

'e  cannot  guess  their  counsels,  nor  how  they  will  behave. 

0  the  good  Cid,  our  master,  the  promise  that  you  gave, 

0  defend  us  and  protect  us,  this.  Sir,  is  all  we  crave, 

>  long  as  right  and  justice  are  found  upon  our  part" 
hat  will  I,"  said  the  King,  "  with  all  my  soul  and  heart*' 

ir  horses  are  brought  up  to  them,  coursers  strong  and  fleet, 
y  sign  their  saddles  with  the  cross,  and  leap  into  the  seat ; 
ir  shields  are  hanging  at  their  necks  with  bosses  lHX>ad  and 

sheen, 
y  take  their  lances  in  their  hands,  the  points  are  bright  and 

keeUy 
amon  at  each  lance,  the  staves  were  large  and  stout,  -^ 

.  many  a  valiant  man  encompass'd  them  about  > 

f  rode  forth  to  the  field  where  the  barriers  were  set  out        ^ 
Champions  of  the  Cid  are  agreed  upon  their  plan, 
i(^t  as  they  had  challenged,  and  each  to  charge  his  man. 
re  come  the  Lords  of  Carrion  with  their  kindred  and  their 

clan; 

King  has  appointed  heralds  for  avoiding  all  debate, 
ipoke  aloud  amongst  them  in  the  field  there  where  they  sate, 
fimts  of  Carrion  !    Attend  to  what  I  say : 
m  should  have  fought  this  battle  upon  a  former  day, 
hen  we  were  at  Toledo,  but  you  would  not  agree ;  *| 

id  now  the  noble  Cid  has  sent  these  Champions  three,  \ 

>  fight  in  the  lands  of  Carrion,  escorted  here  by  me.  ^ 
\  valiant  in  your  right,  attempt  no  force  or  wrong; 

any  man  attempt  it  he  shall  not  triumph  long  : 

t  never  shall  have  rest  or  peace  within  my  kingdom  more." 

Infimts  of  Carrion  are  now  repenting  sore ; 


} 
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The  hendds  and  the  King  are  foremost  in  the  place, 

They  dear  away  the  people  from  the  middle  space : 

They  measure  out  the  lists,  the  barriers  they  fix : 

They  point  them  out  in  order,  and  explain  to  all  the  six : 

'^  If  you  are  forced  beyond  the  line  where  they  are  fixt  andtnoed, 

*'  You  shall  be  held  as  conquer'd,  and  beaten  and  disgraced" 

Six  lances'  length  on  either  side  an  open  space  is  laid, 

They  part  the  field  between  them,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

Their  oflBce  is  perform'd,  and  fixmi  the  middle  space, 

The  heralds  are  withdrawn,  and  leave  them  face  to  face. 

Here  stood  the  warriors  of  the  Cid,  that  noble  champion. 

Opposite  on  the  other  side,  the  Lords  of  Carrion. 

Earnestly  dieir  minds  are  fixt  each  upon  his  foe ; 

Face  to  fiaice  they  take  their  place ;  anon  the  trumpets  blow. 

They  stir  their  horses  with  the  spur,  they  lay  their  lances  low, 

They  bend  their  shields  before  their  breasts,  their  &ce  to  the 

saddle  bow. 
Earnestly  dieir  minds  are  fixt  each  upon  his  foe. 
The  heavens  are  overcast  above,  the  earth  trembles  below, 
The  people  stand  in  silence,  gazing  on  the  show : 
Bermuez  the  first  challenger  first  in  combat  closed. 
He  met  Ferran  Gonzales,  face  to  £3u:e  opposed ; 
They  rush  togetherwith  such  rage  that  all  men  count  them  dead, 
They  strike  each  other  on  the  shield,  without  all  fear  or  dread. 
Ferran  Gonzales  with  his  lance  pierced  the  shield  outright, 
It  past  Bermuez  on  the  left  side,  in  his  flesh  it  did  not  bite. 
The  spear  was  snapt  in  twain,  Bermuez  sat  upright, 
He  neither  flinch'd  nor  swerved,  like  a  true  stedfast  knight, 
A  good  stroke  he  received,  but  a  better  he  has  given  \ 

He  struck  the  shield  upon  the  boss,  in  sunder  it  is  riven.  [ 

Onward  into  Ferran's  breast  the  lance's  point  is  driven,  ' 

Full  upon  his  breastplate,  nothing  would  avail ; 
Two  breastplates  Fernando  wore  and  a  coat  of  mail : 
The  two  are  riven  in  simder,  the  third  stood  him  in  stead. 
The  mail  sunk  in  his  breast,  the  mail  and  the  spear  head. 
The  blood  burst  fix)m  his  mouth  that  all  men  thought  him  dead 
The  blow  has  broken  his  girdle  and  his  saddle  girth, 
It  has  taken  him  over  his  horse's  back,  and  borne  him  to  the  earth. 
The  people  think  him  dead,  as  he  lies  on  the  sand ; 
Bermuez  left  his  lance  and  took  his  sword  in  hand. 
Ferran  Gonzales  knew  the  blade  which  he  had  worn  of  old, 
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Before  the  blow  came  down,  he  yielded  and  cried,  ''  Hold  !" 
Antolinez  and  Diego  encounter'd  man  for  man, 
TTieir  spears  were  shivered  with  the  shock,  so  eagerly  they  ran. 
Antolinez  drew  forth  the  blade  which  Diego  once  had  worn. 
Eagerly  he  aim'd  the  blow  for  the  vengeance  he  had  sworn. 
Right  through  Diego's  helm  the  blade  its  edge  has  borne, 
The  crest  and  helm  are  lopt  away,  the  coif  and  hair  are  shorn. 
He  stood  astounded  with  the  stroke,  trembling  and  forlorn, 
He  waved  his  sword  above  his  head,  he  made  a  piteous  cry, 
"  0  save  me,  save  me  from  that  blade.  Almighty  Lord  on  high !" 
^tolinez  came  fiercely  round  to  reach  the  fatal  stroke, 
Kcgo's  courser  rear'd  upright,  and  through  the  barrier  broke. 
Antolinez  has  won  the  day,  though  his  blow  he  miss'd, 
4e  has  driven  Diego  from  the  field,  and  stands  within  the  list, 
must  tell  you  of  Munio  Gusdoz,  two  combats  now  are  done ; 
Sow  he  fought  with  Assur  Gonzales,  you  shall  hear  anon, 
bsur  Gonzales,  a  fierce  and  hardy  knight, 
ie  rode  at  Munio  Gusdoz  with  all  his  force  and  might ; 
le  struck  the  shield  and  pierced  it  through,  but  the  point  came 

wide, 
t  pass'd  by  Munio  Gustioz,  betwixt  his  arm  and  side : 
temly,  like  a  practised  knight,  Munio  met  him  there. 
[is  lance  he  levell'd  stedfastiy,  and  through  the  shield  him  bare ; 
[e  bore  the  point  into  his  breast,  a  litde  beside  the  heart; 
t  took  him  dirough  the  body,  but  in  no  mortal  part ; 
lie  shaft  stood  out  behind  his  back  a  cloth-yard  and  more ; 
"he  peimon  and  the  point  were  dripping  down  with  gore, 
[unio  still  clench'd  his  spear,  as  he  pass'd  he  forced  it  round, 
[e  wrench'd  him  from  the  saddle,  and  cast  him  to  the  ground, 
[is  horse  sprung  forward  with  the  spur,  he  pluck'd  the  spear  away, 
Ie  wheel'd  and  came  again  to  pierce  him  where  he  lay. 
lien  cried  Gonzalo  Asurez,  '^  For  God's  sake  spare  my  son  I 
The  other  two  have  yielded,  the  field  is  fought  and  won.'' 
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f)  ISE  and  illustrious  chief,  Laertes'  heir, 
"  Tis  best  my  settled  purpose  to  declare, 
"  As  reason  and  my  iix'd  resolves  decide, 
"  No  more  with  vain  discourses  to  be  plied,  I 
"  And  bafBed  and  beset  from  side  to  side :    J 
"  For  worse  than  hell  the  caitiff  I  detest, 
"  Whose  tongue  belies  the  secret  of  his  breast; 
"  Thus,  then,  receive  mine  answer,  in  the  strain 
"  That  suits  my  character,  broad  speech  and  plain. 

"  Not  he  the  king,  nor  any  wiser  Greek 
"  Will  prosper  in  his  errand,  if  they  seek 
"  To  win  ine  to  their  purpose— for  the  meed  "i 

"  Of  valour  waits  not  upon  warlike  deed —  r 

"  The  coward  and  the  brave  alike  succeed. 
"  When  I  have  labour'd  hard  and  nobly  fought, 
"  When  all  is  ended,  it  avails  me  nought 
"  To  pass  my  days  in  danger  and  in  strife, 
"  At  ev'ry  turn  of  war  to  stake  my  life ; 
"  As  the  fond  bird  protects  her  infant  brood, 
"  Fatigued  and  fasting  to  provide  them  food, 
"  I  watch'd  the  Greeks :  for  them  in  arms  I  lay  1 

"  Long  weary  nights  that  sleepless  pass'd  away,  f 

"  And  toil'd  in  tasks  of  bloodshed  thro*  the  day. 
"  Twelve  island  towns  I  took,  eleven  more 
"  I  storm'd  and  sack'd  upon  the  Trojan  shore ; 

'  See  VoL  I.  p.  166,  and  note  1. 
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''  Laxge  booty  from  them  all  I  bote  awaj, — 

'^  Atridesy  in  the  camp  here  irfiere  he  laj, 

''  Received  the  whole,  and,  as  it  lik'd  hhn  best, 

^  Dealt  romid  a  portion,  and  reserved  the  rest 

**  Each  chief  retains  that  portion  as  his  own, 

'^  Mine,  mme,  he  re^iemands,  and  mine  alone; 

"  He  has  her— let  him  surfeit  with  delight, 

'*  There  let  him  pass  the  careless  easy  ni^t, 

''  With  the  fond  partner  that  my  soul  held  dear— 

''  But  tell  me,  then  !  what  purpose  brou^t  us  here  ? 

'*  Why  are  the  tribes  of  Greece  and  Troy  at  strife? 

*'  Forsooth  for  Menelaus  and  his  wife — 

"  The  noble  sons  of  Athens  it  should  seem 

*'  Feel  for  their  wives  and  women.    Do  diey  deem 

«  That  passion  to  their  single  soul's  confined, 

<«  Or  common  to  the  hearts  of  human  kind  ?" 

''  Not  so. — ^The  wife  or  consort  claims  a  part, 

*'  Endear'd  and  inward  in  each  manly  heart, 

**The  heart  of  ev'ry  worthy  man  and  brave — 

''And  I  loved  her,  though  captive  and  a  slave. 

^  Now  then,  let  him  that  scom'd  me  and  misused, 

''  (Scom'd  in  his  turn,  rejected  and  refused) 

''  Forbear,  for  shame,  no  more  resort  to  us, 

''  But  some  more  practicable  point  discuss ; 

"  Let  him  with  you,  Ulysses,  and  the  rest 

''  Deliberate  what  means  may  promise  best 

''  To  save  his  fleet  and  camp  from  bdog  fired : 

'*  Great  things  has  he  achieved  since  I  retired. 

''  Has  he  not  built  a  noble  mound  and  wall, 

''  Turrets  and  trenches,  palisades  and  all  ? 

''  But  all  is  little  when  the  headlong  mig^t 

''  Of  murderous  Hector  urges  on  the  fight 

'*  When  I  was  in  the  field  his  utmost  reach 

"  Was  to  the  seven  portals  and  the  beach ; 

"  Once,  only  once,  he  ventured  to  advance, — 

''  He  stood  one  onset,  and  escaped  by  chance. 

''  But  now  those  transient  enmities  are  o'er, 

*'  The  noble  Hector  is  my  foe  no  more. 

''  And  if  the  sight  be  worth  your  thought  or  care, 

"  To-morrow  you  may  view  a  prospect  fair— 

''  The  ships  and  vessels  crowding  firom  the  shore, 
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''  And  lusty  sailors  stooping  to  the  oar ; 

"The  prows  with  garlands  crown'd  in  joyous  pride, 

"  Stemming  athwart  the  strong  proponding  tide ; 

"  A  three  days'  voyage,  if  our  vows  are  heard, 

"  We  reach  the  shores  of  Phthia  on  the  third. 

*'  The  wealth  that  I  relinquish*d  there  before, 

*'To  die  despised  on  this  accursed  shore, 

"  I  shall  again  behold,  and  add  thereto 

"  Gold,  brass,  and  comely  captives  not  a  few : 

"  My  lawful  prize,  the  purchase  of  the  sword ; 

"  As  for  the  boon  he  gave— your  haughty  lord 

"  Has  £dsxfied  his  gift  and  borne  her  hence, 

''  In  my  despite,  with  wrong  and  insolence-*- 

'^So  tell  him,  word  for  word,  my  plain  reply 

'^  Aloud  in  public — that  the  conunon  cry 

*'  May  vindicate  my  wrongs— 4hat  every  Greece 

'^  (Whene'er  this  tyrant  Lord  again  may  seek 

*'  To  pillage  and  dishonour  him)  may  know, 

*'  And  stand  forewam'd  of  what  his  actions  show — 

*'  His  fraud,  his  insolence,  his  love  of  pel^ — 

**  This  ixK  die  rest.    For  what  concerns  myself 

^'  The  tyrant's  impudence  would  scarce  suffice 

''To  meet  me  iasjt  to  face ;  no  more  advice, 

"  Counsel,  or  aid  shall  he  recdye  fix>m  me— 

"  Enough !  more  than  enough  I  so  let  him  be, 

''  Even  as  he  is,  mark'd  by  the  fiaites'  decree, 

''  For  speedy  wrath,  by  the  just  hand  of  Jove, 

''  Blasted  with  pride  and  madness  from  above ; 

''  His  gifts  I  loadie— and  hate  the  giver  wcnrse — 

''  The  poorest  Carian  bom,  that  fills  a  purse, 

''  Following  his  trade  of  mercenary  war, 

''  I  deem  a  nobler  chief^  and  worthier  fax — 

"  I  scorn,  then,  I  reject  his  gifts,  his  gold, 

''  If  they  were  doubled,  trebled,  ten  times  told —   ' 

''  With  all  that  he  possesses  else  or  more — 

''  No,  not  the  piles  of  wealth  amass'd  of  yore 

''  In  old  Orchomeims,  nor  all  the  store 

"  Of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  where  a  hundred  gates 

''  Pour  forth  their  armies  to  the  subject  states — 

''  Not  these,  nor  all  the  wealth  of  land  and  sea 

"  Shall  ever  reconcile  your  lord  and  me, 
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''Till  my  full  vengeance  has  its  cotme,  the  last, 

''  The  sole  requital  of  offences  past 

"  His  girls  may  equal  Venus  in  their  bloom, 

''  Or  Pallas  in  the  labours  of  the  loom, 

'^  Adom'd  with  graces  and  with  charms  divine, 

'^  But  never  shall  he  see  them  wives  of  mine. 

"  Some  suitable  alliance  let  him  seek ; 

"  Some  other  nobler,  more  distinguish'd  Gied^ ; 

''  For  me,  when  all  my  wars  axe  at  an  end, 

"  If  I  return  alive,  with  heaven  to  friend, 

''  My  father  Peleus  will  himself  provide, 

"  Among  the  neighbouring  chiefe  a  proper  bride : 

"  Some  daughter  of  die  native  nobles  there^ 

"  Of  goodly  kindred  and  possessions  £ur, 

'*  That  hold  the  cities  of  the  plain  in  charge, 

*'  Or  in  their  rocky  castles  live  at  large : 

''  There,  too,  whatever  girl  may  most  attract 

"  My  £uicy  would  be  mine;  my  mind,  in  fiurt, 

''  Is  tum'd  to  marriage  and  domestic  life ; 

'^  A  £ur  inheritance,  a  comely  wife, 

''  To  live  at  ease  with  what  the  pains  and  care 

'^  Of  Peleus  have  provided  for  his  heir ; 

''  For  after  all  this  life-blood  in  the  breast 

'^  Of  all  possessions  is  the  first  and  best; 

"  Not  to  be  bartered,  countervaled,  or  sold 

'*  For  all  that  in  the  wealthy  times  of  old 

'^  This  town  of  Troy  possessed,  before  the  day 

'*  That  brought  her  power  and  treasure  to  decay ; 

'*  Or  all  that  rocky  Pythos  holds  inunured, 

''  For  sanctuary,  secret  and  secured ; 

''  Flocks,  herds,  and  coursers  of  a  noble  strain, 

''  By  force  or  fiaud,  we  lose  them  and  regain ; 

''  But  when  the  breath  of  life  is  past  and  gone, 

''  No  rescue  serves,  and  ransom  there  is  none. 

''  This,  too,  my  mother  goddess  has  declared, 

''  The  double  destiny  by  Jove's  award, 

'^  Allotted  to  my  choice,  free  to  refuse, 

''  Or  to  select  at  will  the  fate  I  choose. 

*'  If  longer  I  remain  and  persevere 

'^  To  prosecute  the  siege  I  perish  here, 

''  Leaving  a  name  and  memory  behind 
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"  Renown'd  among  the  laces  of  mankind; 
"  Retaming  home  a  peaceful  easy  life 
''  Awaits  me,  destitute  of  care  and  strife, 
'*  Compensating  the  loss  of  future  praise, 
'^  With  wealth  and  ease  and  length  of  happy  days. 
''  And  truly  the  same  counsel  I  should  give, 
*'  For  all  my  comrades  to  return  and  live, 
'^  And  save  your  host  and  navy  idiile  you  may. 
^  The  Trojan  race  are  brave,  and  day  by  day 
"  More  desperate  they  manifestly  fight 
''  With  Jove's  assistance  and  increasing  might 
'*  Now  then  return,  and  to  the  chiefe  in  court  ^ 

''  Assembled  make  a  full  and  fair  report,  > 

''  With  this  advice,  moreover  sound  and  short,  ^ 

'^  To  think  of  other  means  that  may  suffice 
**  To  save  their  army — for  this  new  device, 
'*  This  scheme  of  reconcilement  to  secure 
*'  My  service  at  their  need,  is  premature." 
lie  ceased — the  chiefe  astounded  at  the  force^ 
And  unabated  wrath  of  his  discourse. 
Sat  mute,  till  Phoenix  like  a  worthy  Greek,  ^ 

In  pity  for  his  fiiends,  essayed  to  speak,  I 

The  tears  fast  falling  down  his  aged  cheek.  -' 

Since  then,  indeed,  you  mean,  Achilles  dear. 
To  leave  the  fleet  and  host  in  danger  here. 
Moved  by  the  fiery  pride  and  high  disdain 
"  That  rules  your  spirit,  how  should  I  remain  ? 
'*  What  should  I  do  without  you  left  behind, 
''  When  he,  jrour  father  Peleus,  old  and  kind, 
''  Appointed  me  your  guide  the  very  day 
"  We  went  to  join  the  king,  and  came  away 
"  From  his  own  house  at  Phthia,  then  were  you 
"  A  youth  unpractis'd  in  the  world,  and  new, — 
"  New  to  the  wars,  and  to  concerns  of  state, 
"  Unus'd  to  public  council  and  debate. 
"  Therefore  I  went,  appointed,  you  to  teach 
"  All  stratagems  of  war  and  arts  of  speech, 
''  To  make  you,  what  the  world  has  known  and  seen, 
"  The  creature  that  you  are  and  long  have  been. 
"  And  shall  I  leave  you  now,  my  son— not  I, 
"  Not  if  the  Gods,  to  tempt  me  to  comply, 
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**  Would  make  me  young  and  active,  and  restore 
**  My  strengA  and  cpisit  as  it  was  beftve 

**  When  I  abandoned  first  my  native  place, 

**  Fljring  an  exile  firom  my  fiithei's  iaucc 

"  Our  strife  too  far  a  woman's  cause  began, 

**  He  viewed  and  chose  and  brou^t  her  home,  his  plan 

**  To  take  her  for  a  concubine  to  shame 

^'  My  noble  mother  his  own  lawfiil  dame  ; 

**  She  therewitibal  with  earnest  pray^  and  strong, 

**  Entreated  and  besought  me  fast  and  long 

**  To  anticipate  him — ^yielding  to  the  son  -| 

*'  She  deem'd  the  damsel  would  detest  and  shun  I 

**  The  father.    I  complied,  and  it  was  done —     ^ 

"  It  was  detected — and  my  father  knew — 

"  And  ever,  as  his  rage  of  passion  grew, 

^'  He  prayed  aloud,  with  grief  and  fury  torn, 

**  That  never  infant  from  my  body  bom 

**  Might  press  my  arms  or  prattle  at  my  knee — 

**  Thus  prayed  my  Sire,  and  thus  the  fiUes  decree. 

"  Then  was  my  spirit  moVd  with  grief  and  pain, 

**  As  restless  and  indignant  to  remain 

**  Under  a  Other's  curse,  beneath  his  roof  ^ 

**  Then,  too,  the  friends  and  kindred  wide  aloo^    I 

'*  Came  at  a  summons  on  my  Sire's  behoof —        i 

"  KJnsmen  and  cousins,  all  with  long  discourse, 

^*  To  reconcile  or  keep  me  there  by  force; 

**  They  feasted  and  caroused,  the  beeves  and  swine 

''  Were  slaughter'd,  hoarded  jars  of  racy  wine 

'^  Drawn  forth  and  emptied — ^dius  the  day  was  past; 

"  At  night  they  watch'd  by  turns  and  kept  me  fast 

''  Within  my  chamber,  with  a  fire  before 

''  The  threshold  of  my  gate  and  at  my  door. 

''  Thus  nine  continued  da3rs  with  guard  and  light 

**  They  watch'd  me  till  the  tenth  and  fatal  nig^t : 

''  Then  forth  I  burst  and  broke  the  chamber  door, 

**  And  rush'd  across  the  court  and  vaulted  o'er 

'^  Th'  enclosure,  fence  and  all,  fleeing  amain 

*^  Straight  forward  thro'  the  broad  Helladian  plain : 

'*  There  noble  Peleus,  with  a  kind  good  wiU, 

"  Receiv'd  me,  favour'd  and  protected  still, 

'*  Even  as  a  cherish'd  unexpected  heir, 
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"  Appointing  me  possessions  Hdi  and  fair, 

"  Vassals  and  lands — ^there  in  a  frontier  place, 

"  I  dwelt  and  govem'd  the  Dolopian  race: 

"  And  there,  Achilles,  with  all  pains  and  care 

"  I  nurs'd  and  rcar'd  and  made  you  what  you  are. 

"  And  dearly  did  I  love  you,  for  your  will 

"  Was  ever  constant  to  be  with  me  Still ; 

"  Nor  ever  would  you  dine  abroad  or  eat, 

"  But  I  must  mix  the  wine  and  carve  the  meat ; 

"  And  often  was  my  bosom  drench'd  with  wine, 

"  When  you  were  seated  on  these  knees  of  mine, 

"  Coughing  and  heaving  at  an  awkward  sup, 

"  When  with  your  hands  in  mine  I  held  the  cup." 


TRANSLATION   FROM   THE   ODYSSEY. 

LIB.  XXI.  L  4>4  TO  LIB.  XXIL  L  41. 

TtfXi/iajf'*  iv  9  i  £(i*wt,  c.r.X. 

^ELEMACHUS,  your  choice  was  not  misplac'd 
"  On  men  like  me,  nor  has  your  guest  ditgrac'd 
"  Your  friendly  roof.     I  did  not  labour  long 
"  To  bend  the  bow,  nor  have  I  aim'd  it  wrong. 
"  I  feel  my  practice  and  my  force  the  same. 
"  HcDcefoith  the  noble  suitors  will  not  blame 
"  The  vigour  of  my  arm  and  truth  of  aim. 
"  But  now  the  hour  invites  you  to  repair 
"  To  some  slight  banquet  in  the  open  air, 
"  Anon  to  feast  within  with  dance  and  song, 
"  For  joys  like  these  to  festive  hours  belong." 
He  knit  his  brow,  his  son  the  signal  knew. 
And  the  light  sword  across  his  shoulders  threw, 
And  grasp'd  his  spear,  and  stood  with  youthful  pride 
Anay'd  for  battle  at  his  father's  side ; 
Ulysses  cast  his  tatters  to  the  ground,  \ 

Sprung  forth  and  seiz'd  the  threshold  at  a  bound,         V 
Then  showering  down  the  glittering  shafts  around        J 
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From  his  fiiU  quiver,  thus  aloud  he  spake. 

"  Another  trial.  Lords,  I  mean  to  make— 

''  Unlike  die  last,  for  further  proof  I  take 

^*  A  point  untouch'd  by  any  marksman's  skill, 

"  If  my  force  fiedl  me  not — and  Phoebus  wilL** 

Then  at  Antinous  his  aim  he  took. 

That  stood,  with  careless  air  and  easy  look, 

Feariess  of  fraud  or  force,  secure  of  soul. 

Just  heaving  from  the  board  a  mighty  bowl ; 

He  pois'd  it  in  his  hand,  the  cup  was  gold 

With  double  handles  of  a  massy  mould ; 

Wafting  it  round,  or  ere  he  quaffed  the  wine. 

Of  death  or  danger  what  could  he  divine. 

Or  how  imagine  that  a  hand  unknown, 

Bold  tho'  he  were,  a  stranger  and  alone. 

Amidst  his  feasting  friends  should  strike  him  dead  ? 

UljTSses  loos'd  the  string,  the  shaft  was  sped. 

It  struck  him  thro'  the  throat,  the  grisly  point 

Peer'd  out  behind  beside  the  spinal  joint ; 

He  sinks  aside,  his  limbs  dieir  force  forego, 

FYom  his  loose  grasp  the  goblet  frdls  below. 

With  streams  of  spouting  gore  his  nostrils  flow. 

The  table  is  spum'd  down,  a  mingled  flood, 

Pollutes  the  floor  with  meat,  and  wine,  and  blood. 

The  suitors  rise  in  uproar  round  the  hall, 

And  angry  voices  on  Ulysses  call. 

''  Stranger,  this  was  a  shrewd  and  evil  shot, 

"  The  archer's  prize  no  more  shall  be  thy  lot, 

"  The  vultures  of  this  isle  shall  gnaw  thy  head, 

''  The  noblest  chief  of  Ithaca  lies  dead." 

They  spoke  unconscious  of  his  dire  intent, 

As  of  a  murder  casual  and  unmeant ; 

But  the  stem  chief  abandoning  disguise. 

And  fiercely  looking  round  them  thus  replies. 

''  Traitors  and  dogs,  you  never  dreamt  before 

<<  To  see  me  here  retum'd  from  Ilion's  shore, 

'^  That,  weak  and  helpless,  in  her  husband's  life, 

"  With  boisterous  courtship  have  besieg'd  my  wife ; 

''  Grinding  my  household,  and  defiling  all, 

'^  Careless  whatever  vengeance  may  be&ll 

''  From  righteous  men  or  the  just  Gods  on  high — 

**  But  know,  your  doom  is  fixed  this  day  to  die." 


V 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM   EURIPIDES. 

THE   DIRGE    IN   THE   ALCESTIS. 
'O  ITeX/w  dvyartp,  r.r.X. — 1.  435. 

|ARE  thee  well,  good  and  fair,  Pelias's  noble  heir, 
Thy  course  is  done ; 
Good  and  gracious  things  betide  thee, 
In  the  dark  mansion  that  must  hide  thee, 
From  yon  fair  sun. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Realm.     And  he  that  at  the  Helm 
Steers  in  the  murky  stream  his  dusky  wherry, 
(Wafting  the  feeble  sprites  that  flit  below,) 

Shall  hear  and  know. 
That  never  did  a  nobler  spirit  pass 

The  Infernal  Ferry. 
Firm  and  fond,  far  far  beyond 
The  best  of  woman-kind  that  have  been  ever ; 
Whilst  here  on  earth  above, 
Thy  constant  worth  and  love. 
Shall  form  the  theme  of  emulous  endeavour. 
Wherever  minstrels  sing — or  where  they  strike  the  string  : 
Whether  in  Sparta's  ancient  state  austere, 
When  the  revolving  year 
Brings  round  the  high  Kameian  festival. 
And  the  moon's  awful  and  full  orbed  ball. 

Fills  and  illumines  all : 
Or  where  proud  Athens  hails  the  festive  day, 
With  pomp  and  art  and  prosperous  display. 


HERCULES   FURENS. 
Ml)  irv  ytSiTHf  if.r.\. — 1.  855. 

HE  Demon  of  Madness  is  represented  as  having  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  justice  and  right,  averse  to  exercising 
her  power,  but  at  the  same  time  having  a  pleasure  in 
it.  She  has  been  remonstrating  with  Iris, who  answers : 

is.  Don't  remonstrate,  Juno's  order  justifies  you,  never  fear, 
ve  a  warrant  for  your  errand,  and  you  come,  commission'd  here, 

•  GO 


i 
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For  a  sudden  execution,  not  to  parley  and  debate. 
Ussa.  Heaven  and  earth  I  call  to  witness.     I  protest  and  in- 

vocate, 
Every  power  that  sees  and  hears  us,  and  the  sun's  all-viewing  eye, 
To  record  that,  as  a  vassal,  on  compulsion  I  comply. 
Smce  the  fates  have  so  decreed  it,  and  you  bring  me  tied  and  bound, 
Train'd  to  chase  the  prey  before  me,  like  a  huntsman  witha  hoond, 
Here  I  go  then ! — Nor  the  tempest,  nor  the  deep  earth  quaking 

shock, 
Nor  the  speed  of  angry  lightning,  nor  the  bolt  that  splits  the  rod, 
With  a  fiercer  haste  and  heat  shall  hurry  than  shall  I  to  seize, 
And  overturn  and  storm  the  breast  and  brain  of  Hercules. 
First,  I  mean  to  slay  the  children,  nor  shall  he — the  fieither— he, 
Know  the  deed  his  hands  are  doing,  'till  I  leave  his  spirit  free. 
— Now  the  storm  begins  to  shake  him — ^life  and  death  are  in 

debate, — 
— Look  before  you — ^there  1  behold  him — lowering  at  the  palace 

gate- 
Mark  the  turn  his  eyes  are  taking — and  the  forehead,  bending  low,  ^ 
Breadiing  hard  and  angry  like  the  bull  that  meditates  a  blow—  / 
Invocating  earth  and  hell,  and  all  the  dreary  powers  below.      ^ 
There  you  stand  entranced  and  idle  I  I  shall  rouse  and  shake  ye 

soon — 
Hand  in  hand,  a  surly  partner  dancing  to  a  bloody  tune. 
— Iris,  hence  !  to  fair  Olympus,  speed  aloft  your  airy  flight— 
I  proceed  within  the  palace— <7eeping  onward  out  of  sight 


FROM   EMPEDOCLESL* 

nSPl  KAeAPMQN.—Fnig.  77  &  78. 
^a  ^CKoi  oi  fiiya  Atrrv,  r.r.X. 

RIENDS  !  kinsmen  !  inmates  of  the  noble  town, 
Whose  rocky-planted  turrets  guard  and  crown 
Old  Agrigentum's  memorable  seat ; 
Famous  for  courteous  cheer  and  converse  sweet, 
My  fellow-citizens  I — I  greet  you  well : 
Within  your  gentle  precincts  here  I  dwell, 

'    **  Memorie  sulla  vita  e  filosofia  D'  Empedode  GcigsDtino  di  Donouco 
SdnsL^—PaUrmo,  1813.    Vol.  II.  p.  248. 
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An  earthly  sojourner,  but  honoured  more 

Than  ever  human  mortal  was  before, 

Even  as  a  visible  Deity ;  with  a  crown, 

With  garlands  and  with  fillets  fallmg  down, 

With  such  a  pomp  of  ornament,  I  meet 

Your  daily  gaze,  and  move  along  the  street 

When  to  the  neighbouring  city,  as  befals. 

My  progress  leads  me,  far  without  the  walls. 

The  multitude  flock  forth  and  crowd  the  way. 

Men,  women,  old  and  young,  in  long  array. 

Eager  in  admiration  or  concern. 

To  know,  what  it  imports  them  most  to  learn. 

Of  omens,  expiations,  prophecies, 

Or  politic  advisements,  deep  and  wise. 

Or  means  of  public  safety  for  defence 

Against  the  wasting  power  of  pestilence — 

Oh,  poor  pre-eminence !  how  mean  I  how  base !     -v 

Amidst  this  earthly,  transitory  race,  > 

To  boast  of  worldly  power,  or  name,  or  place.       ^ 


FROM   THE  SAME.* 

nBPI  «Y2B02.— Frag.  75. 
'AX\a  Oco^  Tuv  fuy  fiaviriVj  ir.r.X. 

UORUM  Stultitiam  Superos  compescere  par  est 
Quod  precor ;  utque  aliis  concedant  rite  ministris 
Ore  pio  puri  latices  efiundere  veri : 
At  te,  Musa  decens,  niveis  quse  pulchra  lacertis 
Carminis  excelso  e  curru  moderaiis  habenas ; 
Te  precor,  humanis  si  quid  concredere  fas  sit 
Auribus,  ut  mecum  peragas,  sine  fraude  gubemans 
Inculpatarum  vestigia  sancta  rotarum ; 
Nee  te  Gloria  rivalis  de  tramite  cogat, 
In  vetitam  transire  viam,  dum  fervida  plausu 
Praeteragit,  fulgente  premens  latus  ardua  cumi : 
Tu  castum  offidum  cautb  timideque  ministra : 
Nee  te  praemia  destituent,  quse  maxima  semper 

)  Vol.  II.  p.  244. 
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DebiU  victori  sapienda  porrigit  ultro, 
Si  quis  ad  excelsam  enisus  pervenerit  sedem. 
Sed  tamen  onmimodis  et  ab  omni  parte  cavendum  est  : 
Neve  oculo  hi  crede,  nee  ami,  ne  dolus  insit ; 
Nee  stupeas  populi  nunotibus,  at  simul  audis 
Iniantum  balbas  voces  audire  putato : 
Sensibus  humanis  neve  hUum  cicde  quod  usquun 
Sensu  animi  roentisque  ade  complectier  Kqunm  est 
Hkssina,  Fib.  iSii. 

FROM   CATULLUa 

Caru.  IIL — Li^Oe,  o  Vaiera,  &c. 

^E  Venuses  and  Cupids  all. 
And  all  polite,  well-bred, 
.  Ingenious  persons,  hear  my  call ! 
My  lady's  sparrow, — he  is  dead. 

And  therefore  you  must  drop  a  tear : 

He  was  so  nice  a  little  dear — 

Such  a  darling,  such  a  love ; 

Round  the  room,  about,  above. 

He  used  to  flutter  and  to  hurry, — 

Then  he  came,  in  such  a  flurry. 

Flying  to  my  lady's  breast, 

Lodging  in  it  like  a  nest. 

Like  an  infant  with  a  mother; 

He  would  not  leave  her  for  anodier; 

He  would  not  move,  he  would  not  stir. 

Nor  chirp  for  any,  but  for  her. 

And  now,  they  say,  that  he  must  go, 

For  ever,  to  the  shades  below, 

Where  not  a  creature,  I  can  learn. 

Was  ever  suffered  to  return. 

O  nasty,  spiteful,  ugly  death. 
To  be  so  peevish  and  absurd, — 
To  take  that  dear,  delightfid  bird, 

Down  to  your  odious  shades  beneath ; 

0  dismal  and  unhappy  case, — 

Poor  Lesbia's  eyes  and  lovely  face 

Are  fiush'd  with  weeping,  vex'd  and  red, 

Since  her  unlucky  bird  is  dead. 
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Carm.  lY.—Fhaselus  ilU,  &c. 

[TRANGER,  the  bark  you  see  before  you  says, 
That  in  old  times,  and  in  her  early  days. 
She  was  a  lively  vessel  that  could  make 
The  quickest  voyages,  and  overtake 
All  her  competitors  with  sail  or  oar; 
And  she  defies  the  rude  Illyrian  shore. 
And  Rhodes,  with  her  proud  harbour,  and  the  seas 
That  intersect  the  scattered  Cyclades, 
And  the  Propontic  and  the  Thracian  coast, 
(Bold  as  it  is)  to  contradict  her  boast. 
She  calls  to  witness  the  dark  Euxine  sea, 
And  mountains  that  had  known  her  as  a  tree. 
Before  her  transformation,  when  she  stood 
A  native  of  the  deep  Cytorian  wood, 
Where  all  her  ancestors  had  flourished  long. 
And,  with  their  old  traditionary  song. 
Had  whisper'd  her  responses  to  the  breeze. 
And  waked  the  chorus  of  her  sister  trees. 
Amastris !  from  your  haven  forth  she  went, 
You  witness'd  her  first  outset  and  descent,' 
Adventuring  on  an  unknown  element 
From  thence  she  bore  her  master  safe  and  free 
From  danger  and  alann,  through  many  a  sea ; 
Nor  ever  once  was  known  to  lag  behind, 
Foremost  on  every  tack,  with  every  wind. 
At  last,  to  this  fair  inland  lake,  she  says 
She  came  to  pass  the  remnant  of  her  days, 
Leaving  no  debt  due  to  the  Deities, 
For  vows  preferred  in  danger  on  the  seas : 
Clear  of  incumbrance,  therefore,  and  all  other 
Contentious  claims,  to  Castor  or  his  brother, 
As  a  free  gift  and  offering  she  devotes 
Herself,  as  long  as  she  survives  and  floats. 


} 
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Carm.  X. —  Varus  me  meusy  &c. 

ARUS,  whom  I  chanced  to  meet 
The  other  evening  in  the  street, 
Engaged  me  there,  upon  the  spot, 
To  see  a  mistress  he  had  got 
She  seemed,  as  &r  as  I  can  gather. 
Lively  and  smart,  and  handsome  rather. 
There,  as  we  rested  fix>m  our  walk, 
We  entered  into  different  talk — 
As  how  much  might  Bithynia  bring  ? 
And  had  I  found  it  a  good  thing? 
I  answer'd,  as  it  was  the  fact, 
The  province  had  been  stript  and  sack'd ; 
That  there  was  nothing  for  the  praetors,     ^ 
And  still  less  for  us  wretched  creatures,      I 
His  poor  companions  and  toad-eaters.       ^ 
At  least,  says  she,  you  bought  some  fellows 
To  bear  your  litter ;  for  they  tell  us, 
Our  only  good  ones  come  from  there — 
I  chose  to  give  myself  an  air ; 
Why,  truly  with  my  poor  estate. 
The  difference  wasn't  quite  so  great 
Betwixt  a  province,  good  or  bad. 
That  where  a  purchase  could  be  had, 
Eight  lusty  fellows,  straight  and  tall, 
I  shouldn't  find  the  wherewithal 
To  buy  them.     But  it  was  a  lie ; 
For  not  a  single  wretch  had  I — 
No  single  cripple  fit  to  bear 
A  broken  bedstead  or  a  chair. 
She,  like  a  strumpet,  pert  and  knowing, 
Said—"  Dear  Catullus,  I  am  going 
"  To  worship  at  Serapis'  shrine — 
Do  lend  me,  pray,  those  slaves  of  thine !" 
I  answer'd — It  was  idly  said, — 
They  were  a  purchase  Cinna  made 
(Caius  Cinna,  my  good  friend) — 
It  was  the  same  thing  in  the  end, 
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Whether  a  purchase  or  a  loan — 
I  always  used  them  as  my  own ; 
Only  the  phrase  was  inexact — 
He  bought  them  for  himself,  in  fact 
But  you  have  caught  the  general  vice 
Of  being  too  correct  and  nice, 
Over  curious  and  precise ; 
And  seizing  with  precipitation 
The  slight  neglects  of  conversation. 


} 


Carm.  XXXI. — Peninsularum  SirmiOy  &c. 

I F  all  the  famous  isles  and  promontories, 
From  the  sun's  up-rise  to  his  setting  glories, 
Of  all  that  Neptune's  liquid  arms  surround, 
In  oceans  or  in  midland  waters  found. 
The  fairest  and  the  best,  to  thee  I  call — 
Sirmio,  the  gem  and  jewel  of  them  all. 
How  gladly  I  revisit  and  review 
Thy  wonted  scenes,  and  scarce  believe  it  true. 
After  so  long  a  journey,  past  and  o'er, 
From  Hellespont  and  the  Bithynian  shore. 
To  find  myself  amidst  your  walks  once  more. 
How  sweet  it  is  to  lay  aside  the  load 
Of  foreign  cares  within  one's  own  abode. 
And  with  free  heart  and  unencumber'd  head. 
To  couch  ourselves  in  our  accustom'd  bed ; 
That  single  moment  overpays  our  pain — 
Sweet  Sirmio  receive  me  once  again, 
And  with  thy  smiles,  thy  old  possessor  greet. 
And  ye,  fair  waters  of  the  Lydian  Lake, 
Salute  me  with  such  mirth  as  ye  can  make. 
And  roll  your  laughing  billows  at  my  feet. 
Let  all  be  glad  and  cheerful  for  my  sake. 

1805. 
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Carm.  XXXIX. — EgnoHus  quod  candidos^  &c. 

GNATIUS  has  a  certain  pride  that  centres 
In  his  white  teeth ;  he  smiles  at  all  adventures : 
He  goes,  like  other  people,  to  attend 
And  countenance  the  trial  of  a  friend  : 
The  orator  insists  and  perseveres ; 
The  audience  and  judges  are  in  tears ; 
When  in  the  midst  of  his  pathetic  style, 
Egnatius  sympathises  with  a  smile. 
Following  a  widow  to  the  funeral  pile 
Of  her  last  child,  he  cannot  choose  but  smile: 
Without  a  thought  of  person,  time,  or  place, 
He  wears  a  constant  smile  upon  his  face : 
In  business,  in  distress,  in  haste,  in  sadness. 
It  looks  like  a  disease,  a  kind  of  madness : 
(Though  not  a  witty  madness  or  refined) — 
A  madness  in  degree,  though  not  in  kind. 
And  therefore  all  his  fiiends  must  speak  their  mind. 
— My  dear  Egnatius,  if  your  birth  had  been 
At  Tiber,  Rome,  or  in  the  space  between ; 
Were  you  a  Susian  fat  or  Umbrian  poor, 
A  Volsdan,  or  a  Lanuvinian  boor, 
Sharp-tooth'd  and  eager  at  his  meals  and  labours  \ 
Or  a  Cisalpine,  like  my  friends  and  neighbours  \ 
Of  any  nation,  tribe,  or  race,  in  short, 
That  scour  their  teeth  and  gums  in  cleanly  sort, 
I  still  should  disapprove  that  constant  smile. 
It  shows  a  silly,  poor,  affected  style. — 
But  in  his  native  Celtiberian  land. 
Your  Celtiberian,  as  we  understand. 
Time  out  of  mind,  cleanseth  his  jaws  and  bone, 
Each  for  himself. 

1810. 
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Carm.  LXI. — Collis  0  Hdkonciy  &c. 

ATULLUS,  at  the  marriage  of  his  friend  Manlius,  in 
addition  to  his  services  as  a  poet,  had  undertaken  an 
Mm  office  suited  to  his  character  as  a  lively,  humorous 
^^  young  cavalier,  namely,  to  maintain  discipline  among 
mbled  rabble ;  presiding,  according  to  Swift's  description, 
T  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  mob — 

"  To  horrah  the  blaguard  boys. 
And  keep  them  in  subjection." 

s  his  station  accordingly  at  the  door  of  the  palace  of  the 
amily,  proceeding  at  first  in  his  proper  character  as  poet — 

customary  invocation  to  Hymen,  which  is  continued  to  the 
be  eighth  stanza.  He  then,  as  manager  and  director,  calls 
:horus  of  maidens,  inviting  them  to  perform  their  part 
mmence  their  invocation  (apparently  in  a  great  fiight)  very 
ind  prosaically,  hesitating  and  hurried,  but  improving  as 
ceed.  This  is  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  original  \  the 
burry  and  rapidity  is,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  repre- 
Q  the  translation.  The  chants  of  the  maidens  being  con- 
the  poet,  as  prolocutor  of  the  mob,  expresses  their  impa- 
y  a  summons  to  the  party  within.  He  then  turns  round  to 
is  constituents  by  a  tacit  appeal  to  the  delicacy  of  their 

describing  the  tears  and  agitation  of  the  bride,  to  whom 
esses,  at  the  same  time,  a  consolatory  stanza,  (the  XXth). 
t  suppose  that,  firom  his  station  at  the  door,  he  could  com- 
view  of  the  interior,  either  from  its  being  left  ajar,  secured 
»se  chain,  or  having  a  wicket  window  in  one  of  the  upper 
like  the  miser's  door  in  Hogarth's  print  of  "  Beer  Street" 
stanzas  which  follow  (XXI  to  XXVI)  belong  to  the  com- 
m  minstrels  (what  we  should  call  the  "  City  Waits"),  who, 
e,  would  not  fail  in  their  service  and  attendance  on  such 
don.  It  has  been  observed,  elsewhere,  that  the  imitation  of 
Igar  style  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  good  humoured 
t  the  expense  of  his  friends.  And  here,  it  should  also  be 
d,  that,  although  the  varieties  of  style  and  character  are 
tly  indicated  at  their  first  introduction,  it  is  not  by  any 
asy  to  define  the  precise  point  at  which  they  terminate ; 
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for  the  poet  will  be  found,  in  many  passages  (unconsciously,  as  it 
were,  or  as  if  weaiy  of  the  disguise),  departing  from  his  assumed 
style,  and  relapsing  into  his  own  natural  el^ance. 

The  poet  again,  in  his  office  of  manager  and  director,  having 
looked  within  doors,  gives  notice  that  the  nuptial  procession  is 
formed. 

I. 

You  that  fix>m  the  mother's  side. 
Lead  the  lingering,  blushing  bride. 

Fair  Urania's  son — 
Leave  awhile  the  lonely  mount. 
The  haunted  grove  and  holy  fount 

Of  chilling  Helicon. 

II. 
With  mjotle  wreaths  enweave  thy  hair — 
Wave  the  torch  aloft  in  air — 

Make  no  long  delay : 
With  flowing  robe  and  footsteps  light. 
And  gilded  buskins  glancing  bright, 

Hither  bend  thy  way. 

III. 
Join  at  once,  with  airy  vigour, 
In  the  dance's  varied  figure. 

To  the  cymbal's  chime  : 
Frolic  unrestrain'd  and  free — 
liCt  voice,  and  air,  and  verse  agree, 

And  the  torch  beat  time. 


IV.  i 

I 


Hymen  come,  for  Julia 
Weds  with  Manlius  to-day, 

And  deigns  to  be  a  bride. 
Such  a  form  as  Venus  wore 
In  the  contest  fJEuned  of  yore,  i 

On  Mount  Ida's  side  ; 

v. 

Like  the  myrtle  or  the  bay, 
Florid,  elegant,  and  gay, 

With  foliage  fresh  and  new  ; 
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Which  the  nyuiphs  and  forest  maids 
Have  foster'd  in  sequester'd  shades, 
With  drops  of  holy  dew. 

VI. 

Leave,  then,  all  the  rocks  and  cells 
Of  the  deep  Aonian  dells, 

And  the  caverns  hoar ; 
And  the  dreary  streams  that  weep 
From  the  stony  Thespian  steep. 

Dripping  evermore. 

VII. 

Haste  away  to  new  delights, 
To  domestic  happy  rites, 

Human  haunts  and  ways ; 
With  a  kindly  charm  applied, 
Soften  and  appease  the  bride, 

And  shorten  our  delays. 

VIII. 

Bring  her  hither,  bound  to  move. 
Drawn  and  led  with  bands  of  love. 

Like  the  tender  twine 
Which  the  searching  ivy  plies. 
Clinging  in  a  thousand  ties 

O'er  the  clasping  vine. 

IX. 

Gentle  virgins,  you  besides, 
Whom  the  like  event  betides. 

With  the  coming  year; 
Call  on  Hymen  I  call  him  now  ! 
Call  aloud  !    A  virgin  vow 

Best  befits  his  ear. 

X. 

"  Is  there  any  deity 

"  More  beloved  and  kind  than  he — 

"  More  disposed  to  bless ; 
"  Worthy  to  be  worshipped  more  ; 
"  Master  of  a  richer  store, 

"  Of  wealth  and  happiness  ?  * 

t«ie  of  hesitation  and  hurry  is  still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  Latin. 


/ 
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XI. 

'^  Youth  and  age  alike  agree, 
''  Serving  and  adoring  thee, 

'^  The  source  of  hope  and  care 
"  Care  and  hope  alike  engage 
"  The  wary  parent  sunk  in  age 

"  And  die  restless  heir. 

^'  She  the  maiden,  half  afraid, 
''  Hears  the  new  proposal  made, 

"  That  proceeds  fix)m  Thee ; 
<<  You  resign  and  hand  her  over 
''  To  the  rash  and  hardy  lover 

"  With  a  fixt  decree. 

XIII. 

"  Hymen,  Hymen,  you  preside, 
''  Maintaining  honour  and  the  pride 

''  Of  women  free  from  blame, 
''  With  a  solemn  warrant  given, 
''  Is  there  any  power  in  heaven 

''  That  can  do  the  same  ? 

XIV. 

''  Love,  accompanied  by  thee, 
«  Passes  unreproved  and  free, 

"  But  without  thee,  not : 
"  Where  on  earth,  or  in  the  sky, 
''  Can  you  find  a  deity 

"With  a  fairer  lot? 

XV. 

"  Heirship  in  an  honour'd  line 
"  Is  sacred  as  a  gift  of  thine, 

"  But  without  thee,  not : 
"  Where  on  earth,  or  in  the  sky, 
"  Can  you  find  a  deity 

"With  a  fairer  lot? 

XVI. 

"  Rule  and  empire — ^royalty, 
"  Are  rightful,  as  derived  from  thee, 
"  But  without  thee,  not : 
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"  Where  on  earth,  or  in  the  sky, 
"  Can  you  find  a  deity 
"With  a  fairer  lot?'' 

poet  is  here  in  his  office  as  manager  of  the  mob,  mediating 
:n  them  and  the  gentlefolks  within.     In  stanza  XVII.  he 
as  the  prolocutor  of  the  rabble  outside. 

XVII. 

Open  locks  !  unbar  the  gate  ! 
Behold  the  ready  troop  that  wait 

The  coming  of  the  bride ; 
Behold  the  torches,  how  they  flare ! 
Spreading  aloft  their  sparkling  hair, 

Flashing  far  and  wide. 

XVIII. 

Lovely  maiden !  here  we  waste 

The  timely  moments ; — Come  in  haste  I 

Come  then.  .  .  .  Out,  alack ! 
Startled  at  the  glare  and  din, 
She  retires  to  weep  within, 

Lingering,  hanging  back. 

XIX. 

Bashfiil  honour  and  regret, 
For  a  while  detain  her  yet, 

Lingering,  taking  leave : 
Taking  leave  and  lingering  still. 
With  a  slow,  reluctant  will, 

With  grief  that  does  not  grieve. 

XX. 

Aurunculeia,  cease  your  tears. 

And  when  to-morrow's  mom  appears. 

Fear  not  that  the  sun 
Will  dawn  upon  a  fairer  face, — 
Nor  in  his  airy,  lofty  race 

Behold  a  lovelier  one. 

town  minstrels  are  here  introduced ;  they  begin  with  the 
mage  which  the  poet  had  already  employed  in  his  proper 
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XXI. 

'<  Mark  and  hear  us,  gentle  bride  ; 
'*  Behold  the  torches  nimbly  plied. 
Waving  here  and  there ; 
Along  the  street  and  in  the  porch, 
See  the  fiery  tressed  torch, 
Spreads  its  sparkling  hair. 


XXII. 

"  Like  a  lily,  fair  and  chaste, 
"  Lovely  bride,  you  shall  be  placed 
In  a  garden  gay, 
A  wealthy  lord's  delight  and  pride ; 
Come  away  then,  happy  bride, 
"  Hasten,  hence  away ! 

XXIII. 

''  Mark  and  hear  us— he  your  Lord, 
''  WDl  be  true  at  bed  and  board, 

''  Nor  ever  walk  astray, 
"  Withdrawing  fix)m  your  lovely  side ; 
^'  Mark  and  hear  us,  gentle  bride, 

"  Hasten,  hence  away ! 

XXIV. 

''  Like  unto  the  tender  vine, 
'^  He  shall  ever  dasp  and  twine, 

"  Clinging  night  and  day, 
'*  Fairly  bound  and  firmly  tied ; 
''  Come  away  then,  happy  bride, 

"  Hasten,  hence  away ! 

XXV. 

Happy  chamber,  happy  bed. 
Can  the  joys  be  told  or  said 

That  await  you  soon ; 
Fresh  renewals  of  delight. 
In  the  silent  fleeting  night 

And  the  summer  noon. 

The  poet  appears  again  in  his  office  of  manager,  and  in  the 
next  stanza  authorizes  the  commencement  of  the  Fescennine 
Songs. 
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XXVL 

Make  ready.    There  I  see  within 
The  bride  is  -veiled ;  the  guests  b^n 

To  muster  close  and  slow : 
Trooping  onward  close  about. 
Boys,  be  ready  with  a  shout — 

"Hymen!  Hymen!  Ho!" 

XXVII. 

Now  begins  tlie  free  career, — 
For  many  a  jest  and  many  a  jeer, 

And  many  a  merry  saw ; 
Customary  taunts  and  gibes, 
Such  as  ancient  use  prescribes, 

And  immemorial  law. 

XXVIIL 

"  Some  at  home,  it  must  be  feared, 
"  Will  be  slighted  and  cashiered, 

"Pride  will  have  a  fall ; 
"  Now  the  favourites'  reign  is  o'er, 
"  Proud  enough  they  were  before, — 

"  Proud  and  nice  withal 

xxix. 

"  Full  of  pride  and  full  of  scorn. 
Now  you  see  them  dipt  and  shorn, 
"  Humbler  in  array ; 
"  Sent  away,  for  fear  of  harm, 
"  To  the  village  or  the  farm, — 
"  Packed  in  haste  away. 

XXX. 

"  Other  doings  must  be  done, 
"  Another  empire  is  begun, 

"  Behold  your  own  domain  ! 
"  Gentle  bride  !  Behold  it  there ! 
"  The  lordly  palace  proud  and  fair : — 
"  You  shall  live  and  reign, 

XXXI. 

"  In  that  rich  and  noble  house, 
"  Till  age  shall  silver  o'er  the  brows, 
"  And  nod  the  trembling  head. 


/ 
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"  Not  regaidiiig  what  is  meant, 
"  Incessant  uniform  assent, 

""  To  an  thaf  s  done  or  said. 

XXXII. 

''  Let  the  iaidifiil  threshold  greet, 
"  With  omens  fair,  those  lovely  feet, 

"Lightly  lifted  o*er; 
*'  Let  the  garlands  wave  and  bow 
"  From  the  lofty  lintel's  brow 

"  That  bedeck  the  door." 


XXXIII. 

See  the  couch  with  crimson  dress — 
Where,  seated  in  the  deep  recess, 

With  expectation  warm. 
The  bridegroom  views  her  coming  near,- 
The  slender  jrouth  that  led  her  here 

May  now  release  her  arm. 

XXXIV. 

^th  a  fixt  intense  r^ard 

He  beholds  her  close  and  hard 

In  awfiil  interview : 
Shortly  now  she  must  be  sped 
To  the  chamber  and  the  bed. 

With  attendance  due. 


Let  the  ancient  worthy  wives, 
That  have  past  their  constant  lives 

With  a  single  mate. 
As  befits  advised  age, 
With  council  and  precaution*  sage 

Assist  and  r^;ulate. 

XXXVI. 

She  the  mistress  of  the  band 
Comes  again  with  high  command, 

''  Bridegroom,  go  your  way ; 
"  There  your  bride  is  in  the  bower, 
"  Like  a  lovely  lily  flower, 

"  Or  a  rose  in  May. 


Precautions  against  enchantments  or  the  evil  eye. 
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is  evidently,  the  characteristic  language  of  the  old  gossips, 
senibus  viris  cognitae  bene  fceminae,"  but  as  before  ob- 
it is  difficult  to  mark  the  point  at  which  it  ends. 

XXXIX. 

"  Ay,  and  you  yourself  in  truth, 
"  Are  a  goodly  comely  youth, 

"  Proper,  tall,  and  fair ; 
**  Venus  and  the  Graces  too, 
"  Have  befriended  each  of  you 

"  For  a  lovely  pair. 

XL. 

"  There  you  go  !  may  Venus  bless, 
"  Such  as  you  with  good  success 

"  In  the  lawful  track ; 
"  You  that,  in  an  honest  way, 
**  Purchase  in  the  face  of  day, 

"  Whatsoe'er  you  lack." 

XLI. 

Sport  your  fill  and  never  spare — 
Let  us  have  an  infant  heir 

Of  the  noble  name ; 
Such  a  line  should  ever  last. 
As  it  has  for  ages  past, 

Another  and  the  same. 

XLII. 

Fear  not  I  with  the  coming  year. 
The  new  Torquatus  will  be  here, 

Him  we  soon  shall  see 
With  infant  gesture  fondly  seek 
To  reach  his  father's  manly  cheek, 

From  his  mother's  knee. 

XLIII. 

With  laughing  eyes  and  dewy  lip. 
Pouting  like  the  purple  tip 

That  points  the  rose's  bud  ; 
While  mingled  with  the  mother's  grace, 
Strangers  shall  recognise  the  trace 

That  marks  the  Manlian  blood. 

H    H 
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XLIV. 

So  the  mother's  fair  renown 
Shall  betimes  adorn  and  crown 

The  child  with  dignity, 
As  we  read  in  stories  old 
Of  Telemachus  the  bold, 

And  chaste  Penelope. 

XLV. 

Now  the  merry  task  is  o'er 

I^t  us  hence  and  close  the  door. 

While  loud  adieus  are  paid ; 
*'  Live  in  honour,  love  and  truth, 
**  And  exercise  your  lusty  youth, 

**  In  matches  fairly  played." 


Carm.  ys:\,—Nan  ideo  Gelli,  d^'r. 

ELLIUS,  it  never  once  was  my  design, 
In  all  that  wretched,  tedious  love  of  mine, 
To  treat  you  as  a  worthy  man  or  just, 
Alive  to  shame,  susceptible  of  trust, 
In  word  or  act  true,  faithful,  or  sincere ; 
But  since  that  idol  which  my  heart  held  dear 
Was  not  your  sister,  niece,  or  near  of  kin, 
The  slight  inducement  of  so  small  a  sin 
As  broken  faith  to  a  confiding  fiiend, 
Would  scarce,  methought,  allure  you  to  descend 
From  those  proud  heights  of  wickedness  sublime — 
Giant  ambition  that  aspires  to  climb 
The  topmost  pinnacles  of  human  guilt : — 
— To  make  the  mistress  of  your  friend  a  jilt 
Appeared  too  poor  a  triumph.    I  was  blind        -^ 
To  that  perpetual  relish  which  you  find  ^ 

In  crimes  of  all  degrees  and  every  kind.  ^ 
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TRANSLATION    FROM    LOPE   DE   VEGA. 

Madre  unos  ojuelos  vi 
Nigros  *  alegres  y  bellos,  &c. 

UCH  a  pair  of  black  eyes  as  I  saw  yesterday — 
So  lively,  so  sparkling,  so  gentle  and  gay  ! 
Dear  mother,  such  things  they  were  seeming  to  say ; 
They  so  taunted  and  teazed  betwixt  earnest  and  play  ; 

They  gave  me  such  pleasiu-e,  so  mingled  with  pain, 

And  oh  !  I  am  dying  to  see  them  again  ! 

Lisbon,  1802. 


FROM   THE  SPANISH   OF  GONZALO    DE   BERCEO.» 

Vida  de  San  Millan,  Stanzas  57,  63-65,  77  and  78.' 

E  walk'd  those  mountains  wild,  and  lived  within  that 

nook 
For  forty  years  and  more,  nor  ever  comfort  took 
Of  offer'd  food  or  alms,  or  human  speech  or  look  ; 
No  other  saint  in  Spain  did  such  a  penance  brook. 

And  there  I  saw,  myself,  for  so  the  chance  befell. 
Upon  the  mountain  ledge,  beside  a  springing  well, 
A  hermitage  of  stone,  a  chapel  and  a  cell, — 
It  is  not  yet  destroyed  ;  he  built  it,  as  they  tell. 

For  many  a  painful  year  he  pass*d  the  seasons  there, 
And  many  a  night  consumed  in  penitence  and  prayer — 
In  solitude  and  cold,  with  want  and  evil  fare. 
His  thoughts  to  God  resigned,  and  free  from  human  care. 

*  **  Verdcs"  in  the  original,  see  **  Tesoro  de  los  Romanceros  y  Cancioneros 
spanoles,"  &c     Paris,  1838,  p.  284. 

'  The  order  of  the  stanzas  is  changed  in  the  translation.     "  Sanchez  Coleccion 
^Poesias  Castellanas  anteriores  al  Siglo  XV,"  vol.  ii  p.  120,  Madrid,  1780. 
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Oh,  sacred  is  that  place,  the  fountain  and  the  hill, 
The  rocks  where  he  reposed,  in  meditation  still ; 
The  solitary  shades,  through  which  he  roved  at  will, 
His  presence  all  that  place  with  sanctity  did  fill 

In  every  act  a  saint,  in  life's  every  feature, 
Of  controverted  points  no  teacher  or  repeater ; 
Caird  by  the  voice  of  God,  from  the  first  hand  of  nature, 
From  childhood  to  his  end,  a  pure  and  holy  creature. 

He  is  s€ntfar  by  the  bishop  and  comes  to  the  town. 

In  such  guise  as  he  could,  and  in  such  poor  array, 
Where  or  whence  he  had  it,  in  truth,  I  cannot  say. 
He  came  down  fit)m  the  hills,  and  went  forth  on  his  way, 
The  road  across  the  plain,  to  where  the  city  lay. 

There,  leaning  on  his  staff,  he  entered  in  the  town, 
His  eyes  upon  the  earth,  his  forehead  bending  down ; 
His  beard  was  deep  and  large,  his  locks  all  overgrown, 
So  strange  and  rude  a  form  they  ne'er  had  seen  anoa 


FROM  THE  "DIANA"  OF  MONTE  MAYOR. 

Mario  mi  Madre  en  pariendo 

Mo9a  hermosa  y  mal  logmda. 
El  ama  que  me  dio  leche, 

Jamas  tuvo  dicha  en  nada,  &c.* 


Y  mother  died  to  give  me  life 
I  was  bom  in  sorrowing ; 
The  very  nurse  that  tended  me 
Was  a  poor  ill-fated  thing. 
So  have  I  been  all  my  life, 

In  courtship  and  in  marrying : 
Love,  so  seeming  sweet  at  first, 
Left  behind  a  secret  sting ; 


•  Libro  Quinto,  fol.  136,  ed.  Antwerp,  1580.     The  rhyme  throughout  the 
original  is  on  the  syllable  <*  ada,"  as  the  translator  makes  it  on  "  ing." 
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Sirens  plighted  me  his  faith. 

And  went,  forsooth,  to  serve  the  king ; 
My  father  gave  me  to  a  churl. 

For  such  wealth  as  he  could  bring. 
Would  he  had  given  me  to  the  grave. 

With  a  shroud  instead  of  a  wedding-ring  ! 
Jealousy  couches  by  my  side. 

From  bed-time  to  the  fair  morning. 
When  I  wake  he  watches  me ; 

When  I  rise  he  is  on  the  wing — 
Jealousy  pursues  my  path. 

To  the  fold  and  to  the  spring. 
Jealousy  besets  me  so, 

That  I  can  neither  laugh  nor  sing : 
I  can  neither  look  nor  speak 

For  fear  of  false  interpreting. 
His  countenance  is  never  gay, 

Always  sour  and  threatening ; 
His  looks  still  peering  on  one  side — 

No  voice  but  angry  muttering  ; 
If  I  ask  him  what  he  ails, 

He  never  answers  anything. 


TRANSLATION   OF  THE   "ROMANCE  DEL 

REY   DE  ARAGON." 

Miraba  de  Campo  Veijo, 

£1  Rey  de  Aragon  un  dia,  &c  * 

HE  King  of  Aragon  look'd  down 

From  Campo  Veijo,  where  he  stood, 
And  he  beheld  the  Sea  of  Spain, 
Both  the  ebb-tide  and  the  flood. 

He  saw  the  gallies  and  the  ships — 
How  some  set  sail  and  others  enter ; 

Some  were  sailing  on  a  cruize, 

And  others  on  a  merchant's  venture. 

•  From  the  **  Silva  de  varios  Romances."     Barcelona,  1684. 
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Some  were  sailing  to  Lombardy, 
And  some  to  Flanders,  far  away : 

And,  oh,  how  bright  were  the  ships  of  war, 
With  swelling  sails  and  streamers  gay ! 

He  saw  the  city  that  spread  below — 
Royal  Naples,  that  noble  town ! 

And  the  three  castles,  how  they  stood, 
On  the  great  city  looking  down : 

The  new  castle  and  the  Capuan, 
And  St  Elmo,  far  the  best — 

Like  the  sun  at  the  noon  day, 
It  shone  so  bright  above  the  rest 

The  King  stood  silent  for  a  while. 

He  gazed  and  wept  at  his  own  thought — 

Oh,  Naples,  thou'rt  a  princely  purchase, 
But  thou  hast  been  dearly  bought ! 

Many  brave  and  loyal  captains 
You  had  cost,  e'er  you  were  won ; 

Besides  a  dear  and  valiant  brother, 
Whom  I  grieved  for  like  a  son, — 

Knights  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Whose  like  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 

Of  soldiers  and  of  other  subjects. 
Many,  many  thousands  slain  ; 

Two-and-twenty  years  you  cost  me. 

The  best  of  my  life  that  are  pass'd  away ; 

For  here  this  beard  began  to  grow. 
And  here  it  has  been  tum'd  to  grey. 

Madrid,  1804. 
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LINES   WRITTEN    AFTER   VISITING   THE 
MONASTERIES  AT  CATANIA. 

**  Li  Beati  singular! 
Son  poi  mi  di  Regolari 
Va  vidite  a  Le  Cunventi, 
Ca  su  tutti  ben  contenti." —  F«/w  Alortu, 

|0NKS  and  holy  clerks  profest 
Lead  the  sweetest  and  the  best, 
The  securest  life  of  all. 
Look  within  the  convent  wall, 

See  the  countenances  there 

Unanno/d  by  worldly  care, 

Unaffected  happy  faces, 

With  the  features  and  the  traces 

Of  habitual  tranquillity : 

With  the  joyous  affability 

That  bespeaks  a  heart  and  head, 

Undisturbed  at  board  and  bed, 

Studious  hours  and  holy  rites, 

Occupy  their  days  and  nights ; 

Study,  learning,  and  devotion. 

Leading  onward  to  promotion ; 

Here  discreet  and  trusty  Friars, 

Rule  the  Brotherhood  as  Priors ; 

Some  are  known  as  casuists, 

Theologians,  canonists ; 

One  among  them,  here  and  there, 

Rises  to  the  prelate's  chair. 

Thence  again  his  parts  and  knowledge, 

Fix  him  in  the  sacred  college. 

With  the  robe  of  Cardinal ; 

Last — the  topmost  point  of  all — 

The  majestic  throne  of  Pope, 

Stands  within  the  verge  of  hope : 

That  supreme  and  awful  state, 

Which  the  noble  and  the  great 

With  devout  obeisance  greet. 

Humbly  falling  at  his  feet. 

na,  Feb,  9,  1821. 
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TRANSLATION  FROM  FAUST. 
Act  III.    Scene  VII. 

Mephistophdes, 

|UT  I  withdraw  myself.     I  see 
You  Ve  visitors  of  quality. 

Martha,  Come  get  your  best  bred  answer  ready, 
My  dear,  he  takes  you  for  a  lady. 

Margaret,  Tis  the  good  gentleman's  good  nature, — 
Tm  a  poor  harmless  simple  creature, 
I've  neither  jewels,  silk,  nor  lace  ; 
I  've  nothing  but  my  silly  face. 

Martha.  Ah !  dress  and  jewels  are  not  all. 
But  there's  a  style,  an  air  withal. 
An  elegance — 

Meph.  Well,  if  I  may, 

I  'm  glad  that  I  'm  allowed  to  stay. 

Martha,  And  what's  your  errand,  tell  me,  pray  ? 

Meph.  My  worthy  dame,  if  I  could  chuse, 
I  should  have  brought  you  better  news : 
But  'tis  a  promise,  after  all. 
Your  husband  b^g'd  of  me  to  call. 
To  give  his  best  respects,  he  said 
And  to  acquaint  you — He  was  dead. 

Martha.  What,  dead  !  dear  honest  soul !     And  I — 
I  shan't  survive  it     I  shall  die. 

Marg.  Good  worthy  mother,  don't  distract 
Yourself 

Meph.     The  melancholy  fact 
Is  as  I  mentioned. 

Marg.  Well,  I  vow, 

For  my  part  it  would  kill  me  now, — 
I  never  should  look  up  again. 

Meph.  Pain  follows  pleasure — pleasure  pain. 

Martha.  But  how  ?  when  did  it  happen  ?    Say ! 

Meph.  Your  husband  lies  in  Padua, 
In  a  fair  churchyard  open'd  newly. 
Enclosed  and  consecrated  duly, 
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In  the  best  spot  that  could  be  found, 
Accommodated  under  ground. 

Martha,  YouVe  brought  me  something,  I  suppose  ? 

Meph.  Yes,  when  his  life  drew  to  a  close 

He  trusted  me  with  a  commission 

Of  costly  charge  :  his  last  petition, 

As  a  memorial  of  the  dead. 

To  have  five  hundred  masses  said. 
Dec.  1835. 


iESOFS  FABLE   OF  THE  FROGS. 

FROM   LA    FONTAINE. 

HE  Frogs  time  out  of  mind 
Lived  uncontroird. 
Their  form  of  government  was  undefined, 
But  reasons,  strong  and  manifold. 
Which  then  were  given, 
Induced  them  to  demand  a  King  from  Heaven. 
Jove  heard  the  prayer — ^and,  to  fulfil  it, 
Threw  them  down  a  Log  or  Billet : 
The  Prince  arrived  with  such  a  dash. 

Coming  down  to  take  possession  ; 
Frogs  are  easy  to  abash. 

Their  valour  is  diluted  with  discretion, — 
In  a  word  their  hearts  forsook  them  : 

That  instant  they  dissolved  the  Session, 
Choosmg  the  shortest  way  that  took  them 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bog, — 
Not  one  remained  to  cry,  "  God  save  King  Log." 
There  was  an  ancient  flap-chapped  Peer, 

Nobly  bom 
Of  the  best  spawn  ; 
At  first  he  kept  aloof  firom  fear. 
Waiting  the  close  of  all  this  storm, 
Till  things  should  take  some  settled  form — 
Like  a  great  vassal. 
In  his  castle. 
With  full-blown  bags, 
Intrench'd  with  lofty  bullrushes  and  flags. 
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A  wish  to  gain  the  sovereign's  ear. 

Made  him  draw  near ; 
He  saw  him  where  he  lay  in  state,  ^ 

With  a  solidity  and  weight,  - 

That  bespoke  him  truly  great  ^ 

Then  came  a  shoal  in  quest  of  posts  and  charges, 
Much  like  our  ancient  courtiers  with  their  baiges, 
They  ventured  barely  within  reach, — 
The  Chancellor  discharged  a  speech : 
They  waited  for  his  majesty's  reply, — 
They  waited  a  long,  tedious,  awkward  space. 
Then  stared  each  other  in  the  face, 
And  drew  more  nigh, — 
Till  growing  bolder. 
They  leap*d  upon  the  back  and  shoulder 
Of  their  Stadholder. 
The  worthy  monarch  all  that  while 
Was  never  seen  to  frown  or  smile, 
He  never  looked,  he  never  stirred, — 
He  never  spoke  a  single  word, 

Bad  or  good. 
It  seem*d  as  if  he  neither  heard 
Nor  understood. 
The  Frogs,  like  Russian  nobles  in  such  cases, 
Reading  each  others'  meaning  in  their  faces, 

Proceeded  to  the  monarch's  deposition,— 
This  act  was  followed  by  preferring 
A  new  Petition 
For  a  new  Prince  more  active  and  more  stirring. 
The  prayer  was  heard  \ 
To  make  quick  work, 
Jove  sent  them  down  the  Stork, 
First  cousin  to  the  Secretary  Bird. 
His  forte  was  business  and  despatch  : 

At  the  first  snatch 
He  swallowed  the  Polonius  of  the  Pool; 
ITien  following  Machiavelli's  rule, 
He  fell  upon  the  poor  Marsh-landers, 
Conscribing  all  that  he  could  catch, 
Trampling  them  down  into  the  mud. 
Confiscating  their  guts  and  blood, 
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Like  a  French  Prefect  sent  to  Flanders. 
The  wretched  frogs  in  their  despair 

Renewed  their  prayer ; 
And  Jove  in  answer  thundered  this  decree, — 

"  Since  you  could  not  agree, 

"  To  live  content  and  free, 
"  I  sent  you  down  a  King  of  the  best  wood, 

"  Suited  to  your  pacific  brood ; 

"  Your  foolish  pride 

"  Set  him  aside, 
**  This  second  was  intended  for  a  curse, — 
"  Be  satisfied — or  I  shall  find  a  worse." 


TRANSLATION  FROM  PROSPER  AQUITANUS. 

**  Hiuc  arbitrium  per  devia  lapsum 
Claudiat,  &c" 

V.  586. 

HE  bewildered  will, 

Wanders  in  ways  uncouth  and  stumbles  still, 
Never  at  rest,  but  ever  in  the  wrong, 
Yet  eager,  indefatigable,  strong ; 

Within  the  Labyrinthine  circle  bound. 

In  every  path  of  error  pacing  round. 

Vain  hope,  illusive  confidence  attend. 

And  guide  the  victim  to  his  destined  end,  — 

Frantic  he  rushes  on  forbidden  ground, 

Falls  in  a  snare  and  rises  with  a  wound. 

Nay,  more  to  the  distracted  fallen  will, 

The  grace  that  saves  and  heals  appears  to  kill, 


Suspending  life  and  motion  if  applied. 
No  wonder — if  a  madman  in  his  pride 
Chases  the  kind  physician  from  his  side. 
Loath  to  relinquish  what  his  fever'd  brain 
Suggests  of  rank  and  power,  to  sink  again 
In  weakness,  want,  and  salutary  pain. 
See  the  primaeval  artifice  renew'd, 
The  very  fraud  of  Eden  which  imbued 


1. 
i 

} 
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The  streams  of  life  with  poison.    Oh,  beware, 
Heed  not  the  subtle  snake — avoid  the  snare. 
Let  not  the  flattering  whisper  tempt  you  now, 
To  feed  on  venom  from  the  faded  bough, — 
Faded  and  broken,  blighted  at  the  fiUl, 
Think  not  the  evil  diet  will  recall, 
And  nourish  the  Divine  similitude. 
The  angelic  form.    So  pestilent  and  crude, 
It  feeds  their  angiy  tumour,  throbbing  rife 
In  the  proud  flesh,  and  from  the  fruits  of  life 
Drives  them  with  loathing  horror — forth  they  flee, 
And  with  a  rabid  instinct  shun  the  Tree. 

Pieta,  Nov,  1821. 
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TRANSLATIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE 


PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 


r 


^^l)igKrT  would  certainly  be  a  great  gratification  to  the 
I  bP^^  curiosity  of  learning,  and  a  most  delightful  in- 
I  ra^l^  dulgence  to  the  imagination,  which  loves  to  trans- 
tjj^^j^  fer  itself  into  the  remotest  times ;  if  we  could,  by 
any  means,  attain  to  read  and  understand  the 
of  David,  as  they  were  read  and  understood  and  recited  by 
istrels  and  Singers  of  his  own  time.    But  for  a  Christian, 

only  his  own  edification,  it  is  surely  more  profitable  to 
e  upon  them  as  they  were  expounded  by  our  Saviour  and 
sties,  in  their  application  to  his  own  person  and  ministry, 
the  events  of  his  Church.  That  many  of  these  events  are 
ure,  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  best  Theologians  of  our 

(as,  for  instance,  Bishops  Home  and  Horsley) ;  that  they 
be  far  distant,  is  the  apprehension  of  many  learned  and 
persons  now  living  j  to  invest  the  awful  images  of  antient 
;y,  contained  in  the  Psalms  appropriated  to  our  principal 
J,  in  suitable  forms  of  austere  and  simple  poetry,  has  been 
:mpt  of  the  unworthy  Author, 
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PSALM  I. 

LESSED  is  He— the  man  that  hath  not  walked 
In  the  counsel  of  the  reprobate,  nor  talk'd 
With  Sinners  in  the  broad  and  beaten  way : 
Nor,  with  unsanctified  and  haughty  sway, 

Throned  in  the  magisterial  chair,  presum'd 

To  censure  and  condemn  what  God  hath  doom'd. 

But  his  delight  is  in  that  blessed  Law, — 

To  find  it  holy,  pure,  and  free  from  flaw  ; 

His  task,  his  recreation,  his  delight, 

Both  Even  and  Mom,  and  in  the  depths  of  Night 

So  shall  he  prosper, — flourishing  and  free. 

Like  to  the  natural  or  the  mystic  tree, 

Fast  by  the  living  waters ;  bringing  forth 

In  his  due  season  fruits  of  kindly  worth, 

Alms  and  oblations :  while  his  very  leaf' 

Shall  whisper  of  repentance  and  belief 

Mov'd  by  the  Spirit  of  heav*n,  and  vocal  made, 

A  living  tongue, — it  shall  not  fall  nor  fade. 

Not  so  the  ungodly. — When  the  winds  arise 

To  scatter  their  inventions  worldly  wise. 

Wafted  in  wild  opinion  to  and  fro. 

With  their  atomic  chaff, — away  they  go. 

Therefore  the  curious  spirits,  idly  bold. 

Rash,  sinful,  insolent,  shall  stand  controuPd, 

With  their  exploded  postulates  uncouth, 

In  the  firm  Synod  of  eternal  Truth. 
The  Lord  is  over  all, — to  mark  and  know 

The  spirit  and  heart  and  mind  of  all  below. 

He  Establishes  and  confirms  the  good, — and  ever 

Confounds  the  uiuighteous  in  their  vain  endeavour. 

'  Leaves  are  metaphorically  used  to  signify  speech,  language. 
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EASTER   DAY. 


mHY  do  the  nations  rage  and  storm  in  vain 
<  With  insurrection  furious  and  profane  ; 

And  Lo, — the  Monarchs  of  the  world  are  met ! 
!  Tlieir  ranks  are  muster'd,  and  their  council  set; 
Princes  and  people — all  with  one  accord 
United  in  revolt  against  their  Lord ; 
Against  the  Lord,  and  his  anointed  Son  ; 
The  purpose  and  design  is  ever  one ; 
Whether  tyrannic,  or  tumultuous, — still 
Enthroning  earthly  Wisdom,  Power  and  Will : 

The  last  prerogative  of  human  pride 
Claim'd  and  avoVdj^to  cast  the  bonds  aside 
Which  fetter  human  action  ; — to  be  free 
From  Him  the  Almighty  Eternal  Enemy  ! 
"  Come— let  us  break  the  chain,  and  rend  away 
"These  links  of  mental  slavery" — Thus  they  say, — 
He  that  abides  in  Heav'n,^ surveys  awhile 
Their  hideous  uproar  with  an  awful  smile; 
Till  wrath  divine, — long  slumbering  and  supprest, 
Rouses  at  length, — and  each  rebellious  breast 
Quell'd  and  appall'd, — attends  the  vast  decree 
Vouch'd  in  a  voice  of  angry  majesty. 
"  Yet  shall  He  reign, — and  He  shall  rule  ye  still 
"  Anointed  and  enthron'd  on  Sion's  hill." 
He  comes  1 — "  I  come  the  Teacher  and  the  King; 
"The  Lawgiver  ;  Jehovah's  word  I  bring; 
"  He  saith  to  me, — 'Mine  only  Son  !  this  day 
'  Begotten,  avow'd  and  bom  ;  demand,  and  say ; 
'  Ask  and  obtain  thy  privilege  of  birth ; 
'  All  tribes  and  tongues  and  every  realm  of  earth  ! 
'  Thou  shall  control  them  with  the  Rule  of  Right ; 
'  As  with  an  iron  rod ;  to  rive  and  smite 
'  The  reprobate ;  and  like  the  potter's  ware 
'  Scatter  asunder  Empires  here  and  there.'" 
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Therefore  be  timely  wise,  O  ye  the  Chief 
Of  earthly  powers  ! — Obedience  and  Belief 
May  yet  avail  you ;  but  the  time  is  brief; — 
The  warning  is  gone  forth ; — the  event  is  near ; 
Be  wise  and  learned  ;— Serve  the  Lord  in  fear ! 
Princes  and  Kings  of  earth  salute  the  Son 
With  reverence,  ere  the  tempest  is  begun ; 
The  stonn  of  fiery  wrath ;  whose  angry  blaze 
May  snatch  you  wandering  in  forbidden  ways 
If  it  be  rous'd  and  kindled ;  bless'd  are  all 
That  with  a  trembling  hope  await  the  call. 


Psalm  XXI. 

ASCENSION. 

E  shall  rejoice,  O  Lord,  our  rightful  King, 
Exulting  in  thy  succour,  conquering 
The  eternal  enemy  with  Thy  strength  and  aid. 
— Sin,  Deatli  and  Sorrow  and  Pain  are  captive 
made — 
— His  heart's  desire  thou  grantest  him — the  scope 
Of  every  supplication,  prayer,  and  hope  ! 
With  bounty,  and  love,  and  favor  overflowing. 
With  blessing  thou  preventest  him ;  bestowing 
On  his  anointed  head,  the  regal  ring 
Incorruptible,  as  Conqueror,  Priest  and  King ! 
The  gold  thereof  is  perfect ;  purified 
Tormented  in  the  furnace,  prov'd  and  tried. 

Life  was  the  boon  he  sought ;  yet  not  to  live 
Alone ;  but  life  eternal  didst  thou  give  : 
Great  is  his  glory  and  praise,  atchieved  at  length 
In  Thy  salvation,  with  thy  power  and  strength. 
Thy  countenance  shall  gladden  him ;  and  display 
A  second  self;  with  delegated  sway 
Co-ordinate ;  a  fountain,  and  a  store. 
Of  mercy,  and  Hope,  and  Grace  for  evermore. 
For  all  the  nations !     For  his  faith  was  tried ; 
For  that  his  trust  in  Thee  was  testified ; 
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'I'hy  mercy  shall  maintain  him  on  the  throne, 
Time  without  end,  unshaken  and  alone  ! 

King  !  Conqueror ! — in  thy  wrath  thou  shalt  arise 
And  thy  right  hand  shall  reach  thine  enemies 
With  ready  vengeance — as  the  flames  and  heat, 
That  round  the  vaulted  furnace  rave  and  beat, 
Enkindling  and  devouring  all  within  ; 
Thy  judgments  shall  consume  the  sons  of  sin, 
The  fuel  of  wrath,  outrageous,  fiery,  rife, 
With  inextinguishable  fury  and  strife 
Kindled  to  self  destruction  ;  branch  and  root 
Thou  shalt  eradicate  them  ! — seed  and  fruit 
Exterminated ! — neitiier  name  nor  place 
Left  upon  earth — nor  memory,  nor  trace  I — 
For  why  ?  the  malice  of  their  hearts  was  bent 
Against  Thy  kingdom  and  name ; — The  vain  intent 
Is  baffled,  and  recoils  ; — Thy  vengeful  bow, 
Arm*d  and  up-rais'd,  is  visible  below  ! — 
Stunn'd  and  amazM,  the  thunder  of  the  string, 
Strikes  on  their  ear.  Thy  shafts  are  on  the  wing ! 
O  Lord,  our  succour  in  that  fearful  hour 
Exalt  I'hyself  in  Thine  own  strength  and  Power ; 
So  shall  we  praise  Thy  blessed  name,  and  sing 
Our  Conqueror  and  Deliverer,  Lord  and  King. 


Psalm  XXI  L 

GOOD    FRIDAY. 

^Y  God,  my  God,  look  on  me !  why  dost  thou — 
In  agony  and  distress — forsake  me  now, 
Forlorn  of  help  from  thee  ? — my  daily  cry 
Goes  up  before  thy  throne,  O  Lord,  most  high  I 

Incessant, — instant, — from  tlie  dawn  of  light, 

And  in  the  restless  watches  of  the  night : 

But  Thou  remainest,  stedfast,  holy,  pure. 

Righteous,  unchanged,  and  Thy  decrees  endure 

Eternally  predestined  truly  and  well, 
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O  Thou,  the  glory  and  praise  of  Israel ! 
Our  Fathers  hop'd  in  Thee ;  they  cried  and  prayed 
For  help ;  and  Thou  didst  grant  them  present  aid ; 
They  trusted  and  were  holpen ; — as  for  me 
A  worm  and  not  a  man — the  last  degree 
Of  deep  debasement,  ignominy,  and  scorn, 
Oppresses  me  overwhelmed  and  overborne — 
An  outcast  of  the  people,  a  mark,  a  stock 
For  vulgar  tongues  and  lips  to  taunt  and  mock ; 
Saying,  "  He  trusted  in  his  God  to  save  him, 
**  Let  God  then  interpose,  if  God  will  have  him  " — 
Yes — ^Thou  art  He — that  from  my  mother^s  womb 
Deliveredst  me  to  light, — my  trust, — on  whom 
Whilst  laid  at  rest  upon  the  nursing  breast, 
My  thoughts  and  hopes  were  daily  and  hourly  dwelling  : 
Father  and  Lord  in  mercy  and  might  excelling. 
Whose  glory  and  praise  my  lips  were  ever  telling, 
Leave  me  not  here  abandoned  and  alone ; 
For  trouble  is  hard  at  hand,  and  help  is  none ! 
The  bestial  herd'  of  Basan  close  me  round, 
In  boisterous  outrage,  with  a  savage  sound 
Of  rage  and  outcry,  like  the  lion's  howl. 
And  eyes  and  gestures  eager,  fierce  and  foul — 
And  there  I  stand  amongst  them ! — silent,  slow, 
Weak  as  the  very  water ;  faint  and  low ; 
My  bones  are  out  of  joint ;  my  heart  within 
Melts  as  the  wax ;  my  lips  and  tongue  begin 
To  shrivel  and  wither  with  the  parching  breath — 
And  thou  shalt  bring  me  to  the  dust  of  death  ! — 
The  bloody  dogs,*  the  unclean  are  in  the  crowd  ! 
With  the  hypocritic  Elders  stem  and  proud — 
My  feet  and  hands  are  pierc'd,  and  every  bone 
Naked  and  bare,  and  counted  one  by  one ! 
In  empty  wonderment  they  gather  round. 
Gazing  upon  me,  watching  every  wound  ! — 
My  garments  are  shar*d  out — my  vest  unrent 
Stak'd  as  a  prize,  with  ribald  merriment ! — 


'  A  race  of  animals,  clean  according  to  the  Law,  but  of  a  savage  and  violent 
nature.     The  yevrish  Rulers, 
*  The  andean  dogs,  (he  Roman  soldiers — of  Gentile  race. 
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But  be  not  Thou  far  from  me,  O  God  my  strength  ! 

Father  and  Lord !  incline  thine  ear  at  length — 

Haste  Thee  to  help  me ;  save  my  soul  from  scath 

Of  fiendish  rage  ;  and  thine  appointed  wrath, 

The  sword  of  Eden  brandished  early  and  long  ! — 

So  shall  I  praise  Thee  with  a  joyful  song 

Of  victory  and  redemption ;  and  proclaim 

Thy  justice  and  Thy  mercies  and  Thy  name 

Amongst  the  brethren — Ye  that  fear  the  Lord  ! 

Sons  of  the  chosen  seed !  with  one  accord 

Magnify  and  praise  his  name,  >%'ith  love  and  awe  ! 

Sons  of  the  covenant  and  of  the  law  ! 

Children  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel  I 

For  ye  can  witness  well, — that  he  the  Lord 

Hath  not  abhorred — nor  shunn*d  the  deep  infliction, 

That  dreadful  interdiction  undergoing. 

His  tears  in  anguish  flowing,  and  his  cry 

Were  heard  and  seen  on  high ;  the  Almighty  face 

Was  tiuu'd  to  pity  and  grace, — and  pardon  given. 

And  ratified  in  heaven  ! — A  louder  voice 

Shall  summon  to  rejoice,  a  congregation  " 

From  many  a  tribe  and  nation ;  wider  far ;  i 

From  where  the  appointed  star 

Leads  forth  the  mystic  eastern  Sages  hoar ; 

E*en  to  the  silent,  shady,  western  shore  ;  •; 

The  guests  are  marshall'd,  and  the  banquet  spread,  j 

With  heavenly  wine  and  bread — The  bread  of  life  ! 

Without  restraint  or  strife,  or  fear,  or  sadness. 

In  singleness  of  heart,  with  love  and  gladness ; 

A  company  which  death  shall  not  dissever — 

They  share  the  food  which  leads  to  life  for  ever. 


Lastly,  the  extremest  tribes  and  every  race 
Of  the  World's  utmost  space. 
Spelling  aright, — the  words  of  truth  and  light 
Through  dark  confused  tradition  long  abus'd. 
Shall  turn  anew ; — to  recollect  the  true 
Saviour — and  Sacrifice, — ^and  Child  of  Heaven, 
— The  great  primaeval  Hope  and  Promise  given  ! 

The  I^rd  is  ruler ;  ever>'  Realm  of  earth 
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His  heritage  of  birth,  is  claim'd  and  held 
Subdued  and  queird, — beneath  his  awful  sway ; 
Princes  and  kings  obey ;  the  noble  and  great 
Sages  and  Chiefs  of  State,  with  humble  cheer 
Attend  the  table  in  fear ;  or  serve  and  wait : 
Bashful  and  late,  the  sad  rejected  Seed, 
From  guilt  and  error  freed,  return  at  length  ; 
To  be  reneVd  in  strength,  a  mighty  nation  ; 
Again  accounted  as  a  generation, 
Enroird  and  registered  before  the  Lord, 
Upon  the  great  record ; — to  testify 
Of  the  Most  High;  the  deeds  which  he  hath  done; 
Pardon  and  grace  with  mighty  struggles  won, 
And  glory  and  rule  ordain'd  ;  for  him  the  anointed 
Amidst  a  race  pre-destin*d  and  appointed. 


Psalm  XLV. 
CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Y  thoughts  burst  forth,  even  as  a  boiling  spring ; 
As  a  full  flowing  course  of  ready  writing ; 
From  the  deep  source  inditing, 
The  glory  and  praise  of  our  anointed  King : 


Thy  form,  O  King !  is  fairer,  and  thy  face. 
Than  the  degraded,  earthly,  fallen  Race ; 
Thy  lips  are  full  of  Wisdom,  Truth,  and  Grace 
For  He,  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  for  ever. 
Gird  and  prepare  Thee,  for  the  great  endeavour ; 
Gird  and  prepare,  the  sword  upon  thy  thigh. 

Oh,  Thou  Most  High  ! 

With  glory  and  majesty 
Ride  prosperously  forth ;  with  pity  and  ruth, 
Justice  and  Mercy,  Righteousness  and  Truth, 
The  strength  of  thy  right  hand  shall  counsel  thee ; 
Framing  the  final  Covenant  and  Law, 
The  Mystic  Bow ;  the  work  of  wonder  and  awe, 
UTiich  hands  almighty  alone,  can  bend  and  draw. 
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From  the  tremendous  strin^j:, 

UTiat  fearful  echoes  rin^. 
Touches  and  tones  of  the  celestial  weapon  : 

To  those  that  gather  round. 

Thy  faithful  followers  found. 
With  no  disconiant  sound  they  rise  and  deepen  : 

\\7iile  through  the  world  are  seen 

The  winged  volleys  keen. 
Shattering  its  frail  defences,  piercing,  rending. 
Incessant  on  the  minified  host  descendini;, 
A  living  shower  of  flame,  each  fier>'  dart 
Sped  uith  unerring  aim.  to  search  the  reins  and  heart. 

Thy  throne,  O  God  I  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
Is  fixt — nor  years,  nor  earthly  time,  shall  sever 
The  sceptre  from  thy  grasij — Our  King  our  God  I 
Just  is  thy  sceptre,  righteous  is  thy  ro<l ! 
For  in  thy  secret  heart,  and  inmost  sense, 
Hatred  of  sin,  deep  hatred,  and  intense 
Was  prov'd,  in  shame,  and  agony,  and  distress, 
Triumphant  in  the  zeal  of  righteousness. 

Therefore  even  he  thy  God,  \*ith  regal  unction 
Of  grace  and  gladness,  to  thy  rightful  function 
Hath  raised  thee,  with  supreme  investiture — 
Anointed,  consecrated,  holy,  pure, 
inaugurate  in  perfect  majesty  ; 
A  visible  earthly  present  Deity  ! 

From  the  rich  unguent  shed 

Upon  thy  sacred  head, 
A  wide  perfume  is  spread — thy  robes  of  stale 

Waft  odours,  that  proclaim 

From  whence  the  tribute  came  ; 
In  just  obedience  from  the  wise  and  great, 
Proud  halls,  and  ivory  domes  of  Eastern  kings, 

Have  sent  their  precious  things, 
To  gladden  thee  witli  homage  and  adore  ;  '\ 

Myrrh,  nard,  and  cassia  from  the  spicy  shore  ;      /• 
Such  gifts  as  sooth'd  thine  infant  heart  before.      ^ 

Daughters  of  Kings,  of  comely  garb  and  hue, 
Stand  in  attendance  due      I'hy  Bride  and  Queen 
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Pre-eminent  is  seen,  in  stately  vesture, 

In  stature,  form,  and  mien,  in  princely  gesture, 

And  comeliness  of  look  surpassing  all ; 

Within  the  regal  hall  preferred  to  stand, 

At  thy  right  hand,  distinct  in  rich  array. 

Rich  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  purified, 

Refin'd,  and  fully  tried  with  hard  assay. 

Hear  and  attend,  O  Daughter !  Bride  !  and  Queen ! 

Mark  and  attend  ! — foi^get  what  thou  hast  been ; 

Thy  name,  thy  nation,  and  thy  father's  house. 

Thy  customary  vows,  and  wonted  duty ; 

So  shall  the  king  have  pleasure  in  thy  beauty  : 

Him  shalt  thou  worship,  honoured  and  ador'd 

With  other  rites,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord ! 

Yet  She  too  with  her  offering  shall  be  seen. 
The  tributary  Queen,  Daughter  of  Tyre ; 
That  with  her  ample  hire,  and  worldly  dower ; 
Sagacious  of  the  coming  hour,  had  wrought ; 
And  pearls  of  price  with  thrifty  purchase  bought ; 
And  placed  with  wary  trust,  her  wealthy  store. 
Where  neither  moth  nor  rust  corrupt  for  evermore. 

Behold  in  royal  pride 

The  glorious  happy  bride. 
In  woven  gold  magnificently  drest ; 
Her  gorgeous  outer  robe  and  inner  vest 

With  mystic  forms  imprest ; 
Forms  which  the  painful  needle  long  had  wrought 
With  subtle  labour  to  perfection  brought. 

Yet  see  with  livelier  air 
Her  young  companions  fair. 
Harmless  and  joyous,  innocent  of  care. 
Fearless  of  fiaud  or  guile,  guiltless  of  malice, 
With  sportive  easy  cheer,  and  airy  sallies. 
They  pass  the  court,  and  enter  at  the  Palace  ; 

A  fair  approval  meeting ; 

Applauded  and  receiv'd  with  kindly  greeting. 


} 


Think,  then,  no  more  of  thine  ancestral  glory, 
The  Sages  and  the  Saints  of  ancient  story, 
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Prophets  and  Kings— look  to  the  future  race, 
Ordained  to  nobler  things — A  wider  space 
Of  Empire  and  command,  in  other  times, 
Stretching  in  ample  climes  unknown  before. 

For  me,  thy  Name  and  praise  for  evermore 
Shall  be  my  theme — a  song  for  future  days, 
When  thy  supreme  and  undivided  claim 
Of  Empire  every  realm  of  earth  shall  bless 
And  magnify  and  confess  Thy  mighty  name. 


Psalm  LXVIII. 
WHIT-SUNDAY. 

ET  God  arise ! 

And  let  his  enemies 

Be  scattered  and  disperst ! 

The  unrighteous,  reprobate,  profane,  accurst  I 
Let  them  that  hate  him  flee  before  His  face ; 
As  when  the  winds  of  Heaven,  with  easy  chace 
Pursue  the  smoky  blot  that  taints  the  sky 

(In  vain  aspiring  high 
Rising  and  reeking  from  this  earthly  spot) 
The  feeble  fumes  that  waver  and  dissever. 
Vanish  at  once  away  dissolv'd  for  ever ; 
Or  as  the  mass  of  wax  within  the  fire 
Sinks  shapeless  and  dissolv'd,  thy  fervent  ire, 
Shall  melt  their  hearts  with  horror  and  dismay  : 
So  shall  they  perish,  shrink  and  waste  away ; 
The  righteous  shall  behold  it,  and  rejoice 
Before  the  Lord,  with  cheerful  heart  and  voice  : 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  in  his  ineffable  name 
J  ah  ;  the  maintainer  of  this  earthly  frame ; 
Ruling  and  riding  on  the  wheeling  sphere 
Like  a  strong  horseman ;  curbing  its  career. 
Bound  through  the  barren  empty  tracts  of  space ; 
Thy  providence  and  power  shall  also  trace 
A  path  before  Thee,  thro'  the  tracts  of  time  : 
And  marshal  forth  the  eventful  march  sublime, 
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Pacing  the  void  of  blank  futurity — 

God  shall  accomplish  it.     The  Father  He 

Of  all  the  destitute ;  to  save  and  bless 

The  widows,  the  forlorn,  the  fatherless, 

The  solitary  souls  inur'd  to  chains 

Planting  them  forth  among  the  pleasant  plains 

To  dwell  in  happy  families  and  tribes ; 

But  other  destiny  and  abode  prescribes 

For  the  rebellious,  barren,  hard  and  bare. 

With  hunger  and  cold,  with  scanty  and  evil  fare. 

Lord,  when  thou  wentest  forth,  their  mighty  and  dread 
Sovereign  and  Chief;  their  covenanted  Head  ; 
Rescuing  the  sons  of  Jacob  from  distress  ; 
When  thou  didst  march  amidst  the  wilderness, 
Veiling  thy  glories  in  an  earthly  tent ; 
The  solid  earth  did  quake ;  the  firmament 
Stood  shrouded  and  appalFd  ;  seeming  to  weep, 
Blotting  the  soil  with  heavy  drops  and  deep 
— Drops  of  atoning  sorrow  from  above — 
And  Sinai's  mighty  Rock  was  seen  to  move. 
Bowing  his  antient  hoary  form  sublime, 
Mysterious,  rooted  in  the  abyss  of  time. 

But  on  Thine  heritage,  Thou  didst  diffuse 
A  gracious  shower  of  heavenly  and  holy  dews  ; 
Cheering  the  famish'd  hearts  forlorn  and  weary  : 
Appointing  in  the  desert  parch'd  and  dreary, 
A  place  of  rest,  a  plenteous  habitation 
For  Thine  own  flock,  Thy  chosen  congregation — 
God  gave  the  word — a  mighty  multitude 
Moved  forth  at  once,  with  faith  and  hope  endued ; 
Invested  in  the  panoply  divine ; 
Trained  and  arrayed  in  saintly  discipline  ; 
— A  noble  army  of  Martyrs — ^forth  they  went. 
That  (with  the  sound  and  sight,  and  summons  sent) 
Kings  and  embattled  hosts  in  panic  haste 
Fled  headlong — wide  apart,  disperst  and  chas'd ; 
Enriching  humble  households  with  the  spoil 
Of  Heathen  pride  ;  without  fatigue  or  toil, 
Sharing  at  home  the  gain  of  godliness. 

Long  have  ye  lain  in  torture  and  distress. 
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The  furnace  of  affliction  ;  soon  to  rise, 
Lustrous  as  gold  or  silver,  with  the  dies 
That  wander  o*er  the  changeful  Dove  and  deck 
Her  silver  wings,  and  gold-enamePd  neck  : 
Bright,  pure,  and  ever  welcome,  such  as  she 
Heralds  of  peace  and  safety  shall  ye  be — 

In  the  full  triumph,  Salmon's  western  height 
Shines  forth,  enrobed  in  pure  and  snowy  white 
The  token  of  victory — proud  Basan  stands 
Far  eastward,  overlooking  heathen  lands 
With  lofty  ranges  of  superb  ascent, 
Lordly,  majestical,  magnificent, 
Sources  of  health,  and  living  springs  of  life, 
Each  in  his  region— but  forbear  the  strife 
Ye  mighty  and  haughty  Mountains  I  be  not  moved 

Though  Sion's  hill  be  chosen  and  approved  I 

Even  as  the  saintly  Sinai  was  before,  \ 

More  honoured,  better  loved,  and  cherish'd  more — 
Even  as  at  Sinai,  there  the  Lord  shall  be 
The  Lord  of  Hosts,  with  might  and  majesty, 
With  fiery  ministers,  and  cars  of  flame 
Myriads  of  myriads — with  a  loud  acclaim 
In  Heaven  and  Earth — ^The  Lord  is  risen  on  high  !  « 

Destroying  Death,  leading  captivity  ,i 

Captive  and  bound  ;  large  ransom  doth  he  give  / 

Even  for  his  enemies  to  be  sav'd  and  live 
To  praise  and  honour  Him — Here  His  throne  and  place 

Are  stablish*d. — Hence  He  deals  His  gifts  of  grace  \ 

In  kingly  largess — Hence  He  shall  subdue 
The  rugged-headed,  rude,  rebellious  crew 
Perverse  and  hard,  marring  their  shaggy  crown 

With  His  harsh  sceptre,  bruis'd  and  beaten  down —  1 

"  Yet  once  again"  the  Lord  hath  said — "once  more 
"  As  from  the  field  of  Basan  heretofore 
"  Will  I  lead  forth  my  people  ransom-free 
"  Rescued  from  labor  and  captivity 
"  From  the  overwhelming  multitudinous  sea 
**  To  the  rich  purchase  of  fair  victor)' 
"  Their  promis'd  land/'    Thy  feet  shall  print  the  ground 
With  bloody  traces — thy  familiar  hound 
Shall  tinge  his  tongue  with  carnage. — Pomp  and  state,  < 
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Praises  and  Hymns  upon  Thy  triumph  wait, 
Conqueror  and  Lord,  and  leader  of  the  tribes ! 
As  holy  pure  magnific  use  prescribes. 
First  in  the  march  the  solemn  singers  go 
Mounting  in  even  rank,  and  cadence  slow ; 
The  thronging  Minstrels  crowd  the  rear  below 
And  in  the  midst,  a  goodly  troop  and  fair, 
With  the  light  timbrel  tost  and  wav'd  in  air, 
Are  seen  ascending  on  the  sacred  hill, 
With  happy  virgin  voices  pure  and  shrill 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  in  holy  congregations. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  aloud  among  the  nations, 
Your  kindred  Chief,  the  stream  from  Jacob's  well ; 
The  Scion  of  the  root  of  Israel — 

There  might  the  little  Benjamin  preside 
Their  humble  early  Ruler — or  the  Pride 
Of  princely  Judah  with  his  Peers  of  State, 
Or  from  remoter  Regions,  grave  and  great. 
Counsellors,  Sages,  Rulers,  many  a  one, 
Wise  Nepthali,  the  wealthy  Zabulon : 
But  he  the  Lord  hath  sent  thee  forth  in  strength, 
Strengthen,  O  Lord,  Thy  work ;  assert  at  length 
Thine  own  dominion  ;  what  Thy  power  hath  wrought 
Fix  and  confirm  it  to  fulfilment  brought : 
That  other  Kings  and  Chiefs  may  bend  the  knee, 
Prone  and  adoring ;  suppliant  to  thee 
With  oflfer'd  tribute  for  Thy  temple's  sake  : 
When  in  Thy  wrath  Thou  shalt  rebuke  and  break 
The  multitude  of  Spearmen,  and  the  Beast, 
Hideous  and  huge  in  loathly  bulk  increast. 
That  haunts  the  sultry  Memphian's  River's  edge, 
Weltering  and  battening  in  the  bristled  sedge ; 
(The  people  of  Priests,  the  formal  haughty  line, 
That  with  the  clinking  silver  glance  and  shine 
The  dull  idolaters  of  Calves  and  Kine — ) 
Then  shall  the  Lords  and  Chiefs  of  Egypt  stand 
And  stretch  before  Thee  the  submissive  hand 
In  supplication  and  surrender  due  : 
And  Ethiopia's  Queen  shall  turn  anew, 
To  worship  in  thy  precincts  ;  to  behold 
Thy  rich  array,  the  pomp  of  power  and  gold  ; 
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And  marvels  of  Thy  wisdom  widely  told — 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  ye  realms  of  Earth,  O  Sing 

The  praises  of  your  King,  in  Heaven  abiding, 

Upon  the  wheeling  spheres  in  glory  riding 

Before  all  ages,  years,  or  earthly  time. 

Eternal  and  sublime ;  He  sendeth  forth 

An  image  of  his  worth ;  the  Eternal  word 

Our  delegated  Lord,  a  mighty  voice, 

Bidding  his  Saints  rejoice  \  proclaim  and  tell 

That  here  in  Israel,  the  Lord  hath  placed 

His  temple  and  throne,  and  with  His  presence  graced 

This  land  alone— His  power  and  majesty 

Stretches  above  the  sky,  but  Israel  I 

Within  thy  sacred  cell,  to  daunt  thy  foes ; 

WTiat  awe  does  it  disclose,  what  terrors  carry, 

Enshrin'd  and  shrouded  in  thy  Sanctuary  I 

— Chaunt  forth  in  loud  accord 

The  glad  triumphant  word 
Praised  be  the  Lord  for  ever.     Praise  the  Lord.' 


PSALM   XC. 

EFORE  the  solid  mountains  were  upraised, 
Heaved  from  the  teeming  earth  to  light  and  air. 
Or  that  firm  surface  of  the  land  appeared, 
Or  habitable  earth,  cheerful  and  fair, 
Thou  Lord  abidest  ever  first  and  last, 
The  Eternal  Future  and  the  Eternal  Past, 
Sovereign  and  Judge ;  in  thy  predestined  plan, 


1  £p.  Heb.  c  xii.  v.  18,  22,  and  23. — "  For  ye  are  not  come  to  the  mount 
that  might  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto  blackness  and  dark- 
ness and  tempest,  but  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Sion  and  onto  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  unto  an  innumerable  company  of 
Angds  to  the  general  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  First  bom^  Here  we  see  that 
St.  Paul  follows  the  order  of  association  observable  in  this  Psalm  froxfl  v.  7  to  1 1 
again  (v.  26)  in  the  same  chapter  he  returns  to  the  interpretation  of  the  8th  v. 
of  the  same  Psalm,  as  implying  the  abolition  of  the  Ceremonial  Law. 

''  Long  have  ye  lain  in  torture  and  distress.** 
"Sensus  patet."  says  Cocceius,  "si  jaceatis  in  camino  in  fiimo  in  igne  mi- 
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Extinguishing  the  feeble  race  of  man ; 
Again  the  word  is  uttered — Turn  again, 
Inhabitants  of  earth ;  children  of  men  ! 
Yes  !  for  a  thousand  years  are,  in  Thy  sight, 
As  a  brief  interval  passing  away. 
Like  the  neglected  hours  of  yesterday, 
Or  imregarded  watches  of  the  night. 

Thy  floods  have  overborne  them ;  and  they  seem, 
Their  whole  existence,  memory,  name,  and  place, 
All  vanished  like  a  vision  in  a  dream — 
Sunk  and  extinct,  an  unremember'd  race. 
As  the  fresh  grass,  that  in  the  summer  air 
Flourishes  rank  and  free,  lusty  and  fair. 
It  waxes  wanton  in  its  growth  of  pride ; 
But  the  destroyer  comes  at  even-tide. 
With  his  fell  weapon  \  there  it  lies  at  length. 
Stripped  of  its  beauty  and  strength,  wasted  and  dried. 


JUDGES. 
Chap.  V.  v.  9 — 13. 

LOVE  the  noble  and  the  great, 

The  learned  and  the  wise, 
Ready  to  rouse  and  animate. 
Ready  to  share  the  common  fate, 
The  common  enter^irise  : 
Join  me  then  with  frank  accord, 
Join  to  praise  and  bless  the  Lord. 

Ye  that  on  pacers  snowy  white,' 
Are  wont  to  ride,  a  comely  sight — 
Or  on  the  judgment-seat 


*  The  word  rendered  in  our  version,  v.  10,  **  speak^*  is  rather  as  it  is  trans- 
lated Gen.  XXIV.  v.  63,  *^  Meditated  In  the  original  it  does  not  begin  the 
sentence. 
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Sit  with  a  grave  and  steady  cheer, 
Or  move  majestic  and  severe, 

Thoughtful  and  awful  in  the  street. 
Let  your  daily  duties  cease — 
Noisy  debates  and  petty  pleas,' 
For  drawing  water  from  a  well, 
Proclaim  aloud  in  Israel, 
Jehovah's  judgments  and  decrees, 
The  statutes  of  Jehovah's  reign, 
His  bounty  to  the  villages,* 
The  vassals  of  his  own  domain  ; 
Proclaim  them  where  this  people  wait 
As  suitors  at  the  city  gate. 

Rouse,  rouse  thee,  Deborah,  raise, 
Loud  and  high,  the  song  of  praise ; 
Barak,  in  thy  manly  worth, 
Son  of  Abinoam,  stand  forth, 
A  captive  and  a  refugee,' 
Advanced  to  power  and  victory. 
Henceforth  appointed  to  coYnmand 
Among  the  nobles  of  the  land  : 
For  me,  Jehovah  will  afford 
Counsel  and  succour  :  He,  the  Lord 
Will  prosper  and  direct  by  me 
The  mighty  chiefs  of  victory. 


'  The  word  **  arcAers"  v.  ii,  expresses  numbers  of  vexatious  altercations, 
which  the  elders  were  employed  in  hearing  and  judging. 

'  His  bounty,  &c. 

The  vassals,  6cc.  The  original  is  his  own  district  of  villages,  i.  ^.  inhabited 
places  undefended  by  walls,  trusting  in  the  defence  of  the  Most  High. 

'  The  translation  is  **  lead  thy  captivity  captive"  and  "then  he  made  him 
that  remaincth,"  which  in  the  original  is  expressive  of  the  exaltation  of  Barak 
from  a  condition  of  oppression  and  obscurity. 


\ 
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ECCLESIASTES. 


Chap.  VII.  v.  6. 

HE  mirth  of  fools,  somewhere  the  preacher  say's, 
Is  like  the  cracking  thorns  when  in  a  blaze ; 
So  unsubstantial  are  their  liveliest  joys, 
Made  up  of  thoughtless  levity  and  noise  : 

Tho'  at  the  first  the  mantling  flame  looks  bright, 

Tis  but  a  momentary  glare  of  light, 

With  nothing  solid  to  sustain  the  fire, 

It  quickly  sinks,  and  all  their  joys  expire. 


1801. 


THE    END. 
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